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she  is  in  a  comfortable  home,  ^Miscovered" 
by  a  family  through  the  Helping  Hand. 

Another  letter;  “My  husband  and  I  are 
desperately  in  need  of  help.”  Later,  from 
the  same  woman:  “I  must  tell  you  how 
deeply  grateful  I  am  to  you.  I  could  hardly 
speak  when  you  telephoned  as  it  has  been 
a  long  time  since  anyone  has  been  so  kind 
and  thoughtful  to  us.” 

A  woman  in  Pullman,  Washington, 
couldn't  get  a  birth  certificate  in  Cook 
County.  The  city  editor  pulled  a  string  and 
the  woman  wrote  her  thanks. 

A  mother  wanted  word  about  her  missing 
boy.  She  got  comfort  and  new  hope. 

A  man  complained  about  liis  rent  and 
living  conditions.  A  reporter  investigated. 
The  landlord  made  some  changes. 

A  family's  trouble  with  the  relief  office 

twas  straightened  out.  A  vet¬ 
eran's  psychotic  complaint  got 
thorough  study. 

A  man  was  burned  up  about 
a  “ticket  trap”  on  a  city  corner.  'The  city 
raised  the  stop  signs. 


At  the  Chicago  Daily  News  it  could  be 
called  the  Helping  Hand  Department.  It 
has  no  office  space,  payroll  or  telephone 
of  its  own. 

Don't  confuse  it  with  the  personal  serv¬ 
ice  bureau  or  the  public  relations  staff. 
This  department  consists  of  a  thick  folder 
in  the  portable  file  of  city  ^||||||||p||||| 
editor  Clem  Lane.  It  answers 
questions  and  performs  serv- 
ices  unrelated  to  the  printing 
of  news.  For  many,  it  has  been  the  final 
point  of  desperate  appeal.  It  has  never 
failed. 

Not  long  ago  a  letter  began:  “I  am  a 
widow,  aged  79  years.  I  just  don't  know 
what  to  do  if  you  cannot  help  me.”  Now 


ANCAM's 
LAN  TO  SELL 
OLD  STOCKS 
'  (See  Page  26) 


It's  a  big  city.  It's  a  busy  newspaper.  But 
the  letters  and  calls  are  read  and  heard  .  .  . 
and  answered. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


John  S.  Knight,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Chicago’s  HOME  Newspaper 


ANY  WAY  YOU  LOOK  AT  IT  -  IT’S  SCOH  ALL  THE  WAY 


-  -  -  FOR  ‘^EXTRA  HIGH -SPEED''  PRODUCTION 

-  -  -  FOR  DEPENDABLE  PERFORMANCE 

-  -  -  FOR  ECONOMICAL  OPERATION 
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Washington  Post  Installation 

X-J SERS  everywhere  will  tell  you  the  SCOTT  Drive  Shafts,  groum 

"Extra  High-Speed”  Press  is  a  hard-working  unit  ings,  are  additional 

giving  consistent  day-in,  day-out  performance.  maintain  and  servi 

For  Instance:  The  SCOTT  lubricating  system  Modernizing 

protects  all  moving  parts.  This  is  one  of  the  new  Pressroom 

many  important  SCOTT  features  that  make  for  latest  and  most  me 

longer  life  and  smooth,  economical  operation. 

SCOTT  fully  counterbalanced  Cylinders  and 

Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  -  -  Buy 


Drive  Shafts,  ground  and  polished  "S.K.F.”  Bear¬ 
ings,  are  additional  reasons  why  it  costs  less  to 
maintain  and  service  SCOTT  equipment. 
Modernizing  .  .  .  Expanding  .  .  .  Planning  a 
new  Pressroom  .  .  .  consult  SCOTT  on  the 
latest  and  most  modern  in  Press  Design. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Roads  to 
Mandalay 


It  is  trite  to  say  the  world  has 
grown  smaller  in  our  time.  But  it 
is  also  true. 

The  global  struggle  between 
freedom  and  communism  makes 
every  trouble  spot  on  earth  the 
personal  concern  of  all  Americans. 
Planes  flying  faster  than  the  speed 
of  sound  have  brought  those  far- 
off  places  much  closer  to  Balti¬ 
more  in  1954  than  Gettysburg  was 
in  1863  or  St.  Mihiel  in  1918.  Any 
one  of  the  world’s  trouble  spots 
may  be  the  key  to  what  the  future 
holds. 

One  of  these  vital  spots  is-South- 
east  Asia. 

Acting  on  the  belief  that  the 
real  function  of  a  newspaper  goes 
beyond  the  mere  recording  of  the 
news  of  the  moment,  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sunpapers  assigned  William 
Manchester  to  tell  what  the  de¬ 
velopments  in  Southeast  Asia  mean 
— in  terms  of  fact,  not  of  opinion. 

This  assignment  was  carried  out 
to  its  fullest  extent  in  Mr.  Man¬ 
chester’s  .series  of  articles,  “Red 
Roads  to  Mandalay,”  which  was 
published  late  la.st  year,  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  his  return  from  wit¬ 
nessing  the  complex  and  vital 
struggle  for  Southeast  Asia. 

“Red  Roads  to  Mandalay”  is  a 
continuance  of  the  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers’  recording  of  history  in  the 
making. 


Combined  Doily  Circulation  (Five  Day  Average)  .  .  .  380,870  Sunday  Circulation  .  .  .  308,569 


THE  Sunpapers 


MORNING-EVENING 

SUNDAY 


or  BALTIMORE 


Nalieaal  Rcprescalalives:  Cresmtr  &  Woodward,  lac..  New  York.  Saa  Traacisco  ft  Los  Aageles;  Scolaro,  Meeker  ft  Scoll,  Ckicago  ft  Doiroii 
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L  The  Houston  Chronicle  A 


Compass  Death  Knell 
Before  Foreclosure  Action 

To  THE  Editor:  While  agreeing 
with  much  of  T.  O.  Thackrey’s 
analysis  in  “The  Compass  Story” 
in  your  issue  of  Dec.  26,  1953,  I 
believe  that  his  telescoping  of 
events .  has  inadvertently  led  to 
some  inaccuracy.  Mr.  Thackrey 
states  that  my  action  in  foreclos¬ 
ing  mortgages  on  the  Daily 
Compass  plant  on  Nov.  3,  1952, 
caused  the  enterprise  to  suspend 
“at  the  very  beginning  of  every 
newspaper’s  most  rewarding  sea¬ 
son,”  although  “without  consider¬ 
able  added  capital  we  would  have 
been  compelled  to  suspend  event- 
'  ually  in  any  event.” 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
Compass  was  due  to  suspend  any- 
‘  way  on  Nov.  3. 


women  the  upper  left,  while  over¬ 
all  upper  left  readership  has  a 
slight  edge  on  upper  right  reader- 
ship:  86.0%  to  83.4%. 

Where  did  the  rest  of  them 
light?  The  same  number,  17,  at¬ 
tracted  most  readers  to  top  cen¬ 
ter  as  to  top  left,  while  readers 
showed  a  preference  for  middle- 
of-the-page  stories  (inside  left  and 
right  columns,  below  top,  above 
bottom  items)  in  15  of  the  news¬ 
papers:  bottom  center  showed  top 
readership  in  eight  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  while  interest  was  evenly 
divided  7-7,  between  lower  left 
and  lower  right  in  14  more  of 
the  studied  newspapers. 

If  you  are  adding,  and  miss 
one  of  the  94,  that’s  because 
practically  the  whole  front  page 
was  one  story  and  we  skipped  it 
in  the  tabulation.  Just  to  further 
confuse  the  issue,  Minnesota  news¬ 
paper  readers  seem  to  prefer  top 
right,  top  left,  top  center,  bottom 
center,  middle-of-the-page,  in  that 
order;  while  newspaper  readers 
elsewhere  go  most  avidly  for  the 
middle  of  the  front  page,  with 
top  center  next,  upper  left  and 
upper  right  tied,  lower  left  and 
lower  right  tied. 

The  ultimate  conclusion  may  be 
extremely  trite,  but  perhaps  it  is 
equally  important,  that  readers 
are  very  little  influenced  by  po¬ 
sition,  but  seek  out  and  read  what 
they  are  interested  in,  whether  on 
the  front  page  or  inside. 

Ralph  W.  Kellfr 
Manager.  Minnesota  Editorial 
Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


1952,  because  of 
lack  of  sufficient  operating  funds 
to  continue  and  that  another  mort¬ 
gagee  would  have  foreclosed  had 
I  not  stepped  in  to  protect  my  own 
investments.  My  foreclosure  took 
place  only  when  the  Compass  was 
actually  going  under  as  an  insol¬ 
vent  business  enterprise. 

For  two  years  I  was  an  active 
member  of  a  small  group  that 
tried  to  obtain  sufficient  invest¬ 
ment  capital  for  the  Compass  to 
put  it  on  its  feet  as  a  financially 
self-sustaining  and  profitable  ven¬ 
ture.  We  failed  to  raise  enough 
capital,  but  we  did  help  to  keep 
the  paper  going  for  those  two 
years.  The  financial  situation  was 
most  critical  throughout  this  en¬ 
tire  period;  and  only  extraordinary 
tenacity  and  versatility  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Thackrey  kept  the  Com¬ 
pass  alive  so  long  under  these 
trying  circumstances. 

Corliss  I.ANtoNT 
450  Riverside  Drive, 

New  York  27,  N.  Y. 


I9S3  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  UNEAGE;' 

CHRONICLE . . .  38,304,506 

POST . 25,569,144 


Makeup  Affects  Reader 
Selection  Very  Little 

To  THE  Editor:  While  discus¬ 
sion  waxes  about  the  effect  of 
front  page  make-up  on  readership, 
or  vice  versa,  let’s  take  a  look 
at  some  records. 

In  the  office  of  Minnesota  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  at  the  moment 
are  94  studies  of  reader  interest  Currituck  County  Will  Defend 
in  weekly,  semi-weekly,  and  daily  Dogs  Gambling.  —  Durhatn  (N. 
newspapers  in  Minnesota  and  17  C.)  Sun. 
other  states. 

In  21  of  the  94  newspapers 
studied,  the  upper  righthand  col¬ 
umn  had  the  best  readership  on 
the  page,  86.3%  men,  80.5% 
women,  83.4%  total.  In  17  other 
newspapers  the  upper  left  column 
topped  the  readership:  85.8% 
men,  86.2%  women,  86.0%  to¬ 
tal.  There  may  be  some  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  evidence  that  more 
men  read  the  upper  right,  more 


Headlines: 

Chattanooga  Sets  Curfew  In 
Attacks  on  Women.  —  Reading 
(Pa.)  Times. 


10,812^54 


Women  Consider  Thinking. — 
Richwood  (W,  Va.)  News  Leader. 


The  Reason 


Find  Dead  Infant  Alive  at  Birth 
■Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald. 


Death  in  Boat  Held  Suicide  by 
Outboard  Motor.  —  Los  Angele\ 
(Calif.)  Examiner. 


CONSECUTIVE  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP  IN  ADVERTISING  AND  CIRCULATION 


Ground  Observer  Post  Opened 
On  Hotel  Roof. — Glendale  (Cal¬ 
if.)  News-Press. 


R.  W.  McCarthy,  Advertising  Director 
M.  J.  GIBBONS,  Nitional  Advertising  Mgr 
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JOHN  T.  JONES,  JR.,  President 
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ONE-A-DAY  CLUB 

Formed  by  Washington  Times-Herald 


During  1953  the  19  Times-Herald  retail  adverttsin/j 
salesmen  and  their  manager  set  an  outstanding 
sales  record  and  thereby  became  charter  members  in 
the  exclusive  new  “One-a-day”  Club  fornwd  on 
January  1,  1954.  Each  man  was  awarded  a  hand¬ 
some  wrist  watch  in  recognition  of  this  achievement. 
More  than  260  new*  retail  accounts  were  signed  by 
these  men  in  1953 — an  average  of  one  a  day  for 
every  working  day  thruout  the  entire  year. 

*A  neio  retail  account  is  one  that  either  has 
never  used  the  Times-Herald  or  has  not  used 
it  within  one  year  preceding  the  date  of  sign¬ 
ing  an  advertising  contract. 

Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Lines 
of  New  Retail  Business 

These  new  advertisers  (classficatinn  list  on  request) 
committed  themselves  to  the  use  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  lines — all  new  business  over  and  above  the 
many  millions  of  lines  of  advertising  regularly  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Times-Herald. 

These  startling  results  in  the  second  year  of  the 
new  Times-Herald  since  it  was  completely  changed 
and  modernized  under  the  ownership  of  the  world’s 


greate>t  newspaper,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  have 
two  definite  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  people  of  Washington  have 
found  this  neiv  paper  is  to  their  liking  and  this 
reader  interest  is  naturally  interpreted  in  their 
response  to  the  promotions  of  the  nnv  and  old  ad¬ 
vertisers  alike. 

In  the  second  place  the  netv  Times  Herald  is  bought 
and  read  by  more  families  daily  and  Sunday  than 
any  other  Washington  newspaper.  According  to  the 
circulation  statements,  iu«t  released,  for  the  six 
monthsending  September  30,  1953,  the  dailj  circula 
tion  of  each  Washington  newspaper  is: 

Daily  CirculaHon 


Timos- Herald 

2S3,S32 

Star 

234,660 

Post 

201,64S 

New* 

138,778 

Because  of  this  preference  by  the  people,  the  Times- 
Herald  continues  to  be  the  first  newspaper  in 
Washington  according  to  them,  and  continues  to 
be  the  largest  available  market  for  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  of  all  kinds. 


FIRST  IN  WASHINGTON. ..ACCORDING  TO  THE  PEOFLf 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

National  Representative:  Geo.  A.  McDevttt  Co. 
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Why  does  steak 
cost  you  twice  as 
much  as  pot  roast? 


Round  Steok 


Rib  Roost 


Stew  Meat  &  Misc.  cuts 


.54 


The  retail  cute  shown  above  are  the  amountR  obtained  from  a  typical 
l,00<Mb.  choice  j?rade  steer.  Retail  prict»8  are  averages  during  Mid- 
NovemluT  for  all  kinds  of  Chicago  atori‘8,  including  cash-and-carry. 
^  charge-and-deliver,  in  high  rent  areas  and  in  low  rent  areas.  IVic<»s  in 
some  stores  may  be  higher  ...  in  <ilhers  lower. 


It’s  the  law — the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand — that  makes 
steak  cost  more  than  pot 
roast. 

As  you  can  see,  there’s 
about  three  times  more  pot 
roast  in  a  steer  than  fanciest 
cuts  of  steak.  That’s  supply. 
And,  as  you  know,  most  jjeo- 
ple  like  steak  better  than  al¬ 
most  anything.  That’s  de¬ 
mand. 

So  steak — with  supply  lim¬ 
ited  and  demand  high — just 
has  to  cost  more.  (It’s  the 
same  law  that  makes  gold 
cost  more  than  the  more  plen¬ 


tiful  nickel — diamonds  worth 
more  than  the  less  scarce 
turquoises.) 

If  each  steer  provided  the 
same  number  of  pounds  of 
each  cut — and  if  everybody 
liked  each  cut  equally  well  — 
all  cuts  of  beef  would  be 
priced  exactly  the  same. 

However,  regardless  of 
price,  all  cuts  of  beef  are  the 
same  in  one  important  re¬ 
spect;  They  all  give  you  the 
same  complete,  high-quality 
protein — the  kind  you  need 
every  day  to  helj)  you  main¬ 
tain  a  healthy  body. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago  *  Members  throughout  the  U.S. 


a 


Ray  Erwin's 


L^oiumn 


Hometown,  U.  S.  A. 


PK( )( )!•  I’OSniS'l-'  that  a  guy  s  gotta  lx-  a  jack-ot-all-trades  to 
j)ut  out  a  small  town  ncwspa[x;r  is  oflerctl  by  |.  Lcland  CJour- 
ley,  editor  and  publisher,  Henryetta  (Okla.) 

Daily  Fret-Lance,  simply  by  showing  a  typical 
Sunday  edition  containing: 

On  page  1:  A  personal  column,  "Leland  Gonrley 
Says.’  ’ 

On  page  3:  ’•Political  Notes,”  by  Leland  Gonrley, 

Freelance  political  writer. 

On  page  4:  A  column.  ’’Field  and  Stream.”  by 
Leland  Gonrley.  Free-Lance  outdoors  expert. 

On  page  5;  A  general  sports  column  ”lt’s  My 
Neck.”  by  I.cl\nd  Gourley. 

In  the  society  section;  ’’The  Bridge  Dummy,”  by 
Leland  Gourley.  Free-Lance  bridge  writer. 

And  on  the  editorial  page:  Editorials  initialed  “By 
JLG.” 


Ciourk’v 


“In  my  spare  time.  Editor- I'.tc.  (lourley  reports,  “1  soUl  an  ad  to 
the  bank,  sold  an  overseas  mail  subscription  and  turned  in  an  or- 
lier  lor  I, ()()()  letterheads.  Next  week  I’m  starting  a  new  column 
called  ‘World  .\ffairs.’ 

And  the  weekly  boys  are  busy  trees,  too.  Hous- 
toun  Waring,  oft-quoted  ( as  many  as  three  of 
his  editorials  have  Ireen  reprinted  in  a  single 
Xieman  Reports)  editor  of  the  Littleton  (Colo.) 

Independent,  figures  that  a  country  editor  fills 
each  shining  hour  of  a  65-hour  week. 

I’xlitor-Etc.  Waring  says  he  knows  one  editor 
who  works  at  home  until  noon  each  day  to 

avoid  huinlreds  of  distractions  at  the  office.  . 

aring 

“.Many  others  devote  hall  their  time  ttr  aslvertising  and  printing 
solicitation,’’  he  writes  in  an  editorial  on  his  week’s  work.  “.More 
commonly,  the  editor  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  the  Linotyjx, 
make-up  of  printed  forms,  and  press  work.  In  these  cases  his  wife 
usually  handles  the  news  and  Ixiokkeeping.” 

•Mention  of  tyjiesctting  reminds  that  the  Bastrop  (l.a. )  Daily 
enterprise  carries  an  unusual  classification-title  in  its  editorial  page 
mastheail:  “Linotype  .Man.”  .\nd  the  liarrishiirg  (Ore.)  Bulletin 
apjHMided  to  an  editorial  on  the  value  of  newspajier  advertising: 
“Due  to  circumstances  Ixyond  our  control,  primarily  OUl  Faith¬ 
less — our  Linotyjie,  vintage  about  1908 — we  are  later  than  usual 
in  publishing.  Please  accept  our  a{K)logv  .  .  .  Ed.” 


“What  do  you  tind  to  do  on  days  other  than  Thursilays'  is  a 
question  often  asked  of  country  editors  who  are  toiling,  on  occ.a- 
sion,  on  a  75-hour-week  basis.  1  have  edited  three  weeklies  in 
■North  ('arolina  arul  Florida  anil  my  normal  work  schedule  was 
8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  except  8  a.m.  Wednesday  to  2  a.m.  Thursday 
and  1  p.m.  to  11  p.m.  Sumlay — lUit  it  was  no  great  hardship,  l.alxtr 
ot  love  never  is. 

.Mr.  Waring  editorializes  (during  his  1.5  hours  lor  editorial 
writing  and  possibly  during  that  .5  hour  for  making  notes  in  bed): 

“It  would  be  flue,  in  some  way.s,  if  America’s  smalltown 
editors  could  spend  more  time  secluded  in  thought.  But  since 
their  newspapers  are  private  industries,  and  not  subsidized, 
the  editors  must  necessarily  direct  most  of  their  attention  to 
keeping  the  business  in  a  healthy  economic  condition.  This 
activity  gives  editors  the  grass-roots  touch  we  hear  so  much 
about  in  Washington.  They  are  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
the  community  because  their  newspapers’  success  is  bound  to 
the  place  where  they  live.  .  .  , 

“All  of  this  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  work  and  worry.  It  is. 

Yet  we  see  few  editors  leaving  their  vocation.  Serving  as  the 
information  clearing  house  of  a  good  American  smalltown  gives 
a  satisfaction  that  country  newspapermen  seldom  wish  to  sur¬ 
render.” 
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To  rentier  its  inaiiv 
Cliicajj[o  ar«‘a  atlveiiiscrs 
more  tlireel  service 


The  Detroit  News 


nnounced 


the  opening  of  its  own 
mid-west  offices  at 
435  North  Michigan  Are., 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 

Phono  superior  7-1815  and  7-1816 


The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


Weekday  Circulation  443,791 — Sunday  Circulation  544,622 
ABC  9/30  53 

Largest  of  All  Michigan  Newspapers 
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No.  1  in  a  series  of  Rare  Creatcres: 


THE  WALKY  GAWKY.  . .  she  shops  on  fiery  feet! 


6 


A  WALKY  GAWKY  is  u  customer  who  shops 
before  she  reads  a  newspaper. 

She  hot-foots  it  from  store  to  store  looking 
for  the  things  she  wants  to  buy — straining  her 
eyes  and  burning  up  her  shoes. 

Fortunately  the  walky  gawky  is  a  rare  bird 
—  almost  extinct.  Because  practically  all 
women  everywhere  read  their  newspapers 
before  they  shop.  It’s  easier  on  the  feet  that 
way — as  well  as  the  pocketbook. 

When  a  woman  picks  up  the  paper  she’s 


looking  for  all  that’s  going  on  in  her  town  now. 
In  the  stores  as  well  as  in  the  streets  and  schools. 
At  the  counters  as  well  as  at  the  women’s  club 
and  the  court  house. 

That’s  why  people  who  have  something  to 
sell  depend  on  the  newspaper  to  help  ’em  sell 
it  fast. 

That’s  why  the  newspaper  comes  first — with 
the  most  advertisers  who  want  to  make  sales 
fast! 

All  business  is  local  . .  .  and  so  are  all 
newspapers! 


This  message  prepared  by  Bureau  of  Advei1isiii!>.  Ainerican  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assoeialiun,  and  presented  in  the  interest  of 
better  understanding  of  newspapers'  rule  in  selling  today,  by . . . 
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Daily  Circulation  Reaches 
New  High-54.4  Millions 


Morning  Increase  Accounts  for  Half 
Of  521,671  Gain  in  1953  Over  1952 


Aggregate  circulation  of  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
rose  to  a  new  high  record  of 
54,472,286  copies  daily  in  1953. 
This  was  an  increase  of  521.671 
(about  1%)  over  1952. 

The  figure  was  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  1,785  daily  newspapers 
listed  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  Year  Book  for  1954, 
which  is  being  prepared  for  pub¬ 
lication  near  the  end  of  February. 

Total  circulation  for  327  morn¬ 
ing  dailies  was  21,412,474,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  252,947,  or  1.2%,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  drop  of  .29%  in  the 
previous  year. 

Total  circulation  for  1,458  even¬ 
ing  dailies  was  33,059,812,  a  gain 
of  268,724  copies,  or  .82%  in¬ 
crease.  following  a  verv  slight 
drop  (.01%)  in  1952. 

Sunday  .Sales  Down 

Sunday  circulation  dipped  for 
the  third  year  in  a  row,  544  pa¬ 
pers  reporting  sales  of  45,948,554. 
or  261,582  fewer  than  in  1952, 
a  loss  of  .57%.  The  alltime  high 
for  Sunday  circulation  was  46,- 
582,348  in  1950. 

An  examination  of  the  state-by¬ 
state  figures,  including  the  District 
of  Columbia,  shows  that  most 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  had 
increases  in  circulation  during  the 
year.  Losses  were  confined  to  a 


relatively  few  areas.  There  were 
37  states  showing  gains  in  total 
circulation  ranging  from  a  few 
hundred  to  several  thousand  per 
day.  Circulation  losses  in  the  same 
ratio  were  sustained  in  the  totals 
for  13  states  for  morning  papers, 

12  states  plus  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  for  evening  papers,  and 

13  states  plus  D.  C.  for  Sunday 
papers. 

The  1,785  dailies  were  appor¬ 
tioned  as  follows:  327  mornings, 
the  same  as  last  year;  1,458  even¬ 
ings,  a  decline  of  one  from  last 
year.  There  were  544  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers,  a  drop  of  one  from  the 
previous  year. 

First  Evening  Decline 

These  are  net  figures  reflecting 
the  end  result  of  suspensions  and 
new  publications  in  several  states. 
In  the  morning  field,  the  total 
number  for  the  second  year  has 
reversed  a  downward  trend  that 
had  been  consistent,  with  only  a 
few  exceptions,  since  the  Year 
Book  was  launched  in  1919.  In 
the  evening  field,  the  loss  of  one. 
is  the  first  decline  since  an  up¬ 
ward  trend  started  in  1944.  With 
the  exception  of  1952.  the  total 
of  Sunday  papers  is  the  highest 
since  1926. 

Increases  in  the  number  of 
morning  newspapers  were  noted 


in  Arkansas,  Kansas.  Louisiana, 
North  Carolina  and  Ohio.  De¬ 
creases  were  shown  in  California, 
Colorado,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ne¬ 
vada,  New  York  and  Oklahoma. 

In  the  evening  field,  increases 
in  number  were  noted  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Delaware.  Florida,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Oregon  and  West  Virginia. 
Decreases  were  shown  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  Indiana,  Kansas.  Louisiana, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Texas. 

New  data  in  the  “Ready 
Reckoner”  reveals  there  are  37 
morning  and  evening  papers  with 
aggregate  circulations  of  12,954,- 
550  in  cities  of  more  than  1,000,- 
000  population; 

46  with  8,713,384  in  cities  be¬ 
tween  500,000  and  a  million; 

182  with  15,582,665  in  cities 
between  100.000  and  500,000; 

182  with  5,744,696  in  cities  be¬ 
tween  50,000  and  100.0(M); 

295  with  4,783.655  in  cities  be¬ 
tween  25,0(M)  and  50.000  popula¬ 
tion; 

1,043  with  6.6‘#3,336  in  cities 
below  25,000. 

In  Canada,  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  circulations  continued  their 
long-trend  gains.  Total  daily  cir¬ 
culation  for  92  dailies  was  3,628,- 
646,  a  gain  of  181,731  copies  or 
5.27%.  Total  circulation  for  15 
morning  newspapers  was  680.182, 
a  gain  of  43,856  or  9.31%.  Even¬ 
ing  circulation  for  77  papers  was 
2.948,464,  a  gain  of  72.201  copies 
or  2.5%. 


Plant  Burned^ 
Ypsilanti  Press 
Still  Publishing 

Ypsilanti,  Mich 

The  Ypsilanti  Daily  Press  staff, 
operating  from  temporary  ofikes, 
was  putting  out  the  paper  this 
week  on  the  presses  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Daily,  the  University  of. 
Michigan  newspaper  at  nearby 
Ann  Arbor,  following  the  fire  of 
Jan.  23  which  gutted  the  paper’s 
plant.  Damage  was  estimated  at 
$250,000. 

The  publisher,  George  Handy, 
had  not  yet  settled  on  plans  for 
rebuilding  the  newspaper  plant 
Meanwhile,  type  was  being  set 
partly  at  a  local  commercial  shop 
and  partly  at  the  Michigan  Daily 
plant.  Plans  were  to  get  the  type 
set  in  Ypsilanti  and  carted  to  Ann 
Arbor  for  an  indefinite  perkxl. 

The  paper,  which  prints  aroum! 
7.000  copies  did  not  miss  an  is¬ 
sue  despite  the  fire.  A  one-pagt 
job  was  turned  out  at  the  com 
mercial  shop  Saturday  to  keep 
the  paper  from  being  scooped  or 
its  own  biggest  story  of  the  year 
The  Monday  issue  and  subsequent 
ones  were  printed  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Richard  Starr,  superintendent  of 
the  plant,  said  the  fire  started 
;ibout  1 1  a.m.  in  a  wastebasket  in 
the  basement.  He  battled  the  firt 
with  a  hand  extinguisher  “until  1 
decided  a  live  superintendent  was 
more  valuable  to  the  paper  than  a 
dead  hero.”  Forty  employes  fled 
the  fast  spreading  flames  in  tht 
two-story  structure. 

•Adding  to  the  woes  of  the  staff 
was  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  advance- 
prepared  material  for  the  5(>th 
Anniversary  Issue  on  March  1(' 
was  ilestroyed. 


Goss  Strike  Ends 
With  Wage  Increase 

Chicago 

A  three-week  strike  of  800 
workers  at  the  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company  ended  Jan.  27  when  rep- 
I  resentatives  of  the  International 

.Association  of  Machinists  (AFL) 
agreed  to  accept  wage  increases 
ranging  from  7  to  10  cents  an 
hour. 

A  voluntary,  informal,  non- 
funded  pension  plan  will  provide 
union  members  $125  a  month,  in¬ 
cluding  social  security  benefits, 
upon  retirement  at  65,  after  25 
years  of  service. 

The  strike,  first  labor  dispute 
in  50  years  at  the  Goss  plant,  was 
f  called  Jan.  6  by  the  union,  which 

sought  a  25-cent  an  hour  increase. 


Advertising  Probe 
Report  Confirmed 

Washington 
The  exact  nature  and  scope  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  advertising 
business  remained  under  a  cloud 
this  week,  but  there  was  official 
confirmation  of  reports  that  an 
investigation  is  under  way. 

Judge  Stanley  M.  Barnes,  chief 
of  the  .Antitrust  Division  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher:  “There  are  some 
current  investigations  by  my  office 
into  the  advertising  business.” 

Records  of  the  .American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  .Association,  and 
those  of  virtually  all  advertising 
associations  have  been  requested. 


Ban  On  Pictures 
In  All  Ohio  Courts 

Columbus,  Ohio 

.A  ban  against  picture  taking  and 
broadcasts  in  all  Ohio  courts  of 
record  during  sessions  was  adop¬ 
ted  this  week  by  the  Ohio  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

The  ban  was  included  in  36 
canons  of  judicial  ethics  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Bar  Association. 
The  court  included  TV  broadcasts 
in  addition  to  photographs  and 
radicKasts  as  originally  proposed. 

Chief  Justice  Carl  V.  Weygandt 
said  the  ban  did  not  apply  to  pho¬ 
tographs  and  broadcastings  before 
or  after  court  sessions  or  during 
recesses.  But  he  expected  that  pho¬ 
tographers  and  broadcasters  would 
continue  to  .isk  permission. 


New  ITU  Tape  Clause 
Covers  News-Features 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
.A  clause  that  covers  both  new' 
and  features  received  in  tape  form 
over  the  leased  wires  of  three 
major  wire  press  asseiciations  ha' 
been  included  in  the  contract  of 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  with  the 
Typographical  Union. 

llelene  Foellinger,  president  and 
publisher  of  Fort  Wayne  News¬ 
papers,  said  the  clause  provides 
that  all  copy  sent  by  tape  by  the 
wire  services  can  be  used. 

Tape  which  constitutes  the  copy 
of  special  or  syndicated  writers  for 
which  extra  charges  must  be  paid 
cannot  be  used;  nor  can  any  tape 
received  from  sources  other  than 
the  press  associations. 
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Jackson,  Miss.  Control 
Case  Goes  to  Trial 


be  mv.Je  to  prove  that  the  C  larion 
Ledger  group  attempted  to  gain 
control  of  both  newspapers  “there¬ 
by  to  exercise  undue  and  unjust 
influence  over  political  authori¬ 
ties.” 


Herbert  Names 
Gould  as  J-A 
Ad  Director 


Jackson.  Miss. 

Operations  of  Mississippi  Pub¬ 
lishers  Corporation  since  1937 
through  its  two  newspapers,  the 
Daily  A'cir.v  and  Clarion  Ledger. 
were  detailed  this  week  in  a  C  han- 
cery  Court  suit  seeking  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Delaware. 

Basis  of  the  trial,  now  in  its 
second  week,  is  a  charge  by  the 
Daily  News  that  the  Clarion 
Ledger  seeks  to  gain  control  of 
both  newspapers  through  purchase 
of  20  shares  of  stock  held  by  the 
Daily  News  side. 

Under  the  set-up  the  Daily  News 
(afternoon)  has  700  shares  and 
the  Clarion  Ledger  (morning)  700 
shares.  Two  shares  of  each  are 
held  by  Attorney  Vaughen  Wat¬ 
kins  as  “neutral”  member  who 
serves  as  president. 

Major  Frederick  Sullens,  editor, 
and  Walter  Johnson,  business 
manager,  both  of  the  Daily  News, 
brought  the  suit  against  R.  M. 
and  T.  M.  Hederman  of  the  Clar¬ 
ion  Ledger  when  the  latter  offered 
to  buy  20  Daily  News  shares  from 
Mrs.  Robert  (Ann  Sullens)  Lo¬ 
max.  daughter  of  Major  Sullens. 
The  price  was  $12,500  a  share  or 
$250,000.  Mrs.  Lomax,  who  lives 
at  Alexandria,  La.,  has  a  total  of 
70  shares. 

rhe  Daily  News  group  contend 
that  if  the  Clarion  Ledger  gains 
the  20  shares,  it  will  control  both 
newspapers,  contrary  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  when  the  corporation  was 
formed  in  1937. 

Fxcept  for  a  joint  national  ad¬ 
vertising  rate,  both  newspapers 
have  maintained  separate  editorial 
policies,  stafls,  and  plants.  They 
compete  for  local  advertising  and 
circulation. 

The  agreement  purportedly 
states  that  if  stock  in  one  group 
should  be  offered  for  sale,  the 
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other  stockholders  in  that  group 
would  be  given  first  opportunity  to 
purchase  it,  before  being  offered 
to  the  other  side. 

The  Clarion  Ledger  group  con¬ 
tends  that  was  followed  in  the 
proposal  of  Mrs.  Lomax  and  that 
when  the  Daily  News  failed  to 
purchase,  it  was  then  permissible 
for  them  to  buy  the  stock. 

Mr.  Johnson  testified  his  group 
might  have  been  able  to  meet  the 
price  set  by  Mrs.  Lomax,  which 
they  contend  is  inflated,  but  if 
they  did.  Mrs.  Lomax  could  offer 
her  other  shares  at  the  $12,500 
price.  .Also  in  the  record  is  an 
offer  by  Mr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Lo¬ 
max  in  1947  to  pay  her  $10,000 
for  one  share  of  stock.  A  certifi¬ 
cate  of  transfer  was  obtained  at 
the  time,  but  the  transfer  was 
never  made  and  the  certificate  was 
returned  to  Mrs.  Lomax. 

The  Daily  News  stockholders 
contend  that  the  corporation  was 
never  intended  to  be  a  legal 
corporation,  but  a  plan  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  association  between  the  two 
newspapers,  or  as  attorneys  for 
the  side  said,  “a  house”  in  which 
to  meet  and  agree  and  to  elim¬ 
inate  cut-throat  competition. 

Testimony  developed  that  the 
corporation  filed  all  tax  returns, 
and  each  newspaper  was  assessed 
for  the  amount  due  on  its  earn¬ 
ings  by  the  parent  corporation. 

Tax  records  introduced  as  evi¬ 
dence  showed  that  the  Daily  News 
paid  $81,549.75  to  the  Federal 
Government  on  1946  income  while 
the  Clarion  Ledger  paid  $64,- 
148.33.  For  1952  the  Daily  News 
paid  $113,976  and  the  Clarion 
Ledger  paid  $82,822.1  I. 

Mississippi  Publishers  Corpora¬ 
tion  earned  its  largest  net  profit  in 
1953.  according  to  Mr.  Heder- 
man's  testimony.  Net  before  taxes, 
he  said,  was  “around  $630,000.” 

R.  M.  Hederman.  general  man¬ 
ager.  said  he  approached  Mrs. 
Lomax  through  her  cousin  and  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Mrs.  Sullens’  es¬ 
tate  to  buy  her  stock  when  he  be¬ 
came  alarmed  over  operations  of 
the  corp(vration  due  to  a  serious 
illness  of  President  Watkins,  who 
later  recovered. 

Testimony  was  given  that  the 
two  editors.  Major  Sullens  and 
M.  Hederman,  each  arc  paid 
$32,000  a  year,  the  same  as  the 
business  managers. 

It  has  also  been  brought  out 
that  when  Mrs.  Lomax  agreed  to 
sell  the  stock  to  the  Clarion  Led¬ 
ger  side,  there  was  a  stipulation 
that  Major  Sullens  would  be  as¬ 
sured  of  his  post  during  his  life¬ 
time  and  permitted  to  run  the 
Daily  News  editorial  policies 
without  interference. 

During  examination  of  Henry 
Hederman.  a  stockholder  and  part¬ 
ner.  counsel  for  the  Daily  News 
told  the  court  that  efforts  would 


Specifically,  in  this  connection, 
testimony  was  adduced  to  show 
that  the  Hedermans  had  invested 
upwards  of  $600,000  in  a  new 
publishing  plant  but  sought  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  assessment  value  of  only 
$60,000.  R.  M.  Hederman  said 
later  it  was  “mere  coincidence” 
that  the  new  building  was  ade¬ 
quate  to  house  and  produce  both 
papers. 

Counsel  elicited  extensive  testi¬ 
mony  from  Mr.  Johnson  as  to  the 
separate  operations  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  other  than  in  the  field  of 
national  advertising.  Mr.  Johnson 
said  he  was  the  owner  of  350 
shares,  or  half  of  the  50V(  inter¬ 
est,  in  MPC.  He  acquired  some 
by  gift  and  some  by  inheritance 
from  his  late  father,  who  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  News,  he 
said. 

Even  during  the  days  of  an 
“acute  shortage”  of  newsprint.  Mr. 
Johnson  testified,  the  newspapers 
relied  on  their  own  resources  and 
did  not  borrow  from  one  another. 
He  estimated  that  the  Clarion 
Ledger  had  spent  $100,000  more 
than  the  News  for  newsprint  in 
one  year  when  paper  sold  at  $250 
a  ton  on  the  black  market. 

In  1947.  Mr.  Johnson  said,  the 
Clarion  Ledger  spent  24.50%  of 
gross  income  on  paper  and  8.15% 
on  direct  cost  of  circulation,  while 
the  News  spent  17.77%  on  paper 
and  4.86%  on  direct  cost. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  always  be¬ 
lieved  that  his  father  and  the 
Hedermans  had  agreed  upon  a  5% 
maximum  differential  in  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  papers  but  nothing 
could  be  found  in  wri'ine  and  the 
Clarion  Ledger  persisted  in  a  vig¬ 
orous  quest  for  circulation. 

Both  newspapers,  he  declared, 
expended  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  “in  a  completely  insane 
quest  for  circulation,  merely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  desire  of  the  morning 
newspaper  to  have  dominance.” 

In  recent  years,  R.  M.  Heder¬ 
man  conceded  in  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  both  papers  earned  “a  pretty 
gix)d  net  profit.”  Dividend  pay¬ 
ments  got  as  high  as  $120  a  year 
per  share  of  stock.  Because  of 
losses  sustained  in  operation  of  a 
television  station,  the  dividend  fell 
to  $70  for  1953. 

An  increase  in  advertising  rates 
was  put  into  effect  in  1952  by 

over-riding  Mr.  Johnson,  question¬ 
ing  revealed. 

Mr.  Hederman  said  “we  would 
have  lost  money”  if  those  increas¬ 
es  had  not  taken  place.  Asked  if 
there  is  any  limit  to  “the  net 

profits  you  are  trying  to  make.” 
he  replied  that  there  is  definitely 
a  limit  to  increases  in  advertising 
rates. 

The  net  profit  “peak”  in  1953 
resulted  from  the  increases:  the 

increases  were  not  put  into  effect 

to  produce  the  largest  net  profits 
in  the  papers’  history,  he  said. 


John  K.  Herbert,  executive  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Charles  L.  Gould  as 
advertising  director  and  Perry  L. 
Rosenberg  as  retail  advertising 
manager. 

Mr.  Gould  has  been  with  the 
Hearst  organization  for  19  years 
and  with  the  Journal-American 
since  1946.  During  the  late  thir¬ 
ties  he  was  promotion  director  of 
the  Chicago  American. 

The  day  after  Pearl  Harbor  he 
applied  for  service  with  the  U.  S. 
Navy  and  spent  four  years  in  ac¬ 
tive  sea  duty,  the  final  two  as  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  a  destroyer  and 
later  as  commander  of  a  division 
of  destroyer  escorts. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war  he  was  recalled  to  active  duty 
on  the  staff  of  Vice  Admiral  C. 
Turner  Joy,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Naval  Forces. 
He  spent  nine  months  in  the  Far 
East  as  Director  of  Combat  Pho¬ 
tography. 

Prior  to  joining  Hearst  in  1935. 
Mr.  Gould  was  with  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  News  on  promotion  and 
feature  assignments. 

Mr.  Rosenberg’s  association  with 
the  Journal-American  consists  of 
33  years  of  uninterrupted  service. 
His  start  was  in  the  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  New 
York  American  as  assistant  to  B. 
C.  Eorbes,  then  writing  a  column 
for  the  Hearst  newspapers.  He 
joined  the  financial  advertising 
staff  and  in  1929  was  advanced  to 
the  retail  staff.  He  functioned  as 
account  executive  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  and  continued  in  the  same 
capacity  with  the  merged  New 
York  Journal-American. 

In  1947,  Mr.  Rosenberg  was 
named  department  stores  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  the  position  he  has 
held  prior  to  his  appointment  as 
retail  advertising  manager. 

■ 

lUN  Stock  Shifted 
To  S-M  Syndicate 

The  major  part  of  shares  and 
controlling  interest  in  Interstate 
United  Newspapers.  Inc.,  national 
advertising  representative  for  Ne¬ 
gro  weeklies,  has  been  transferred 
to  Ben  B.  Smith  and  John  J. 
Messman,  co-owners  of  the  Smith- 
Mann  Syndicate  and  producers  of 
Courier  C  omics. 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Vann,  who  had 
been  I  UN  president  and  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Courier  Publishing  Co., 
will  continue  as  a  member  of  the 
board  and  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  and  Mr.  Mess- 
man  vicepresident  and  secretary. 
The  creation  of  a  slick-newsprint, 
full-color  magazine  supplement  is 
being  considered  as  is  the  addition 
of  more  sales  representatives. 
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La  Prensa’s  Ghost  Thrives 
3  Years  After  Peron  Coup 


$1,500,000  Earnings  Reported 
In  '53;  But  Who  Gets  It? 


Mon TF.viDO),  Uruguay 

Turm.  yk \rs  after  the  “death"  of  Lm  Prcnsa,  its  ghost — you 
could  recognize  it  by  the  trappings,  though  it  siwke  another  lan¬ 
guage — was  on  the  streets  of  Argentina  as  one  of  the  strongest 
pafxrs  in  the  field. 

It  was  not  a  strong  field.  The  standard  of  comparison  was 
lowered  partly  hy  the  fact  that  while  .\rgentina  is  pretty  well  off 
in  most  lines,  in  some  commodities  it  is  learning  under  Peron  an 
austerity  which  the  rest  of  the  world  knew  only  at  the  worst  of 
World  War  11  and  which  the  rest  of  the  West  is  forgetting;  the 
strong  man’s  “Nueva  .\rgentina"  might  as  well  he  behind  the 
Iron  (.urtain  as  tar  as  suc'n  items  and  drugs  and  newsprint  are  con¬ 
cerned — and  even  its  own  Ix-ef  is  in  short  supply. 

Pressure  is  also  partly  respon-  *  ♦  * 


sible  for  the  fact  that  the  “last 
of  the  independents.”  La  .\acion, 
is  independent  today  only  by 
stretching  the  definition:  in  the 
negative  sense,  it  was  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Peron  publicity  team; 
in  the  positive,  it  occasionally 
sounds  off  against  iniquities,  but 
so  infrequently  and  so  mildly  that, 
never  calling  down  the  wrath  of 
the  regime,  it  lends  little  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  large  anti-Peron 
minority. 

Reward  for  ‘Independence' 

Even  that  quasi-independence  is 
rewarded  with  only  enough  news¬ 
print  to  publish  46  pages  a  week, 
size  of  one  day’s  paper  under 
normal,  pre-Peron  freedom.  The 
cut  in  size  has  been  matched  by 
a  trim  in  circulation  to — -informed 
guess  in  the  absence  of  controlled 
figures — l.s 0.000. 

Prensa,  on  the  other  hand, 
gets  enough  paper  to  deliver  60 
pages  a  week  to  200.000  readers 
a  day:  on  that,  and  with  ads 
averaging  a  whopping  62%  of 
content,  it  managed  to  make  an 
estimated  20.000,000  pesos  last 
year.  $1,500,000  at  the  “free  of¬ 
ficial”  exchange.  $930.(t00  at 
black-market  values. 

That  was  a  1 1 1  return  in 
a  single  year  on  the  I8,000,(M)0 
pesos  which  Peron’s  courts  fixed 
as  the  expropriation  price  of  the 
paper  from  the  Paz  family  which 
owned  and  operated  the  property 
from  Oct.  18,  1869,  until  Jan.  26, 
1951.  It  was  a  flat  100''r  on  the 
authorized  capital  of  Fmpresa 
Periodistica  \rgenfina  Sociedad 
Anonima,  the  stock  company 
formed  to  run  La  Prcnsa  in  mid- 
1951. 

Ownership  Not  Clarified 

Whether  F.P.\S.\  actually  owns 
the  paper  has  never  been  clari¬ 
fied;  title  was  publicly  vested  by 
Peron  in  the  Confederacion  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Trabajo.  his  hand  made 
global  labor  organization,  in  his 
annual  May  Day  speech  in  1951, 


management,  from  founder  Jose 
C.  Paz  through  Ezekiel  Paz  to 
nephew  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  was 
the  amount  of  good  the  paper  did 
gratuitously.  The  list  included  a 
free  medical  clinic  where  30  doc¬ 
tors  handled  30,000  patients  a 
year  with  special  dental,  maternity 
and  children's  annexes,  a  farm 
and  animal  husbandry  bureau,  a 
school  of  music,  a  large  law  of¬ 
fice  and  one  of  Argentina’s  best 
public  libraries.  Today  not  even 
the  library  operates;  the  only 
“trimming”  still  in  use  is  the 
Gold  Salon — but  where  the  Paz 
family  kept  it  humming  with  free 
concerts  and  lectures,  the  C'GT 
reserves  it  for  occasional  Peron 
speeches. 

‘Kn  la  F.ri  Peronisla’ 


and  there  is  no  record  of  a  change 
in  the  bequest.  Nor.  however,  is 
there  a  record  of  the  disposition 
of  profits,  anything  to  say  whether 
they  go  to  the  men  who  are  at 
once  heads  of  the  CGT  and  of 
FP  \SA  as  individuals,  or  whether 
to  the  organization. 

The  overlap  is  tight:  Eduardo 
Vuletich  is  secretary-general  of 
the  labor  group  and  president  of 
EPASA;  Napoleon  Sollazo  is  vice- 
president  of  EPASA  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  C'GT  in  his  capacity 
as  head  of  the  news  -  vendors' 
union  whose  refusal  to  handle  La 
Prensa  shut  it  down  on  Jan.  26, 
1951.  and  whose  gunmen  led  the 
shotting  fwith  one  printer  killed) 
which  ended  an  attempt  by  loyal 
staffers  to  publish  despite  opposi¬ 
tion  on  Feb.  27. 

Other  directors  serve  in  simi¬ 
lar  dual  capacities,  and  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  Editor  Martiniano 
Passo  was  ousted — by  the  CGT, 
not  FP.ASA — last  November  after 
he  had  taken  the  lead  in  forming 
a  horizontal  working  -  newsmen’s 
Union  Argentina  de  Periodistas  in 
opposition  to  the  C'GT’s  vertical 
Sindicato  Argentino  de  Prensa. 

Paz  Man  Is  Editor 

Passo  was  replaced  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  chair  by  Luis  Maria  Alva¬ 
rez,  one  of  the  few  men  who 
worked  under  Alberto  Gainza 
Paz  to  go  with  “The  Voice  of 
Labor."  Actually  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  former  employes  are 
with  the  new  paper,  though  they 
bulk  larger  in  a  staff  reduced 
from  1.800  on  the  old  paper  to 
th-c  under- 1.000  who  operate  today. 

Part  of  the  fancy  profits  of  the 
C'GT  operation  come  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  fancy  trim 
mings:  personnel  has  been  cut  by 
half  from  the  old  days  when  no¬ 
body  was  fired  and  those  grown 
old  in  service  put  in  an  hour  a 
week  at  full  pay,  and  public  serv¬ 
ices  have  been  eliminated. 

One  of  the  prides  of  the  old 


It  had  taken  the  better  part 
of  10  months  in  1951  to  regen¬ 
erate  the  corpse;  rebirth  came  on 
Nov.  19  and  this  year's  Jan.  26 
issue  was  Number  780.  just  into 
the  third  year  “en  la  Era  Peron- 
ista”  as  the  masthead  now  says 
in  the  only  visible  alteration  in 
the  face  of  the  paper.  Except  for 
that,  it  looks  exactly  like  La 
Prensa  which  stood  among  the 
world's  best  papers  —  same  type, 
same  telephone;  same  address, 
same  dress. 

The  paper  leads,  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion.  with  classified  advertising 
wrapped  around  a  boxed  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  day’s  news  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Those  run  to  as  many  as 
14  columns  in  an  eight-page  week¬ 
day  paper,  which  thus  assays  22 
per  cent  pure  gold  revenue. 

Editorial  space  averages  24  col¬ 
umns.  As  befits  a  labor  paper, 
labor  news  gets  first  crack;  as 
befits  a  CGI  paper,  it  is  all  fa¬ 
vorable:  no  reports  of  strikes,  no 
mention  of  white-collar  unrest  in 
a  manual-workers’  group  until 
Peron  ordered  a  green  light  for 
the  middle-class  C  onfederacion  de 
Profcsionales  and  then  a  one-shot 
comment  that  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  was  being  formed  and  a  sour- 
grapes  dismissal  that  “we  are  bet¬ 
ter  off  without  them;  after  all,  it 
was  the  bourgeoisie  who  wrecked 
the  French  revolution.” 


Sports  and  entertainment  get 
another  four  columns;  business 
from  markets  to  shipping  is  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  column  and  what 
doesn’t  fit  is  deemed  of  no  inter¬ 
est  to  the  working  classes  who 
have  Peron's  promise  that  they 
will  one  day  rule  Ar.eentina:  do¬ 
mestic  news  rates  from  11  to  14 
columns,  depending  mainly  on 
whether  or  not  Peron  made  a 
speech  the  day  before  (half  the 
time,  he  did). 

The  rest  of  the  space  is  for 
foreign  news,  and  where  the  old 
La  Prcnsa  carried  a  minimum  of 
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Editoi  Arrested 
For  Disrespect 

Argentine  police  this  week 
arrested  another  newspaper  editor 
charged  with  publishing  an  article 
showing  disrespect  for  President 
Peron.  It  was  the  first  such  ar¬ 
rest  since  the  government  launched 
its  new  “pacification"  policy  and 
freed  624  political  prisoners,  the 
Associated  Press  said. 

Latest  to  be  arrested  is  Abel 
Guillermo  Estrada,  25.  editor  of 
Pn-fion,  published  at  Coronel 
Suarez  in  Buenos  .\ires  province. 

The  most  prominent  newspa¬ 
perman  still  held  is  David  Michel 
Torino,  former  owner  of  the  ex¬ 
propriated  paper  FI  Intransi^fiitc 
at  Salta.  He  has  been  imprisoned 
for  more  than  three  years. 


c'ght  columns,  chiefly  in  United 
Press  dispatches,  and  offered  a 
fair  picture,  the  “Fra  Peronista" 
version  dismisses  everything  out¬ 
side  Argentina  in  two  or  three 
columns,  for  which  it  takes  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  Britain's 
Reuters,  France's  AFP  ;ind  Peron's 
own  Agenda  Latina. 

Foreign  news  has  more  chance 
if  it  has  a  strong  Argentine  angle; 
even  the  Big  Four  produce  as 
many  fillers  as  they  do  major 
stories.  Domestically  there  is  a 
pink  tinge  to  reporting,  a  fact 
which  has  led  the  ultra-nationalist 
weekly  Alianza  to  inveigh  against 
“Jewish  Communists"  on  La 
Prensa. 

No  one  around  the  new  paper 
seems  concerned  that  the  entire 
expropriation  financing  routine  is 
still  unsettled.  Under  it.  Peron’s 
courts  fixed  18.000.000  pesos  as 
a  “fair  valuation."  The  price  set 
down  the  paper’s  name  and  good 
will  at  630.01  pesos  —  $4^.46  at 
"free  official”  exchange — and  pre¬ 
sumably  accepted  as  a  make¬ 
weight  a  still-crated  press  itself 
billed  at  nearly  the  total  official 
equivalent  of  SI. 296. 000.  Against 
that  were  promptly  set  a  claim 
of  2.678.000  pesos  for  back  taxes, 
another  for  32.000.000  in  back 
duties  on  imprrrtcd  newsprint,  and 
16.057.000  in  severance-pay  suits 
inspired  by  the  CGT. 

If  all  cases  are  settled  in  favor 
of  the  government,  the  Paz  family 
will  be  able  to  get  rid  of  their 
property  by  handing  over  33.000,- 
000  pesos  worth  $1,500,000  on  the 
black  market. 

■ 

Monroe  News  Gives 
Gold  Watches  to  4 

Monroi  ,  Mich. 

Four  members  of  the  s*aff  who 
have  completed  25  years  service 
for  the  Mtmrne  f'vcnim;  \'cws 
were  honored  at  a  dinner. 

IS  Gray,  president  and  editor 
of  the  News,  presented  gold 
watches  to  Mrs.  Mary  Stephens, 
proofreader;  Miss  F  d  m  a  r  i  e 
Schrauder,  advertising  department; 
H.  W.  Funk,  senior  sports  editor, 
and  Fred  Schmidt,  printer. 
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Big  Press  Splash 
Launches  Atom-Sub 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Groton,  Conn. 
Fhk  world’s  first  nuclear-pow¬ 
ered  .submarine,  the  USS  Nautilus, 
was  christened  by  Mrs.  Dwight  D. 
Fisenhower  on  Jan.  21  and  was 
launched  upon  a  veritable  sea  of 
press  wordage  and  photography. 

The  ct)mmiinications  contingent 
-  -press,  radio-TV.  news  reels — 
•numbered  32.S.  Western  Union 
Ttoved  40.000  words  and  in  addi- 
'ion  10  telephones  were  in  use  and 
Tiany  corre.spondents  from  Boston. 
New  York,  Providence.  Hartford 
and  other  nearby  cities  went  home 
•o  write  their  stories.  Three  photo¬ 
sending  machines  at  the  scene 
.moved  54  photographs  nationally. 

Real  Newsroom 

I  he  F.lectric  Boat  Division  of 
General  Dynamics  Corporation, 
which  built  the  history  -  making 
submarine,  had  a  real  newsroom 
set  up  with  every  possible  aid 
and  convenience  for  the  press  in 
its  yard  here  on  the  Thames  River 
opposite  New  London. 

Directing  the  work  of  47  press 
aides  were  Pat  Sullivan,  who  is 
public  relations  director  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Dynamics  Corporation,  New 
York,  assisted  by  Robert  E.  Steele. 
PR  manager  of  the  F.lectric  Boat 
Division  and  formerly  of  the  Ro¬ 
anoke  (Va.)  World  -  News,  and 
Charles  E.  Reiche,  assistant  PR 
manager  of  the  Electric  Boat  Di¬ 
vision  and  formerly  with  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 

Big  Press  Room 
One  PR  man  manned  the  "city 
Jesk”  while  another  made  an¬ 
nouncements  and  imparted  infor¬ 
mation  by  means  of  a  “bullhorn.” 
a  portable  amplifier  used  on  Navy 
ships. 

Brought  to  the  Press  Room  for 
interviews  were  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Nautilus,  members 
of  the  crew  (for  hometown  sto¬ 
ries).  the  man  who  threw  the 
trip  sending  the  sub  down  the 
ways;  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  McCaffrcc, 
Mrs.  Eisenhower’s  secretary; 
James  A.  Hagerty.  White  House 
press  secretary,  and  others. 

Press  packets  were  distributed. 
\vailable  in  the  Press  Room  was 
1  bountifully-laden  table  offering 
full-length  biographies  of  the  key 
figures,  a  list  of  dignitaries  pres¬ 
ent.  a  data  sheet  on  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Submarine  base.  New  Lon¬ 
don.  railroad  timetables,  and 
other  information. 

.\  hot  buffet  luncheon  (roast 
beef  and  ham,  strawberry  short¬ 
cake)  was  served  the  press  in  a 
aearby  shipyard  building,  tables 
seating  200  having  been  set  up. 

Correspondents  who  wished  to 
Jo  so  were  sent  to  the  sponsor’s 
iincheon  honoring  Mrs.  Fisen¬ 


hower  at  the  Submarine  Base. 
However,  most  of  them  ate  at  the 
launching  scene.  Copies  of  the 
only  speech  made  at  the  spon¬ 
sor’s  luncheon  (by  Gov.  John 
Lodge  of  Connecticut)  were  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Press  Room. 

Buses  and  private  cars  were 
available  to  take  representatives  of 
the  press  to  the  Trumbull  Air¬ 
port.  Groton,  the  railway  station 
in  New  London  across  the  Thames 
River  or  elsewhere.  Ihose  who 
had  time  before  departing  were 
invited  to  a  cocktail  party  at  The 
Windmill,  a  tavern  in  Groton. 

Bleacher  seats  for  reporters 
were  reserved  a  few  feet  from 
the  launching  platform. 

Photo  Platforms 

I  here  were  three  separate  still 
and  movie  photo  platforms,  one 
ne.st  to  the  launching  platform  and 
two  off  the  starboard  side  of  the 
hull — one  amidships  and  the  other 
near  the  stern  at  the  water’s  edge. 
Total  capacity  for  photographers 
on  the  three  stands  was  70.  Pho¬ 
tographers  had  been  called  in  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  advance  to  make 
suggestions  about  the  location  and 
height  of  the  stands. 

,-\n  F.lectric  Boat  photographer 
obtained  overall  crowd  ansi 
launching  views  from  an  over¬ 
head  crane  well  back  of  the  spon¬ 
sor’s  platform.  Prints  of  these 
were  available  in  the  Press  Room 
in  about  two  hours. 

The  working  press  entered  the 
yard  through  the  Press  Reception 
Center.  Reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  were  briefed  on  security 
and  were  given  security  clearance 
forms  to  sign. 

A  press  conference  intended  pri¬ 
marily  for  science  writers  had 
been  calle.l  for  the  day  before 
the  launching  at  which  the  revsv 


PRKSS  KIT  helps  Ruth  Cowan. 
.'\P,  in  planning  her  coverage  of 
Nautilus  launching. 


.ATOMIC! — Art  Sasse,  veteran  INP  lensman,  shows  excitement  over 


one  of  his  shots  while  Sonnee 

lutionary  engine,  the  nuclear 
power  plant  which  will  drive  the 
Nautilus,  was  to  be  described  and 
explained. 

This  conference  was  cancelled 
“when  it  became  clear  that  suffi¬ 
cient  new  information  could  not 
be  released  to  make  the  confer¬ 
ence  worthwhile  for  the  press.” 

Special  Trains 

Two  special  trains  from  New 
York  and  the  White  House  spe¬ 
cial  from  Washington,  the  latter 
carrying  about  a  dozen  reporters, 
plus  regular  trains,  planes  and 
automobiles  from  Boston  and  else¬ 
where  carried  members  of  the  big 
press  group. 

Press  Ferryboat 

A  ferryboat  was  tied  up  100 
yards  from  the  scene  and  it  left 
15  minutes  after  the  launching  to 
take  some  still  and  news  reel 
photographers  to  New  I.ondon  so 
they  could  catch  early  trains  to 
New  York  and  Boston. 

Pre-launching  photographs  were 
permitted  the  day  before  the  cere¬ 
mony.  Bunting  which  shrouded 
the  bow  for  the  ceremony  had 
not  been  placed  and  details  of 
the  construction  of  the  fabulous 
undersea  ship  were  revealed  so  the 
photographs  were  recalled  later  by 
security  officials. 

The  New  London  Hay  had  a 
cut  on  its  front  page  and  was 
ready  to  start  its  press  run  the 
day  before  the  launching  when 
security  requested  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  be  withdrawn.  The  newspa¬ 
per  promptly  turned  over  the  plate 
and  all  negatives  and  prints  to 
security.  ,A  similar  picture,  after 
it  had  been  “doctored”  to  blot 
out  the  revealing  portion,  was 
carried  by  .AP  Wirephoto. 

The  Day  devoted  several  pages 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


Gottlieb  peers  at  a  negative. 

Over-50,000 
Session  Added 
To  ANPA  Cord 

A  discussion  session  for  execu¬ 
tives  of  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tion  over  50,000  has  been  added 
to  the  program  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

For  many  years  the  Tuesday 
sessions  have  featured  discussions 
by  executives  from  newspapers  up 
to  10,000  circulation  and  between 
10.000  and  50,000  circulation. 

The  over  -  50,000  group  will 
meet  on  the  same  day  as  the 
others,  .April  20,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

Committees  in  Charge 

ANP.A  President  George  C.  Big- 
gers  has  appointed  the  following 
committees: 

Over  50,000  —  Chairman:  Don 
U.  Bridge,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times  -  Union  and  DenuKrat  & 
Chronicle;  John  L.  Coughlin, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Conrant;  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Millar,  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times  -  Union;  George  M.  Neil, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  fnanirer;  Clyde 
W.  Speer,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle; 
Joyce  A.  Swan.  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  and 
John  W.  Sweeterman.  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post. 

Up  to  50,000 — Chairman:  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Malick,  Shamokin  (Pa.) 
News-Dispatch;  W.  T.  Burgess,  La 
Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  &  Leader 
Press;  Edward  J.  Hughes,  Port 
Chester  (N.  Y.)  Item;  David  B. 
Lindsay.  Jr..  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  Journal;  J.  D. 
I,ong,  Steubenville  (Ohio)  flerald- 
Star.  and  Robert  M.  White.  II. 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 
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‘Bargain  Rate’  Offer  Gives 
Linage  Gain  of  12%  in  Year 


Local  Display  Contracts  Encourage 
Running  Some  Ad  in  2  Papers 

By  James  M.  Fox 

Business  Manager.  Yakima  (Wash.)  Republic  Co. 

I.iKL  so  many  in  our  industry,  we  have  been  struggling  the  past  tew 
years  to  keep  our  advertising  rates  in  line  with  skyrocketing  ex¬ 
penses.  This  procedure  collided  head-on  with  a  local  economic 
condition  in  1952  and  while  other  new'spapers  around  the  country 
were  generally  holding  their  linage  gains  or  going  on  to  new’  highs, 
we  w’cre  jolted  by  a  6%  loss  in  local  display. 

The  agony  that  went  into  our  study  and  analysis  cannot  be  de¬ 
tailed  here  in  this  brief  review.  I.ct  it  suffice  to  say  that  we  evolved 


a  plan  to  lure  advertisers  into  Iwth 
without  a  forced  combination  rate, 

We  publish  morning,  evening 
.and  Sunday  with  3,000  more  sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  evening  paper. 
The  evening  paper  is  distributed 
primarily  in  the  city  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  rural  and  suburban  sub¬ 
scribers.  It  was  seldom  that  an 
advertiser  using  both  papers  ran 
the  same  ad  through;  if  he  ran  at 
all  in  the  morning  paper,  it  was 
usually  a  reduced  size. 

Cut  Kate  for  Same  Ad 

I.ocal  linage  in  the  evening  pa¬ 
per  had  been  running  approxi¬ 
mately  45%  over  the  morning  pa¬ 
per,  excluding  the  Sunday  edition. 
For  the  month  of  December  1953 
this  differential  had  dropped  to 
Ifi'^r' .  Considering  that  we  do  not 
publish  a  Monday  morning  paper, 
this  is  approaching  the  ultimate. 
Flimination  of  the  Monday  after¬ 
noon  paper  from  the  computation 
shows  the  morning  paper  behind 
only  2.4%.  We  do  not  expect  to 
do  much  better  than  that  without 
enforcing  a  combination,  which  is 
not  our  intention  at  any  time. 

Offer  Made 

What  we  did  to  produce  this 
increased  combination  was  to  offer 
those  great  users  of  ‘^Bargain 
Offers."  the  advertisers,  a  “Bar¬ 
gain  Offer”  of  our  own.  We  cut 
rates,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  attractive  to  run  the  same 
ad  in  both  papers.  Although  the 
results  of  our  research  and  discus¬ 
sions  with  some  of  our  leading 
customers  pointed  to  a  rosy  future, 
it  was  definitely  a  calculated  risk 
when  the  plan  became  effective 
Jan.  I.  1953. 

Our  local  display  contracts  had 
always  been  on  a  bulk  space  basis. 
We  now  made  available  space  on 
a  weekly  and  monthly  frequency 
basis  in  addition  to  bulk  space. 
For  a  specific  example  of  rates, 
our  1,000-inch  contract  before  the 
change  was  $1.02  for  one  paper 
and  $2.04  for  both,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  the  Sunday  paper  was 
50%  more  than  the  one  paper 
daily  rate. 

EDITOR  S  PUBLISHER  for 


the  morning  and  evening  papers 

*  •  * 

The  daily  rate  for  the  single  pa¬ 
per  was  increased  to  $1.06  but 
for  a  contract  using  the  same  ad 
in  both  papers  the  rate  became 
$1.85  as  compared  to  the  former 
$2.04,  a  decrease  of  19c.  Roughly, 
this  was  a  10%  cut  for  the  two 
paper  advertiser,  but  a  4%  in¬ 
crease  for  the  fellow  who  con¬ 
tinued  along  the  same  old  paths. 

The  advertising  department  con¬ 
sidered  this  rate  differential  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  them  ample  selling 
leverage  to  offset  the  circulation 
differential  between  morning  and 
evening. 

Linage  Acceleration 

Through  the  12  months  com¬ 
pleted  of  our  new  contract  year, 
local  display  linage  shows  a  gain 
of  12.9%.  Bear  in  mind  that  we 
are  signing  new  contracts  as  the 
old  expire,  although  we  did  give 
any  advertiser  who  wished  the  op¬ 
tion  of  coming  in  on  our  new 
schedule  at  the  inception.  Th's 
gave  many  advertisers  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  lowered  rate  for  more 
than  a  year,  but  there  is  little 
choice  when  you  reduce  rates  ex¬ 
cept  to  offer  to  one  and  all  alike. 
We  did  spare  ourselves  the  head¬ 
ache  of  all  contracts  expiring  the 
same  date. 

To  illustrate  how  this  linage  has 
accelerated  as  more  advertisers 
joined  the  columns  of  both  papers, 
the  following  tabulation  shows  the 


percent  of 

gain 

over  1952: 

1953 

A.  A/ 

P.  V/. 

Total* 

Quarter 

1st 

10.9 

0- 

4.4 

2nd 

25.0 

11.5 

16.0 

3rd 

29.3 

11.4 

15.4 

4th 

30.4 

5.0 

13.6 

*  includes  Sunday 

In  the  tabulation  above,  the 
evening  paper  linage  increase  is 
indicative  of  the  normal  increase 
of  business,  which  would  also  be 
reflected  in  the  morning  paper. 
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Although  we  know  that  our  new 
contract  has  had  some  effect  on 
the  evening  paper,  there  is  no  way 
of  measuring  it.  On  that  basis  we 
have  used  the  evening  paper  in¬ 
crease  as  normal,  the  difference 
between  the  morning  and  evening 
increase  being  the  results  of  the 
new  contract  and  rate  structure. 

41%  Gain  fur  Morning 
Using  the  month  of  December 
(being  the  most  recent  month  and 
therefore  containing  the  greatest 
number  of  new  contracts  and  thus 
more  indicative  of  what  we  are  to 
expect  for  twelve  full  months  un¬ 
der  the  new  contract  basis)  we 
have  a  total  gain  in  local  linage 
on  the  morning  paper  of  41.2%. 
From  this  we  subtract  the  evening 
paper  gain  of  3.2%  as  normal  and 
thus  arrive  at  the  linage  we  claim 
from  the  new  contract,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  satisfying  gain. 

Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  for  a  moment,  the  rate  de¬ 
crease  lowered  our  local  display 
average  rate  8.8%  during  Decem¬ 
ber  so  that  the  final  analysis  gives 
us  approximately  a  5%  net  reve¬ 
nue  gain.  Then  there  is  the  added 
benefit  in  lowered  page  cost  in 
our  composing  room  due  to  run¬ 
ning  the  same  ad  in  both  papers. 
Our  November  page  cost  wun 
$1.09  under  November  1952.  For 
a  full  12  months,  we  estimated 
that  the  increase  in  local  revenue 
and  the  savings  in  the  composing 
room  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
10  per  cent  of  our  present  local 
revenue.  Based  on  our  1953  ex¬ 
perience  this  estimate  still  holds. 

Account  Card  System 
An  important  contributing  fac¬ 
tor  to  the  success  of  our  “Bargain 
Offer”  is  the  operation  of  an  ac¬ 
count  card  system  put  into  use 
with  the  beginning  of  the  new 
contract  to  check  both  salesman 
and  advertiser.  We  have  used  daily 
call  reports  for  salesmen  for  some 
time,  but  they  did  not  tell  a  com¬ 
plete  story.  Our  account  cards 
contain  all  contract  information, 
advertiser’s  personnel  to  contact, 
special  promotion  dates,  store  an¬ 
niversary,  and  a  month  by  month 
recap  of  linage  showing  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  separately. 
This  linage  record  shows  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  for  comparative  pur¬ 
poses  (with  total  space  for  three 
years)  and  is  posted  monthly  as 
soon  as  the  figures  are  available. 
This  gives  us  an  immediate  check 
each  month  of  the  account  ac¬ 
tivity:  reveals  efforts  of  salesman. 

The  master  set  of  account  cards 
is  kept  on  file  alphabetically  in  the 
advertising  director’s  desk.  A  du¬ 
plicate  set  is  maintained  by  each 
salesman  for  his  own  accounts. 
Following  the  close  of  each  month, 
the  advertising  director  sits  dowm 


Year-End  Report 

A  preliminiiry  seven-months 
report  of  this  Yakima  plan  was 
made  by  Mr.  Fox  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers.  In  that 
period  a  linage  gain  of  16% 
was  registered.  Mr.  Fox  brings 
the  picture  up  to  date  for  the 
first  full  year  in  this  article. 


with  each  salesman  and  goes  over 
the  linage  of  each  of  that  sales¬ 
man’s  accounts.  At  this  time  the 
salesman  records  on  his  copy  of 
the  account  card  the  linage  used 
by  the  advertisers  during  the 
month.  This  is  when  the  advertis¬ 
ing  director  has  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  gains  and  losses  of  the 
various  accounts  and  consult  with 
the  salesman  on  results. 

It  is  true  that  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  first  week  of  the  month 
is  devoted  to  this  operation  by  the 
advertising  director,  but  results 
appear  to  confirm  the  value  of 
time  spent.  This  process  goes  a 
long  way  toward  preventing  ne¬ 
glect  of  an  account  by  a  sales¬ 
man.  He  knows  that  12  times  a 
year  each  one  of  his  accounts  and 
that  account’s  fluctuation  in  lin¬ 
age  will  be  discussed  with  his  boss. 
This  is  also  informative  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  director  in  that  he  can 
spot  trends  in  an  account  and  take 
necessary  steps. 

Continued  increases  in  operat¬ 
ing  costs  generally  will  leave  little 
of  our  gains,  but  without  the 
change  wc  made,  we  certainly 
would  have  followed  the  industry 
pattern  of  reduced  earnings.  We 
think  we  made  a  good  move.  To 
date  our  figures  substantiate  this. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  few 
newspaper  combinations  left  any 
more  to  benefit  from  our  exper¬ 
ience  of  an  advertising  rate  de¬ 
crease  to  get  a  linage  increase. 
Fortunately,  advertisers  have  found 
our  “Bargain  Offer”  a  good  buy. 

■ 

Chi.  Tribune  Jeep 
Casualty  of  Peace 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  battle- 
scarred  jeep  has  become  a  “cas¬ 
ualty  of  peace”  in  Korea,  it  was 
reported  this  week  by  Walter  Sim¬ 
mons.  Tribune  correspondent  in 
Seoul. 

An  Army  ruling  is  now  in  force 
that  .Army  mechanics  can  perform 
no  services  for  private  vehicles, 
explained  Mr.  Simmons.  “This  af¬ 
fected  only  the  Tribune  and  one 
other  news  agency  since  all  the 
others  always  had  been  provided 
with  military  vehicles  by  the 
.Army.”  he  added. 

Nicknamed  the  “Tribulator”  by 
a  Chicago  soldier,  the  old  jeep 
had  been  hit  several  times  by 
shell  and  mortar  fragments.  Be¬ 
sides  Walt  Simmons,  the  jeep  was 
also  driven  by  Jack  (The  Beard) 
Thompson  and  Hal  Foust,  while 
they  were  war  correspondents. 
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Chicago  News  Makeup 


Chicago 

When  John  S.  Knight  became 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Newx  nine  years  ago,  he  let  it  be 
known  “there’s  no  excuse  for  being 
dull.” 

Such  an  edict  has  resulted  in 
the  Daily  News  presenting  a  live¬ 
ly-looking  newspaper,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  originality  and  show¬ 
manship  in  makeup — with  the 
front  page  the  “show  window” 
that  meets  the  eye  on  Chicago 
newsstands. 

The  news  editor  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  avoid  static  makeup  like  they 
would  the  plague.  They  go  in  for 
“showmanship  in  type  and  pic¬ 
tures,”  but  they  avoid  the  “sensa¬ 
tional”  in  news  display.  They 
have,  at  the  .suggestion  of  ithe 
managing  editor,  carried  a  panel 
cartoon  at  the  bottom  of  page 
one  as  “change  of  pace”  on  at 
least  one  occasion. 

While  Basil  1..  Walters,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Knight  Newspapers, 
and  Hverett  Norlander,  Daily 
News  managing  editor,  offer  sug¬ 
gestions,  their  “orders”  arc  always 
in  general  terms.  They  leave  the 
actual  job  of  news  display  and 
makeup  to  I'.d  Akers,  news  editor, 
and  John  Stanton,  night  news 
esiitor.  The  latter  makes  up  the 
first  edition  of  the  Daily  News 
that  goes  to  press  at  8:45  a.m. 

Page  One  Quarterback 
Ed  Akers  is  the  front  page 
“quarterback”  for  four  of  the  five 
editions  every  day.  John  Stanton 
has  the  job  of  making  up  a  “new” 
paper  every  day  for  the  first  edi¬ 
tion.  His  choice  of  stories  and 
hcaslline  display  sets  a  pattern  for 
only  one  edition,  as  far  as  the 
front  page  is  concerned,  although 
many  of  the  stories  and  pictures 
chosen  often  run  through  the  en¬ 
tire  day  under  different  display. 
Nfr.  Stanton  does,  however,  estab¬ 
lish  a  fairly  set  daily  pattern  for 
the  inside  pages. 

“We  follow  no  set  formula  for 
the  front  page.”  the  two  editors 
told  E  &  P.  “The  only  formula 
we  have  is  to  keep  the  front  page 
looking  fresh — to  keep  it  different, 
and  to  avoid  any  standard  type 
layout.  We  always  strive  to  keep 
our  best  wares  on  display  above 
the  fold,  from  the  standpoint  of 
street  sales.” 

Skillful  Blending 
There  is  no  exact  description  of 
Daily  News  front  page  makeup.  It 
certainly  is  not  vertical.  Nor  is 
it  entirely  horizontal.  It  is  actual¬ 
ly  a  skillful  blending  of  the  so- 
called  horizontal  with  a  few  tricks 
in  headline  typography  that  are 
pretty  much  the  “brain  child”  of 
the  Daily  News.  For  instance,  the 
“over  the  roof”  banner  line  that 


is  used  frequently  above  the  logo¬ 
type,  is  viewed  as  “blessing”  if 
a  hot  story  breaks  late.  The  “roof 
heading”  can  be  used  above  a  72 
or  96  conventional  banner  line 
and  the  story  can  go  any  place  in 
the  paper.  The  “above  roof”  spot, 
however,  is  sometimes  used  for 
pictures,  or  even  whole  stories;  or 
is  divided  between  a  two-line  ban¬ 
ner  line  and  late  bulletins  set  in 
boldface. 

“We  have  no  inhibitions,  or  re¬ 
strictions,”  said  Mr.  .Akers.  “We 
can  try  anything,  as  long  as  it  is 
in  good  taste.” 

Nesvs  Kdilnr  Decides 

At  the  Daily  News,  display  of 


FIRST  edition,  or  Blue  Streak, 
showing  page  one  makeup  devised 
by  night  news  editor. 


Ed  Akers  (seated),  news  editor  of  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  John 
Stanton,  night  news  editor,  go  into  a  huddle  on  makeup  of  inside 
pages.  They  are  responsible  for  originality  and  showmanship  in  Daily 
News  typographical  display. 


every  .story  is  decided  by  the  news 
editor.  All  copy  goes  through  the 
news  desk,  including  carbons  from 
the  financial  department.  The  city 
desk  and  the  telegraph  desk  read 
local  and  wire  news  for  content, 
facts  and  style,  but  the  headline 
display  and  the  length  of  the 
story  are  decided  by  the  news  edi¬ 
tor.  He,  in  turn,  designates  the 
head  and  length  before  turning 
the  copy  over  to  the  universal 
copy  desk  for  final  editing. 

The  news  editor  leaves  the  lay¬ 
outs  prepared  for  the  women’s 
pages,  sports  section  and  financial 
pages  to  those  department  heads. 


I'he  editorial  page  is  made  up  by 
the  editorial  writing  staff. 

Tom  Collins,  feature  editor,  is 
responsible  for  the  makeup  of  the 
women’s  section  and  feature  page# 
which  reflect  much  originality  in 
style. 

The  news  editor  has  a  penchant 
for  rejecting  the  commonplace,  or 
anything  trite  as  far  as  news  han¬ 
dling  is  concerned.  By  passing  on 
all  news,  both  local  and  telegraph, 
the  news  editor  approaches  each 
story  w  ith  a  “fresh,  unbiased  look” 
at  the  news  as  it  flows  from  the 
city  and  telegraph  desks. 

When  it  comes  to  selecting 


Has  Showmanship 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Soke  t9iS  .VvxbTY 

ACCUSE  4  W  PLOT 
TOUUREUTHER 


iKE  PUUB 


(  Minirruent 


LAST  edition,  or  Red  Streak,  same 
day,  showing  how  display  of  news 
has  changed  during  five  editions. 

stories  and  making  up  page  one, 
the  news  editor  seeks  to  have 
something  on  the  front  page  that 
will  appeal  to  women,  some  poli¬ 
tics,  some  humor,  some  .science — 
if  possible,  “why”  stuff,  and  also 
some  ’’corn.”  The  “Daily  Chuckle” 
which  has  been  widely  copied, 
originated  with  Mr.  Norlander. 

“Stimetimes  we  get  off  balance," 
said  Mr.  .Akers.  “We  find  we  have 
too  much  politics,  or  too  much 
tragedy.  But  we  strive  for  a  happy 
blending  that  will  have  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  appeal.” 

They  try,  also,  to  keep  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  page  one  from  looking 
drab  by  using  two-column  heads 
beneath  the  fold.  They  use  “kicker 
lines”  to  supplement  main  head¬ 
lines  to  give  added  flourish  to  a 
story.  .Above  all,  they  don’t  like 
a  tight  paper  where  headlines  are 
“bumping”  each  other  at  either 
side.  They  try  for  plenty  of  white 
space  in  all  their  headlines.  Half¬ 
tones  are  made  less  than  full- 
column  width,  thus  giving  more 
white  space  around  the  cuts.  In¬ 
side  pages  are  as  carefully  made 
up  as  page  one,  thus  increasing 
the  re.adcr  traffic  throughout  the 
paper. 

Daily  News  editors  work  only 
with  Bixloni  type  for  headlines, 
except  for  banner  lines  set  in 
Gothic  type,  72  or  96  point.  Bod- 
on  i  heads  are  varied  by  using 
italic  or  Roman.  They  try  to  keep 
heavy  heads  separated  by  either 
using  a  picture  or  short  indented 
matter.  They  use  two  and  three- 
column  headlines  on  stories  on 
inside  pages  to  catch  the  reader’s 
eye.  “.And  there  must  be  plenty 
of  air  in  the  paper,”  said  Mr. 
Akers. 

“We  try  to  avoid  jump  stories 
on  page  one,”  added  Mr.  Stanton. 
“We  permit  one  a  day,  but  two 
or  more  are  most  unusual.  We  try 
to  keep  the  best  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  above  the  fold  on  page  one 
so  they  can  be  .seen  on  the  news¬ 
stand.” 

( Continued  on  page  49  ) 
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NATION'S  ARTISTS  SEE  CONFUSION  AS  A  FIFTH  POWER  IN  BERLIN 


ONE  issoe- 

IWANT  REDCHWA 
INOHTMISW 


l*OU>kN 


doucs 


BRITAIN 


SAME  "OLE 

It.  r.liiiMcr. 


BALONEY 


IN  CONFERENCE! 


GENTLEMEN!  BE  SEATED!' 

Whitman,  Stockton  (I'alif.)  Ni 


Russians  Ape  Western 
Press  Relations  Setup 


hall  in  the  heavily  guarded  Allied  dor  L.  IlyichoN 
Control  .Authority  building  the  day  the  Soviet  fore 
before  the  talks  began  for  a  look  department.  H 
around.  And  just  before  the  first  only  the  detail: 
session  began,  19  photographers  ister  V.  M.  \ 
operating  on  a  pool  basis  were  which  were  th 
permitted  inside  to  photograph  Fnglish  and  ' 
the  ministers  and  their  delegations,  speeches  were  i 
Once  the  daily  sessions  began.  In  the  Westi 
the  press  was  not  allowed  past  tral  press  hea 
and  located  next  door  to  Hastern  the  guarded  gates  of  the  park  in  900  reporters 
press  headquarters,  served  all  front  of  the  A.C.A.  building.  Ar-  conference,  wa' 
kinds  of  food  and  not-so-good  rivals  and  departures  of  the  min-  10-story  Kathrc 
coffee.  A  string  trio  somewhat  un-  isters  could  be  watched  from  the  But  the  roor 
enthusiastically  produced  semi-  press  center  facing  the  building,  the  corridors  n 
classical  music.  But  the  real  information  on  de-  tribution  of  t( 

Communist  newspapers  from  velopments  in  the  formal  sessions  regularly  broug 
the  Soviet  orbit,  Paris  and  London  came  about  a  half-hour  after  the  scrimmages  am 
were  on  sale,  and  one  could  buy  adjournment  when  all  four  delega-  I  he  West 
Fast  marks  at  the  rate  of  2.20  for  tions  held  briefing  sessions  for  the  had  more  than 
one  dollar,  although  the  real  value  press.  for  everyone. 

IS  something  less  than  18  to  one.  Press  spokesmen  of  all  delega-  telephone,  fron 
The  second  night  of  the  confer-  tions  attended  the  closed  sessions  could  be  made 
ence,  western  press  association  and  then  gave  fill-ins  to  the  press,  world.  The  I 
men  were  informed  they  would  be  The  British  briefings  were  perhaps  tower  boasted 
given  individual  work  rooms  in  the  most  popular,  even  with  many  did  a  boom-to\ 
the  ministry  building.  American  correspondents.  These  arran] 

The  conference  itself  was  cov-  The  Russian  briefing  officer  at  the  U.  S.  or  an 
ered  from  a  distance.  Reporters  the  Fast  Berlin  press  center  was  a  penny,  the 
were  allowed  into  the  conference  liftyish,  former  Pravtia  editor  Fe-  office  made  e 


KKKI.IN  bureau  chief  Joseph  H.  Singer  dictates  a  story  to  INS  office 
over  a  radiophone  at  the  entrance  to  the  Allied  Control  Authority 
Building  in  \>est  Berlin,  scene  of  sessions  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
conference.  INS  leased  the  only  radio-taxi  in  the  city  to  speed  up 
coverage  of  the  conference. 
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TAX  REDUCTION  will  stem  the  tide  toward  socir^i  ism  in  this  coui^trj,  .^aid  Eogene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  newspapers  in  Arizona  and  Indiana  at  the  Natio  nal  Editorial  Association  meeting  at  Chandler.  Ariz. 
The  great  threat  to  America,  he  said,  comes  “nicely  shined  up  by  soft-soap  promises  of  easy  living  .  .  . 
not  by  legislation  or  revolution,  but  by  taxation.”  In  the  picture,  left  to  right,  are:  Mr.  Pulliam;  Allen  C. 
McIntosh,  of  Luverne.  Minn.,  NEA  president;  Mrs.  Pulliam;  Don  Eck,  NEA  manager;  and  Gen.  Albert 

C.  Wedemeyer. 


Lawyer  Debates 
Fair  Trial  Code 
With  Reporter 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  proposed  fair  trial  —  free 
press  code  of  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers’  Association  “suf¬ 
fers  from  a  lack  of  reality”  be¬ 
cause  of  a  “fundamental  conflict” 
between  a  free  press  and  a  free 
trial,  Pennsylvania  attorneys  were 
told  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association 
here  last  week. 

John  M.  McCullough,  veteran 
reporter  for  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  until  his  recent  resignation 
to  become  executive  secretary  of 
the  Delaware  River  Port  Authori¬ 
ty,  told  the  lawyers’  convention  the 
code  “would  precipitate  problems 
fully  as  serious  as  those  which  it 
seeks  to  solve.” 

Edwin  R.  Otterbourg,  president 
of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers’ 
Association,  defended  the  propo¬ 
sals  of  his  group.  He  told  the 
convention  there  is  something 
morally  wrong  -  and  should  be 
legally  wrong  —  in  the  publishing 
of  stories  on  what  witnesses  are 
willing  to  tell  reporters  they  will 
say  under  oath  during  a  trial. 

Mr.  McCullough  declared  that 
effective  enforcement  of  this  pro¬ 
posal  (.Article  4  of  the  code) 
“would  require  the  instantaneous 
muzzling  of  every  police  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  Otterbourg  said,  “There  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  law¬ 
yers  and  the  press  should  not 
always  see  eye  to  eye  so  tlvit 
the  guarantees  of  a  free  press  and 
fair  trial  remain  as  pillars  of  our 
society. 

“We  lawyers  have  no  right  to 
take  a  ‘holier  than  thou'  attitude 
.  .  .  but  we  have  to  stop  the 
conduct  of  those  lawyers  who 
violate  our  canons  of  ethics.  Those 
who  seek  to  try  their  cases  by 
newspapers  and  who  make 
speeches  and  statements  and  give 
out  interviews  and  issue  copies  of 
legal  documents  that  should  be 
kept  sealed  —  all  for  the  sordid 
purpose  of  winning  their  cases.” 
the  attorney  added. 

On  court  reporting  he  said  the 
public  is  entitled  to  know  what 
goes  on  in  the  court  room  but 
that  “first  and  foremost  the  news¬ 
papers  must  recognize  that  a  man 
must  get  a  fair  trial  and  with  this 
they  dare  not  interfere.” 

Mr.  Otterbourg  also  called  for 
an  end  to  the  publication  of  the 
way  juries  vote,  saying  “the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  jury  should  be 
kept  sacred.” 

Paying  of  witnesses  for  advance 
stories  “seems  to  be  most  repre¬ 
hensible.”  the  attorney  said. 

Mr.  McCullough  said.  “Too 
much  of  the  discussion  on  this 
subject  has  been  marked  by  pious 
platitudes  and  even  more  pious 
attitudes.  .  .  .  The  bar  and  the 
press  either  have  stalked  stiff- 
legged  about  each  other,  like 


wary  tom-cats,  each  uncertain  of 
the  other’s  designs,  or  they  have 
indulged  in  almost  revolting 
scenes  of  self-flaggellation  and  ab¬ 
negation.” 

He  asked  why  judges  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  indulge  occasional  sopho- 
moric  witticisms  or  sarcasms  in¬ 
jurious  to  their  own  dignity  and 
the  court’s;  why  altorHeys  some¬ 
times  are  “permitted  to  engage  in 
antics  that  would  embarrass  Mil- 
ton  Berle — conduct  which  in  some 
instances  nauseates  working  news¬ 
papermen  themselves,”  and  why 
the  occasional  newspaper  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  “scribble  its  smudged 
obscenities  upon  this  solemn  mon¬ 
ument  that  free  men  erected  for 
free  men.” 

The  former  reporter  declared. 
“There  is  a  fundamental  conflict 
between  free  press  and  fair  trial. 

.  .  .  If  fair  trial  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  absolute  objective  of  our 
system  of  justice,  then  a  free  press 
cannot  in  simple  logic  be  toler¬ 
ated.  Contrarywise,  if  the  free 
press  is  an  absolute  objective, 
then  fair  trial  is  impossible.” 

Sumptuary  legislation,  h?  point¬ 
ed  out.  “might  destroy  more  of 
the  liberties  with  which  we  are 
both  concerned  than  it  would  pre¬ 
serve.”  He  added  that  laws  to  en¬ 
force  the  proposals  of  the  New 
York  code  “simply  would  not 
work.” 

■ 

More  for  Information 

Washington 

The  Eisenhower  budget  proposes 
that  the  information  offices  of  the 
Defense  Department  be  allowed 
S 1 .000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
against  $450,000  for  the  current 
year.  The  needs  of  the  department 
for  personnel  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 


Pre-Trial  Secrecy 
Law  Advocated 

A  “fa  r  trial”  law  which  would 
prohibit  law  enforcement  officers 
and  defense  attorneys  from  giv¬ 
ing  information  to  the  press  in 
criminal  matters  before  trial  is  be¬ 
ing  advocated  by  a  committee  of 
the  New  York  Slate  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  recommendation  that  the 
Association  urue  the  Legislature  to 
amend  the  C  ivil  Rights  Law  in 
this  respect  was  made  this  week 
at  ■  the  group’s  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  City.  Disclosures  per¬ 
taining  to  the  issue  to  be  tried 
would  be  forbidden  unless  author¬ 
ized  by  the  court,  in  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Louis  Waldman  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  making  the  report. 


Aid  Firemen  Fund 

Chicago 

A  total  of  $35,782.47  was 
raised  by  the  Chicago  American 
for  the  families  of  five  firemen 
killed  in  the  collapse  of  the  Reli¬ 
ance  Hotel  here  Dec.  17.  Readers 
contributed  all  except  the  $5,000 
from  the  American  Benefit  Fund 
which  spearheaded  the  drive  for 
money.  Individual  gifts  ranged 
from  $100  down  to  $1. 

■ 

Lindeman  with  AP 

Dai.i.as 

Bard  Lindeman.  who  has  been 
a  temporary  editor  in  the  Dallas 
bureau  of  the  .Associated  Press, 
has  been  assigned  as  a  regular 
editor.  He  was  formerly  a  pub¬ 
licity  man  for  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  and  a  columnist  for 
Tokyo  edition  of  Stars  and  Stripes. 


White  Elephant 
Fun  Develops 
Ad  Stampede 

D\li  as  ^ 

To  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  a 
white  elephant  is  a  front  page  fea¬ 
ture  for  a  week,  a  contest  that 
draws  1,500  entries  and  a  hook  on 
which  to  hang  46,585  line.s  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising. 

It  is  also  a  concrete  canoe,  first 
prize  winner  in  the  Times  Herald’s 
White  Elephant  Contest,  which 
paid  readers  $100,  $50,  $25  and 
25  $1  prizes.  On  the  day  winners 
were  announced  the  paper  had  a 
herd  of  white  elephant  display  ads. 
White  elephant  classified  ads  are 
still  running. 

Readers  were  kept  informed  on 
each  day’s  most  fascinating  entries 
with  front  page  pictures  and  sto¬ 
ries  by-lined  “White  Elephant 
Editor,”  another  name  for  Lloyd 
Price,  head  of  the  special  services 
department. 

Judges  were  the  director  of 
Dallas’  zoo,  the  curator  of  the 
Dallas  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  and  the  head  of  the  Dallas 
Bonehead  Club.  Queenie,  the  zoo  1 
elephant,  was  chairman  emeritus 
of  the  panel. 

An  impromptu  follow-up  on 
the  story  came  in  front  page  box 
the  day  after  the  contest  ended. 

The  story  announced  that  a 
“fraudulent  entry”  by  one.  “D. 

M.  Swen”  had  been  removed 
from  second  place 

It  had  developed  that  “Swen” 
(spell  it  backwards)  was  the  nom 
de  contest  of  Tex  Maude,  a  sports  , 
writer  for  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  who  was  only  kidding. 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  IlVewspaper  • 


650  Local  Rate  Cards 
Available  Through  ANA 


A  sfRvicK  to  assist  advertisers 
in  checking  dealer  invoices  for  co¬ 
operative  advertising  by  means  of 
a  file  of  more  than  650  local  U.  S. 
newspaper  rate  cards  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers. 
The  cards  are  reproduced  in  loose- 
leaf  binders  and  show  the  local 
rates  as  of  October,  1953  for  the 
650  newspapers  participating  in 
the  service. 

100  Requests 

To  date  nearly  100  ANA  news¬ 
paper  -  using  member  companies 
have  requested  the  set  of  local 
rate  cards.  Many  have  pointed 
out  that  they  maintain  sizable 
staffs  or  outside  organizations  to 
check  dealer  invoices  for  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  and  the  ANA  lo¬ 
cal  newspaper  rate  card  service 
substantially  expedites  this  opera¬ 
tion.  The  cards  themselves  con¬ 
tain  all  pertinent  information  on 
local  rates. 

The  service  is  issued  to  ANA 
member  companies  on  u  partial 
cost  defraying  basis  of  $15  for 
each  set  of  the  cards.  The  set  of 
cards  is  available  to  cooperating 
newspapers  for  $25  and  to  all 
other  non- AN  A  members  for  a 
charge  of  $50. 

I  he  plan  to  collect  the  set  of 
rate  cards  was  originated  by  the 
\  N  A  C  ooperative  Advertising 
Steering  C  ommittee,  chairmanned 
by  Walter  l.owy.  vicepresident  and 
advertising  manager,  the  Formfit 
Company,  upon  recognizing  the 
need  for  information  on  Ux:al 
newspaper  rates  and  the  difficulty 
of  securing  the  cards  individually. 

The  ANA  Newspaper  Steering 
Committee,  now  chairmanned  by 
George  Abrams,  BUxk  Drug  (  om- 
pany.  began  this  project  under  the 
chairmanship  of  George  Mosley, 
Seagram-Distillers  C  orp.,  through 
its  series  of  meetings  with  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  Relations  C  ommittee  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  execu¬ 
tives  Association. 

Newspaper  Support 

I  he  NAEA  C’ommittee.  former¬ 
ly  chairmanned  by  John  Moffett. 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  A  Trib¬ 
une  and  now  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Russell  Harris.  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier  Express,  has  sup¬ 
ported  this  project  and  aided  in 
the  collection  of  current  cards. 

In  addition  to  member-newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  N.AEA,  member-news¬ 
papers  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  AsscKiation.  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  have  provided  their  local 
rate  cards  for  inclusion  in  this 
service. 
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Mens  Wear  Scored 
For  Low  Linage 

Failure  of  men’s  wear  retailers 
to  use  sufficient  newspaper  linage 
to  influence  consumer  demand  is 
blamed  for  the  men’s  wear  indus¬ 
try’s  “chronic  crisis  of  under  con¬ 
sumption”  in  Henry  B.ich  Associ¬ 
ates’  monthly  Bach  Letter. 

Retail  linage  is  lagging,  the 
New  York  advertising  agency 
points  out,  because  of  “a  defeatist 
policy  of  surrendering  to  any 
softness  in  consumer  buying”  and 
because  of  increasing  timidity  “in 
the  face  of  intensified  competition 
for  the  consumer  dollar.” 

The  industry  is  also  under-pro¬ 
moted  at  the  national  consumer 
level,  according  to  Bach,  which 
notes  that  the  entire  field  last  year 
spent  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  its  wholesale  olume. 

Newspaper  Ad  Called 
Gauge  of  Public  Pulse 

The  fastest  gauge  of  the  public 
pulse  is  through  the  medium  of 
newspaper  advertising,  according 


As  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  for  Brown- 
Forman  Distillers  Corporation, 
Louisville.  Ky.,  Rodman  W. 
.Moorhead,  Jr.,  controls  the 
purse  strings  on  a  newspaper 
advertising  appropriation  that’s 
tantalizingly  close  to  being  an 
even  $1,000,000. 

“We  feel  very  strongly  that 
newspapers  are  a  basic  adver¬ 
tising  medium  and  directly  at¬ 
tribute  their  use  to  the  success 
of  our  three  brands — Old  For¬ 
ester,  Early  Times  and  King.” 
Roll  declares  by  way  of  ex¬ 
plaining  why  newspapers  get  so 
hefty  a  slice  of  his  total  ad 
budget  pie. 

Last  Fall,  for  example,  as 
part  of  its  holiday  drive. 
Brown-Forman  used  210  news¬ 
papers  for  its  Early  Times 
premium  straight  whiskey  and 
187  newspapers  for  Old  For¬ 
ester  Kentucky  straight  bour¬ 
bon. 

A  native  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
Rod  acquired  his  military  bear¬ 
ing  at  Blair  Academy,  Blairs- 
town,  N.  J.;  did  post-graduate 
work  in  the  School  of  Alcohol 
Studies  at  Yale  University. 


to  James  Beam,  advertising  head 
of  the  Paper-Mate  Pen  Company, 
Inc.  in  an  address  this  week  be¬ 
fore  the  Will  Rogers  Optimist 
C  lub  of  Beverly  Hills. 

In  re-telling  the  fabulous  suc¬ 
cess  story  of  the  Paper-Mate  firm, 
Mr.  Beam  stressed  that  his  firm 
consistently  launched  new  cam¬ 
paigns  via  newspapers  rather  than 
other  advertising  media  because 
the  former  showed  results. 

“A  newspaper  ad  is  in  black 
and  white.  It  is  definite  and  real. 
Its  results  are  the  same.  There  is 
nothing  nebulou'  about  it.  When 
Paper-Mate,  for  example,  intro¬ 
duced  the  white  pen  to  the  public, 
we  selected  newspaper  ads  to  tell 
our  story.  .And  we  knew  within 
24  hours  how  successful  our  cam¬ 
paign  had  been,  for  all  we  needed 
to  do  was  check  the  stores  selling 
the  white  pen  and  find  out  their 
sales  figures.”  .Mr.  Beam  said. 

The  company’s  advertising  bud¬ 
get  for  1954  is  the  greatest  in  its 
history,  amounting  to  some  $4- 
million.  with  the  largest  portion 
of  these  funds  being  channeled  in¬ 
to  newspaper  ads. 

■ 

Merchandising  Paper 

The  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette  has  published  its  first  issue 
of  “Retail  Reporter.”  six-page 
merchandising  tabloid  designed  to 
help  national  advertisers  at  the  re¬ 
tail  level. 


After  firs!  working  in  a 
travel  agency  and  then  a  brok¬ 
erage  firm,  he  joined  Brown- 


Kudmaii  M.  Aloorheud.  Jr. 

Brown-Eorman  l)i\tiller\  Corp. 


Forman  in  1934.  His  early 
studies  of  alcohol  and  his  sub¬ 
sequent  travel  agency  exper¬ 
ience  blendeJ  nicely  to  enable 
him  to  "go”  places  in  the  alco¬ 
holic  beverage  business. 


'53  Linage  Up 
4.2%;  Auto. 

Tops  All  Gains 

Newspaper  advertising  in  52  ci¬ 
ties  checked  by  Media  Records  ir. 
1953  totaled  2,610,669,761  lines, 
an  increase  of  4.2  per  cent  over 
the  2.505,393.224  lines  in  1952. 
For  the  year  to  date  linage  in¬ 
creased  in  all  classifications. 

Automotive  Leads 

Largest  gain  was  in  automotive, 
which  rose  30.5  per  cent.  Gener¬ 
al  showed  a  5.4  rise  and  classi¬ 
fied  increased  5.1  per  cent.  Dis¬ 
play,  financial,  and  retail  showed 
respective  gains  of  3.9,  3.5,  and 
1.5  per  cent.  Department  store 
was  up  0.8. 

Total  advertising  linage  for 
December  was  up  2.0  per  cent 
Classified  showed  the  only  linage 
dip  for  the  month;  was  off  5.0  per 
cent.  On  the  monthly  basis,  the 
following  percentage  gains  were 
registered: 

Percentage  Gains 

Display,  3.9;  retail,  including 
department  stores,  1.5;  department 
stores,  1.8;  general,  12.7;  auto¬ 
motive.  13.6;  and  financial,  13.6. 

The  city-by<ity  figures  for  De¬ 
cember  wUl  be  found  on  page  46 
of  this  issue. 


Since  joining  Brown-J-orman. 
Rod  has  held  positions  in  the 
order  and  bottling  departments; 
has  been  purchasing  agent, 
sales  promotion  manager,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  and  advertising 
manager  before  assuming  h  i  s 
present  duties  in  1945.  In  1951 
he  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors. 

When  he’s  not  occupied  with 
charting  the  advertising  strate¬ 
gy  for  B-F’s  three  brands.  Rod 
is  up  to  his  hips  in  lival  civic 
and  business  affairs.  Among 
other  things,  he’s  director  of 
the  .Advertising  Club  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Norton  Infirmary,  and  i' 
a  member  of  the  Vestry  of  St. 
Francis  in  the  Fields. 

He  is  a  past  director  of  the 
River  Valley  Country  Club  and 
has  served  as  director  of  the 
Louisville  Philharmonic  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau.  the  Louisville  Commun¬ 
ity  (  best,  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  Blood  Bank. 

Rod  is  married,  has  three 
children.  .And  all  five  .Moor- 
heads  share  the  chores  of 
gentleman  farming  near  Har- 
rods  Creek.  Ky. — R.  B.  Mcl. 
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ROP  Color  Requires 
Know-How,  More  ‘SelV 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Two  fundamental  points  stood 
out  as  the  ROP  Color  Seminar 
pulled  stakes  after  its  enthusiastic 
session  at  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association  con¬ 
vention  here  last  week.  (F&P,  Jan. 
2.J.  page  7.) 

If  newspapers  are  going  to  take 
full  advantage  of  what  color  can 
do  for  advertisers,  newspaper  ad¬ 
men  must  recognize  that  ( 1  )  the 
key  to  the  growth  of  such  linage 
rests  primarily  in  the  mcrlianicul, 
rather  than  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment;  (2)  ad  salesmen  must  im¬ 
press  upon  both  retailers  and 
manufacturers  that  their  ads  in 
’.‘'4  need  to  do  “more  of  the  selling 
iob."  a  task  that  color  is  admir¬ 
ably  suited  to  do. 

Two  Offer  Suggestions 

The  suggestions  which  follow 
arc  taken  from  talks  presented  by 
the  NAFA  color  panel.  Frank 
Reilly,  president  of  Lake  Shore 
Flectrotype  Company,  dealt  with 
the  mechanical  “know  -  how”  of 
ROP  color.  Harry  N.  King,  as¬ 
sistant  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cliicaf’o  Trihiine, 
showed  how  color  has  a  “shock 
value”  that  advertisers  can  trans¬ 
late  into  sales. 

Mr.  Reilly  said  newspaper  color 
is  easier  to  sell  today;  in  fact,  it 
iilmost  sells  itself.  “The  attraction 
of  color  in  magazines,  the  appeal 
that  coUtr  TV  will  have,  and  the 
desire  of  every  manufacturer  to  see 
his  product  displayed  in  all  its 
beauty,  have  the  advertiser  half 
sold,”  he  said. 

“The  advertiser  is  willing  to  pay 
the  premium  over  black  and 
white.”  says  Mr.  Reilly,  “because 
he  feels  the  results  will  be  worth 
the  difference.  But  often  when  he 
compares  the  results  with  maga¬ 
zine  color,  he  is  disappointed. 

Dealers  Often  Skeptical 

“If  he  is  a  national  manufac¬ 
turer,  determined  to  spark  his  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  with  the  use 
of  this  revolutionary  color  medi;i. 
his  efforts  are  rebuffed  by  lack 
of  dealer  enthusiasm.”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  “The  ilealer  knows  what 
will  happen  to  the  reproduction 
In  his  local  paper.  It  will  bear 
little  resemblance  to  the  clc;ir 
colored,  sharp  preprint  reproduc¬ 
tion  placed  so  enticingly  before 
him.” 

T  he  inexpert  handling  of  color 
ads  by  inexperienced  newspapers 
also  accounts  for  the  f;ict  that 
when  the  mats  are  offered  free, 
but  no  cooperative  money  is  avail¬ 
able.  the  local  dealer  will  not 
spend  his  own  money  for  what 
he  feels  may  be  a  disastrous  re¬ 
sult,  Mr.  Reilly  asserted.  He  point¬ 
ed  to  newspaper  tearpages  of  a 


national  ad  that  ran  in  19  cities, 
showing  quite  a  variation  in  color 
reproduction. 

“Color  blindness  on  the  part  of 
some  pressmen  or  lack  of  quality 
checking  by  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  is  the  only  excuse  for 
such  a  wide  color  variation  from 
the  furnished  progressive  proof.” 
he  explained. 

Mr.  Reilly  reviewed  some  of 
the  mechanical  problems  that 
cause  poor  color  rcproeluction  in 
newspapers; 

“First  of  all,  some  subjects  are 
simply  not  suitable  for  color.  Do 
not  accept  anything  that  comes 
your  way  in  the  form  of  copy 
or  reproductive  material.  Choose 
the  best. 

“(2)  Engravings  from  artwork 
(whether  wash  drawings,  Fchta- 
chrome.  Kodachrome  or  what¬ 
ever)  should  contain  high  con¬ 
trasts.  If  they  are  not  present, 
the  engraver  should  shoot  the  neg¬ 
ative  in  a  high  key  ;md  depart 
from  copy  to  make  greater  con¬ 
trasts. 

“(.J)  Half-tone  screens  should 
be  limited  to  75  lines  in  fineness. 
The  more  successful  campaigns 
arc  produced  in  65  line. 

“(4)  When  possible,  preprints 
of  ads  should  be  m;iJe.  to  d's- 
cover  and  correct  problems  before 
insertion.  Elimination  of  hard 
edges  of  inside  vignettes,  by  addi- 
tion;d  makeready  in  the  casting 
mat;  change  of  ink  to  match  color 
progressives,  or  adjustment  in  reg¬ 
ister.  are  examples  of  ways  to 
perfect  the  job.  Detection  of  faulty 
material  is  also  made  in  this  way. 
If  preprints  are  impossible,  press 
plates  should  be  cast  and  proofed 
in  black  and  white  for  examina- 
ti('n  of  tone  values,  screens, 
vignettes,  etc. 

“(5)  Do  not  flat  cast  m;its 
made  for  direct  casting.  You  will 
lose  details,  throw  the  ad  out  of 
register  and  get  a  muddy  repro¬ 
duction. 

Lsc  High  Quality  Inks 

“(6)  Stronger  inks  with  higher 
dye  contents  will  improve  .J-color 
process  where  the  blue  must  be 
•depended  upon  to  do  what  the 
black  now  does  in  4-color  process. 
Improved  quality  will  occur;  ink 
costs  will  be  slightly  higher  but 
due  to  the  additional  strength  of 
ink  less  quantity  need  by  ap¬ 
plied. 

“(7 )  The  Lake  Shore  Bista 
I’re-Madeready  M;it  has  resulted 
in  a  sharper  color  newsprint  by 
keeping  high  lights,  middle  tones 
and  vignettes  clean  and  bright. 
This  patented  product  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  Lake  Shore  but  only 
through  the  cooperation  of  the 
mechanical  departments  of  the 
leading  newspapers  has  it  been 


brought  to  its  present  state  of  i 
perfection.”  i 

At  the  Great  Lakes  Mechanical 
Conference  held  in  Indianapolis 
recently  it  was  suggested  that  a 
face  mat  be  furnished  so  that  the  ' 
makeready  that  is  casted  into  the 
plate  be  fully  retained  through 
the  shaving  and  machining  oper¬ 
ations.  he  said,  adding:  “We  are 
working  on  this  development  and 
hope  that  this  will  further  improve 
the  printed  result.  This  extra  op¬ 
eration  will  increase  the  cost  to 
the  advertiser  slightly  but  he  will 
gladly  pay  it  in  the  interest  of 
finer  reproductions.” 

Mr.  King  approached  the  color 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
sharper  selling  on  the  part  of 
newspapers  in  making  the  manu¬ 
facturer  aware  of  the  job  ROP 
color  can  do  for  him.  In  the 
matter  of  results,  he  said: 

“lust  let  me  flash  a  few  from 
our  own  experience.  Four  color 
pages  sold  over  500.000  3  can 
cartons  of  Red  Heart  Dog  Food; 
over  $1,000,000  in  real  estate 
traceable  to  one  page;  187%  in¬ 
crease  of  RC.A  records;  over  20,- 
000  coupons  on  a  Lake  Shore 
Honey  and  Bisquick  combination 
advertisement;  more  than  47,000 
units  sold  from  one  promotion  of 
Snow  Ball  Ice  Cream  packages 
and  this  was  only  a  secondary 
part  of  a  Bowman  Milk  page; 
Sawyer  Biscuit  after  50  years  had 


rather  limited  distribution  and  sold 
only  one  major  chain. 

“With  a  new  product.  Town 
House  Crackers,  supported  by  19 
pages  they  were  able  to  sell  every 
one  of  the  major  chains  and  in 
15  months  went  from  nowhere  to 
20%  of  the  market.  Gerher's 
went  from  5th  to  l.v/  position. 

“1  wish  that  time  would  permit 
my  telling  you  a  most  plowinf; 
.\tory  of  the  meat  packers  —  Ar¬ 
mour  —  Wilson  —  Oscar  Mayer 
—  Hormel  —  Scott  Peterson  — 
and.  yes.  Swift.  Last  year  they. 
Swift,  ran  28  pages  and  I  might 
mention  they  were  somewhat 
crowded  by  Oscar  Mayer  with  21. 
one  of  those  companies  that  have 
done  an  amazing  job  by  regional 
selling.  From  all  of  these  ac¬ 
counts  a  total  of  70  pages.  Would 
these  big  boys  in  one  of  the  most 
competitive  classifications  of  busi¬ 
ness  be  storming  the  market  if 
lightning  was  not  hitting  in  the 
right  spot?” 

As  for  rates,  Mr.  King  said 
he  had  found  that  the  color  pre¬ 
mium  runs  from  about  20''f  to 
30%.  He  closed  with: 

“Mr.  Manufacturer,  for  about 
one-half  cent  per  family  you  can 
dominate  —  impell  buying  action, 
surely  and  quickly  —  gain  a  con¬ 
sumer  franchise  for  your  produce. 
HOW?  With  an  atleipiate  sched¬ 
ule  of  ROPC." 


Meeting  the  Mediamen 


IHOMAS  II.  YOUNG 

Calkins  cC  Holden,  Carlock 
McCUnton  A  .Smith 


Thomas  H.  Young  was^asked  ^  ’  ^  = 

Had  he  inherited  a"  million  3 

children?  Could  he  read  Braille  ^  Vi 

backwards?  How  about  his  3 

an  g 

ex-actress  who  now  breeds  but-  IHIHI 
terflies. 

Ihe  blondish,  balding  media  director  of  Calkins  &  Holden, 
Carlock,  McClinton  &  Smith  modestly  said  no,  nothing  like 
that.  He  was  just  a  plain  torn.  1  here  was  nothing  exciting  to 
report  about  his  46  years.  Wait — he  had  once  saved  a  woman  i 
from  suicide  by  gas.  ^- 

Ihe  rest  was  routine.  He  had  started  earning  for  himself  : 
and  the  government  as  an  ollicc  boy  in  a  coffee-importing  firm,  i 
I  hen  he  tried  real  estate,  credit  investigating  and  the  stock  =: 
and  cotton  brokerage  businesses,  following  with  a  course  in  ad-  - 
vertising — always  trying  to  find  himself.  Mr.  Young  joined  ' 
CHCMS  in  1943  as  assistant  to  the  media  director  and  became 
media  director  two  years  later.  He  says: 

“.Most  media  salesmen  and  representatives  are.  or  have  access 
to,  a  storehouse  of  valuable  information,  fhis  can  be  yours 
for  the  asking.  Our  company  has  always  enjoyed  excellent  media 
relations.  It's  essential  that  each  understand  the  aims  and  ob-  ^ 
jectives  of  the  other.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  fullest  and  most  ^ 
intelligent  use  of  a  medium  and  its  facilities  be  made  to  move  the  1? 
customer  to  the  purchase  of  our  clients'  products.” — J.  L.  Collings.  y 

if . ,  (No.  3  in  a  series)  lllllllililliilllHlRil^ 
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The  Cily  of  Ben  Franklin,  Walt  Whitman  and  Connie  Mack 
has  a  new  face. 

Hundreds  of  new  factories,  chemical  plants  and  mills  weave 
the  sinews  of  the  nation.  Delaware  River  Bridge  traffic  is  at 
an  all-time,  biimper-to-bumper  high.  Every  day  brings  new 
homes,  schools,  stores  and  banks.  Throughout  the  vast 
14-eounty  Greater  Philadelphia  Market,  Philadelphians  are 
getting  important  things  done. 

But  Philadelphians  are  still  their  same  home-loving,  home¬ 
owning  selves.  This  is  a  stable  Market  with  predictable 
buying  habits  for  the  ambitious  seller.  Philadelphians  need 
everything,  day  after  day,  year  after  year. 

The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  serves  this  growing 
Market,  accurately  rellecting  the  character,  needs  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  busy  people  of  the  entire  region. 

The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia. 

The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia’s  favorite  newspaper.  Every¬ 
where,  Philadelphians  buy  it.  rearl  it.  trust  it  and  respond 
to  its  advertising. 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody 
reads  The  Bulletin 

Advertising  Offices:  Philadelphia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Sts.;  New  York, 
2(IS  Madison  Ave.;  Chicago,  520  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Representatives:  Sawyer 
Ferguson  Walker  Company  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angelas  *  San  Francisco 
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Advertisiag  Agency 


H 

30%  more 
pages  of 
newspaper 
advertising- 
top  gains 
in  the 
advertising 
press! 


S  1953  Gains  & 

Losses 

:  1  Advertising  I 

:  Agency 

+  30% 

S  1  Advertising 

•  Age 

+  15% 

•  Printers'  Ink 

+  '/2% 

:  Tide 

• 

• 

• 

-29% 

A  whopping  85- page 
gain  (1953  over  1952) 
marks  Advertising 
Agency  Magazine’s 
fourth  consecutive  an¬ 
nual  gain  since  it  was 
originated — the  only 
magazine  in  this  field 
to  gain  every  year  since 
1949! 

Advertising 

Agency 

Magazine 

New  York  i8,  N.  Y. 

48  West  38  St. 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — RETAIL  SURVEY 

Discount  Houses  Called 
Threat  To  All  Retailing 


Color  Major  Help 
To  Furniture  Sales 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Color  is  becoming  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  living  room  furni¬ 
ture  newspapei  advertising,  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  Niederpruem, 


“  ‘Bootleg’  selling  through  dis¬ 
count  houses  is  the  gravest  threat 
to  small  business  and  to  all  legiti¬ 
mate  retailing  since  the  great  price 
wars  of  1951  following  the  weak¬ 
ening  of  fair  trade,”  according  to 


ment  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
and  sent  to  its  retail  advertisers 
throughout  Western  New  York. 

Ernest  D.  Anderson,  advertising 
manager  of  the  newspaper,  says 
the  booklet  spotlights  a  fact  that 


of  North 


John  A.  McGuire,  author  of  the  may  be  taken  for  granted,  namely 
McGuire  Act  restoring  effective  that  fashion  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
fair  trade  and  special  Washington  cess  in  any  retail  operation  today. 


representative  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Retail  Druggists. 

Merchandising  ‘Speakeasies’ 

Speaking  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Northwestern  Ohio  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Association  held  in  Lima, 
Ohio,  the  former  Connecticut 
Congressman  said  that  unless  fair 
trade  was  made  to  prevail  against 
“these  merchandising  ‘speakeasies,’ 
the  chaos  and  anarchy  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  will  drive  U.  S.  retailing 
under.” 

The  speaker  stressed  that  there 
were  “plenty  of  signs  that  a  man- 
siz'd  effort  is  under  way  to  halt 
this  plague  of  the  discount 
houses.”  JJe  cited  the  nation-wide 
campaien  just  launched  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  to  make  manufacturers  aware 
of  the  disadvantages  of  .selling  to 
these  “bootleg”  channels.  He  also 
pointed  out  the  growing  numbers 


of  fair  trade  legal  actions  seeking  Distributors  MotS 


damages  ranging  up  to  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  which  fair- 
trading  manufacturers  are  bringing 
against  discount  houses. 

‘No  Service’  Basis 
“The  parasitic  discount  houses 
can,  if  permitted,  eat  away  the 
economic,  social  and  human  val¬ 
ues — in  real  estate,  in  local  taxes 
and  in  community  service  by  hon¬ 
est  merchants,  which  legitimate 
retailing  has  built  up,”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Guire  warned.  “Once  the  public 
realizes  this,  it  will  wholehearted- 
Iv  support  fair  trade  to  preserve 
these  values  and  a  stable  econo¬ 
my.” 

The  discount  house  operates  on 
a  “no-service”  basis,  the  speaker 
noted.  “In  other  words,  the  dis¬ 
count  house  is  not  very  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  pushcart  peddler 
who  has  top  efficiency  because  he 
has  no  overhead  at  all.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is.  do  we  want  to  let  ‘boot¬ 
leg’  selling  and  the  peddler  take 
over  the  American  marketplace?” 
he  asked. 

Buffalo  Retailers  Told 
‘Fashion*  is  Family  Word 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Fashion,  once  synonymous 
with  luxury,  has  become  a  family 
word. 

That’s  the  keynote  of  a  special 
booklet  entitled  “Fashion  ...  In 


advertising  manager 
Park  Furniture. 

He  made  this  observation  fol¬ 
lowing  a  strong  promotional  ef¬ 
fort  on  a  two-piece  sectional  dav¬ 
enport  which  the  store  presented 
in  a  full  page  color  ad  in  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

“The  average  woman  shopper 
today  wants  to  be  given  ideas  and 
helped  in  her  choice  of  color  for 
living  room  furniture,”  said  Mr. 
Niederpruem. 

“The  retailer  must  project  liv¬ 
ing  room  piece  colors,  in  coordi¬ 
nation  with  a  room  setting,  to 
show  the  customer  how  the  items 
will  look  in  her  own  home.  That 
is  why  newspaper  advertising  in 
color  is  becoming  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  promotional  medium  for 
various  types  of  furniture.” 

Harry  Torp  Named 
Dowd  Media  Director 

John  C.  Dowd,  president  of 
Dowd,  Redfield  &  Johnstone,  Inc., 
New  York,  and  John  C.  Dowd, 
Inc.,  Boston,  this  week  announced 
appointment  of  Harry  Torp  as 
media  director  of  both  agencies, 
making  his  headquarters  in  New 
York,  and  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Torp.  William  Monaghan,  former¬ 
ly  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  who 
will  be  located  in  Boston. 

Among  the  agencies  with  whom 
Mr.  Torp  has  been  associated  in 
the  capacities  of  media  director 
and  space  buyer  are  Owen  & 
Chappel,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  and 
most  recently  Geyer  Advertising. 
Inc.  He  is  a  graduate  of  New 
York  University  and  acquired  his 
early  experience  with  C.  J.  La 
Roche.  Inc.,  where  he  was  space 
buyer  and  media  director. 

■ 

Farmers  Use  Ads 
To  Sell  Surplus  Milk 

Cleveland 
More  than  3.500  northern  Ohio 
dairy  farmers  last  week  turned  to 
newspaper  advertising  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  help  evaporate  the  sur¬ 
plus  sea  of  milk  and  its  by-prod 
nets  in  which  the  dairy  indiistrs 
is  submerged. 

Milk  as  a  vital  food,  a  nerve 
medicine,  a  soporific  and  even  an 
aid  to  beauty  was  the  theme  of 
advertisements  in  a  12-week  cam- 
had  declined  to  run  a  $25  ad  for  paign  of  the  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
a  best-seller  book  in  the  Rosenberg  eration  of  Cleveland. 


“No  store  has  a  monopoly  on 
fashion  today.”  said  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son.  “All  types  of  stores  carry 
fashion  merchandise.  And  it  does 
not  have  to  be  a  big  ticket  item 
to  be  fashionable.” 

The  News  advertising  executive 
emphasized  that  fashion  is  not 
something  special  in  retail  store 
operation,  but  something  essential. 
He  took  issue  with  the  theory  that 
fashion  is  a  word  some  stores 
possess  exclusively. 

Mr.  Anderson  pointed  out  that 
the  newspaper  which  covers  all 
kinds  of  news  and  advertising  es¬ 
sentially  provides  information  on 
what  is  regarded  as  fashion.  And 
the  booklet  is  designed  to  show 
that  the  News  is  an  important 
fashion  medium,  both  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  content. 

■ 

CBS-Columbia  Offers 


CBS-Coliimbia’s  new  1954  ad¬ 
vertising  mat  book,  offering  a  com¬ 
plete  merchandising  service  to  dis¬ 
tributors,  is  now  available,  Gerald 
Jj'eht,  director  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion,  announced  this 
week. 

The  book  contains  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  over  thirty  different  types 
of  CBS-Columb'a  television  and 
radio  receiver  ads  for  use  by  deal¬ 
ers  and  distributors.  The  ads  are 
presented  in  a  wide  variety  of  col¬ 
umn  sizes  and  are  tied  in  with 
CBS  Television  and  Radio  stars. 

Additionally  the  book  contains 
basic  newspaper  ad  elements  and 
instructions  on  preparation  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  dealers  who  desire 
their  own  layouts.  ,\  section  is 
also  devoted  to  the  CBS-Colum¬ 
bia  current  series  of  radio  broad¬ 
cast  transcriptions,  ■fV  filmed  com¬ 
mercials  and  suggested  radio  copy. 
■ 

Worker  Refuses  Ad 

Ben  B.  Bliss,  advertLsing  agent, 
said  last  week  the  Dailv  Worker 


case  because  the  subject  covered 
jn  it  is  “too  controversial.” 


Farmers  are  financing  the  cam¬ 
paign  through  a  deduction  from 
their  monthly  milk  checks. 

Lady  Media  Director  .  «  "  t» 

Miss  Dorothy  Paretti  has  been  Daily  Names  Rep 
appointed  media  director  of  the  Effective  February  1,  Newspa- 
Riedl  &  Freede,  Inc.,  advertLsing,  pers  South,  Inc.,  will  nationally 
The  News”  which  has  been  de-  New  York  office.  She  was  former-  represent  the  Clifton  Forge  (Va.) 
veloped  by  the  advertising  depart-  ly  with  Royal  &  de  Guzman,  Inc.  Daily  Review. 
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A  NEW  CHICAGO  OFFICE 

for 

BOOTH  MICHIGAN  NEWSPAPERS 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
open i tiff  of  our  new  ('Mi (ago  office 
under  the  direction  of 

SHELDON  B.  NEWMAN 

LOCATED  AT  .  .  . 

435  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago  11,  Illinois 
phone.  Superior  7-4680 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 


advertising,  the  B.  B.  Pen  Com-  another  announcement  by  Anheus- 
pany  of  Hollywood,  Calif,  will  in-  er-Busch  .  .  .  that  Budweiser  had, 
troduce  its  biggest  promotion  on  in  1953,  outsold  every  other  beer 
Rol-Rite  and  Rol-Rex  ball  point  on  earth,  and  had  established  a 
pens  on  February  28.  new  all-time  annual  sales  record 

Newspapers  in  every  city  of  for  the  industry. 

40,000  population  or  more,  the  In  1953,  Budweiser  invested  ap- 
“Georgie  Jessel  Show”  in  97  TV  proximately  $2,000,000  in  news- 
markets,  and  all  Sunday  supple-  paper  advertising.  This  campaign 
ments  will  be  used  to  support  the  brought  to  Budweiser  the  first  co- 
promotional  effort,  which  will  be  ordinated  merchandising  effort  by 
keyed  to  the  theme  of  “Two  for  the  newspapers  of  the  U.  S.,  Alas- 
the  Price  of  One."  ka  and  Hawaii. 

BB  is  using  Jessel's  first  anni-  The  big  sales  effort  was  spear- 
versary  as  vicepresident  of  the  headed  and  sparkplugged  by  the 
company,  as  the  occasion  for  of-  Chicago  chapter  of  the  American 
fering  a  Rol-Rite  or  Rol-Rex  pen  Association  of  Newspaper  Repre- 
at  regular  retail  of  $1.29  or  $1.69  sentatives  and  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
respectively,  with  a  free  refill  vertising,  AN  PA. 
worth  49  cents,  both  for  the  price  _  ,  _  „  ,  i 

of  the  pen  alone.  Color  Pages.  Spreads  Mark 

Ihe  campaign,  (via  Hilton  and  Twin  Promotion  by  Heinz 
Riggio)  has  already  gone  to  all  Single  two-thirds  page  color 
media  on  the  list  of  more  than  3^5  and  two-thirds  page  double 
300  cities  on  the  newspaper  sched-  spreads  will  be  employed  by  H.  I. 
ule.  Heinz  Co.  in  the  color  comics 

sections  of  leading  Sunday  news- 
Anheuser-Busch  Places  papers  with  circulation  of  33,000,- 

Large  Ads  in  318  Dailies  000  copies  as  part  of  a  double 
Anheuser  -  Busch  has  brought  merchandising  event  for 

the  big  guns  of  newspaper  adver-  ''anous  products, 
tising  into  action  early  in  1954.  _  campaign  (via  Maxon  InCj, 
Raymond  E.  Krings,  advertising  through  March 

director  of  Anheuser-Busch,  au-  also  use  magazine  and 

thorized  release  of  the  first  four  outtloor  advertising. 


Newspapers  to  Get  TO^o 
Of  Allied  Van  *s  Budget 


To  MAINTAIN  full  employment  newspapers  in  the  48  states  where 
during  1954  and  spark  an  aggres-  we  operate.” 
sive  sales  campaign,  the  board  of  Allied  operates  4,500  ware- 
directors  of  Allied  Van  Lines  this  houses  in  the  48  states  and  is  the 
week  approved  a  $2,250,000  na-  world’s  largest  mover  of  house- 
tional  advertising  campaign,  (via  hold  goods  and  commercial  com- 
McCann-Erickson,  Chicago)  most  panics.  The  company  has  600 
of  it  to  be  spent  in  newspapers,  agents  or  members  operating 
“Newspaper  advertising  is  time-  2,200  vans.  Last  year’s  gross  busi- 
tested  and  particularly  lends  itself  ness  totaled  $38,000,000. 
to  our  type  of  busines  opera-  «  .  ,  1 

tions,”  Louis  Schramm,  Jr.,  presi-  Introduces  2  for  1  Deal 
dent  of  Allied,  said.  “We  expect  With  $1,000,000  Campaign 
to  channel  70  per  cent  of  our  total  Backed  by  $1,000,000  in  news¬ 
advertising  budget  through  local  paper,  TV  and  Sunday  supplement 


WORCESTER 
_  MARKET  ..L 


AWtSSACHUSETTS 


Market 


WORCESTER 

2t?c/ 

^  Market  in 
Massachusetts 


MASS. 


.  .  .  where  160,100  families  and  a  total  population 
of  557.800  have  an 

'  •  E.B.I.  of  $841,950,000  ($5,259  per  family) 

•  Retail  Sales  of  $608,145,000 

•  Grocery  Sales  of  $175,306,000 

•  Drug  Sales  of  $15,499,000 

•  Automotive  Sales  of  $85,933,(X)0 

Source:  SALES  MANAGEMENT  1953  Survey  of  Buying  Power;  further  repro¬ 
duction  not  licensed. 

Worcester  Telegram-Gaxette  Circulation:  Daily  155,552; 
Sunday  103,099. 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booths  Publisher 
\  MOLONEY,  REGAN  ft  SCHMIH,  ht. 

_J  NoHonal  Kepreientotives 


MENNEN  COMPANY  Advertising  Manager  Len  Colson  (right)  gets 
a  welcome  from  Joe  Pulooka  as  he  signs  a  contract  for  a  Mennen 
Men's  toiletries  campaign  to  run  in  Metro  Sunday  Comics  Group  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Full-color,  one-third  page  ads  will  highlight  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  key  markets  throughout  the  U.  S.  Lending  “support”  to  Joe 
is  Perry  Brand,  Metro  Comics  Group  sales  representative. 
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^ /I  i  life 

On  February  tOfh,  THE  MIRROR  —  America's  fastest-growing  newspaper - 
steps  UP  from  tabloid  to  standard  page  size  .  .  . 


Five  years  ago  THE  MIRROR 
started  from  scratch — a  new  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  the  highly  competitive 
Los  Angeles  field. 

Today  THE  MIRROR’S  ABC  cir¬ 
culation  has  grown  to  251,049  .  .  . 
making  it  the  second  largest  evening 
newspaper  in  the  entire  West! 

Now  THE  MIRROR  is  ready  to 
make  even  more  history.  On  Febru¬ 


ary  10th  THE  MIRROR  will  be¬ 
come  an  eight<olumn,  standard-size 
paper. 

TTdE  mirror’s  zest,  originality 
and  dramatic  presentation  of  news 
and  features  will  continue  unra¬ 
tioned.  Only  the  size  will  change. 

By  offering  much  more  to  its  read¬ 
ers,  the  new,  bigger  MIRROR  can’t 
help  but  offer  more  to  its  advertisers. 


1*4*  1*»  1*51  **5I  1*53 


Now  a  BKCER,  better 


VIROIL  PINKIE Y,  Editor  and  Publish**  Represented  by  O' Mara  S  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Pranciuo 
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These  records  are  typical  of  the 
Altoona,  Pa.,  economy  progress. 
In  each  case,  they  are  symbols 
of  Market  Buying  Power  and  of 
how  REACHING  IT  can  be  at¬ 
tained  with  ever-increasing  im¬ 
pact. 


119  larKe  industrial  plants  have  pay¬ 
roll  strength  that  seldooi  fiuctuatea 
and  (iltOWS  consistently  because  of 
BlahllUed  jobs.  IncreasinK  demands  for 
gooils,  ami  a  neat  yearly  bonus  from 
prosperous  farms. 


I  The  Altoona  Market  has  reached  the 
$181 ‘million  status  in  Mass  Income 
Hales.  \\'hether  it  Is  everyday  necettsltlea 
or  hlKhor-prleeil  durable  Komls,  some  in 
the  luxur>'  class,  there  U  a  sound  rea¬ 
son — why  for  continuous  upping  records. 


In  the  up  to  $4,000  income  group,  there 
are  of  the  area's  consumer  spend¬ 
ing  units,  with  41.5^  of  the  income. 
In  the  $2,500  to  $7,000  bracket — a 
sure-flre  for  plus  food  and  household* 
Items  buying — there  are  58.2^  of  the 
units,  with  B1.9%  of  the  Income. 


Up  swings  the  Coverage  figure  of  this 
rich  market,  reaching  out  to  an  ex¬ 
tensive  Retail  Hale#  Area  far  beyond 
the  city  iKHjndarles.  Linage  figures  in 
The  Altoona  Mirror  climb  steadily  .  . 

millions  more  lines  than  many  of  the 
country's  big  metropolitan  papers. 


Hales  charts  prove  that  color  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  ImTeaset  pulling 
power.  Tile  Mirror's  e<tuiproent  for 
color  is  outstanding. 


Altoona  Pennsylvania's 
Only  Evening  Newspaper 

_ _ 

1 

1  RICHARD  r  REELER.  1 
■  Afivcriiiiiif  Manajer  1 
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Bigger  Role  in  Business 
Seen  for  Public  Relations 


Belief  that  public  relations  will 
play  “an  increasingly  active  role 
in  the  readjustment  of  business  to 
a  buyers’  market,”  was  expressed 
this  week  by  Robert  S.  Taplinger, 
president  of  the  PR  firm  bearing 
his  name,  before  a  luncheon  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Relations 
Society. 

Mr.  Taplinger  cautioned  that 
“an  intensification  of  selling  tech¬ 
niques  dictates  a  shift  of  empha¬ 
sis  in  the  services  public  relations 
can  render  business.” 

I  Overdue  Challenge 

“The  expiration  of  the  excess 
profits  tax,  with  subsequent  re- 
apprai.sals  of  promotional  bud- 
getsi”  he  stated,  “will  offer  an 
overdue  challenge.”  He  said  that 
m  aln  y  programs  undertaken  by 
companies  because  of  the  “fifteen 
cenfs  dollar”  may  turn  out  to  be 
poof  investments. 

"Public  relations  no  longer  will 
be  considered  a  luxury,  underwrit¬ 
ten  by  funds  normally  earmarked 
for  taxes,”  he  asserted. 

In  adapting  public  relations  as 
a  sailing  tool,  it  is  imperative  that 
our  thinking  be  sought  “in  the 
forrpulative  stage  of  the  business 
protess.”  It  is  not  enough  “to 
hand  us  a  finished  product,  or  at 
the  last  frantic  mom»«t.  seek  ad¬ 
vice  on  acute  problem  s.”  he 
added. 

Manugeiiient  Sensitive 

Mr.  Taplinger  reviewed  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  field  over  the  past  25 
years,  claiming  that  “management 
has  been  made  sensitive  to  its 
value.” 

“Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  companies,  regardless  of  size, 
exercise  little  choice  in  arbitrarily 
undertaking  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams.  Public  relations,  or  simply, 
relations  with  the  public,  exist  at 
all  times.” 

As  a  result,  he  suggested,  “prac¬ 
titioners  in  the  field  have  over¬ 
sold  their  function.  In  an  effort  to 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Los  Angeles  firemen,  answering 
an  alarm  at  a  Japanese- American 
couple’s  combined  nursery  and 
home,  found  more  than  $8,500  in 
bills  hidden  away  in  mattresses  and 
other  furniture.  The  place  was  a 
long-green  house. 

e  e 

A  Pittsburgh  doctor  has  made 
the  startling  discovery  that  grief 
can  cause  baldness.  Heretofore  it 
has  been  assumed  to  be  the  other 
way  around. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


divorce  ourselves  from  the  label 
of  press  agentry,  we  have  exploit¬ 
ed  the  term  ‘counseling.’  We  are 
not  omnipotent.  Management  has 
had  their  share  of  ivory  tower 
counseling.  Ideas  are  the  lifeblood 
of  any  business,  but  unless  the 
idea  can  be  translated  into  real¬ 
ity  —  successfully  executed  at 
minimum  expense  —  the  entire 
concept  is  of  limited  value.” 

By  providing  impetus  to  the 
movement  of  materials,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “public  relations  can  as¬ 
sist  business  in  continuing  to  im¬ 
prove  the  standard  of  living.  By 
sustaining  peak  levels  of  business 
activity,  free  and  competitive  en¬ 
terprise  will  do  more  to  promote 
good  will  than  any  possible  com¬ 
bination  of  so-called  institutional 
approaches.” 

“No  longer  will  companies  or 
industries  be  satisfied  with  public 
relations  solely  for  window  dress¬ 
ing — the  main  objective  now  is  to 
bring  customers  into  the  store.” 

■ 

Wichita  Falls  Papers 
Name  PR  Director 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Ben  F.  Blanton,  general  man 
ager  for  the  last  five  years  of  the 
Wichita  Falls  C  hamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  has  been 
named  to  head 
the  new  public 
relations  depart- 
m  e  n  t  of  the 
Times  Publishing 
Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the 
IVichitn  D  a  i  I  y 
Times  and  the 
Wichita  Falls 
Record  News. 

The  Times  es¬ 
tablished  the  new 
PR  department  to  serve  as  the 
“Creative  arms  of  the  editorial  and 
circulation  departments"  and  to 
emphasize  more  than  ever  the 
company's  interest  in  good  will 
between  Wichita  Falls  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  trade  area,  said  Presi¬ 
dent  Rhea  Howard. 

After  graduation  from  Rice  In¬ 
stitute  in  Houston,  Mr.  Blanton 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Houston 
Post  from  1940  to  1942.  He  served 
as  a  Navy  pilot  1942-46,  then  be¬ 
came  assistant  manager  of  the 
Sherman  (Tex.)  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  1946-48,  later  serving  in 
the  same  capacity  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  before  coming  here. 

■ 

Brick  Joins  R-J 

J.  Howard  Brick,  six  years  with 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  has  joined  the 
sales  staff  of  Ridder-Johns,  Inc., 
according  to  Peter  Benziger,  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 


f 


Newspapers 
Always  Basic  for 
Idaho  Potatoes 

Merrill,  Ore.-, 
"We  decided  17  years  ago  that 
newspapers  should  be  our  basic' 
medium  for  advertising  Idaho  po¬ 
tatoes  and  we  have  never  regret¬ 
ted  that  decision,”  says  Ray  An¬ 
drews,  executive  vicepresident  of 
Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gardner 
advertising  agency. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Idaho 
Potato  Commission,  whose  adver¬ 
tising  his  office  and  the  Cline  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  in  Boise,  have 
handled  cooperatively  since  its  in¬ 
ception  in  1937,  he  spoke  recently  T 
before  potato  growers  here.  ^ 

“One  of  our  first  problems  was  ^ 
trying  to  establish  new  markets," 
Mr.  Andrews  said.  “It  was  impos-  j 
sible  for  us  in  Idaho  to  use  na-  t 
tional  advertising.  Our  markets 
had  to  be  spot  markets. 

“We  decided  that  using  news-  . 
papers  was  the  logical  way  to  r- 
move  into  new  spot  markets. 
Only  newspapers  would  help  with 
tie-in  advertising;  only  newspapen 
would  help  with  the  distribution 
of  broadsides,  and  only  newspa¬ 
pers  could  furnish  supporting  edi¬ 
torial  material  along  with  the 
food  pages.  We  knew  the  house¬ 
wives  read  the  food  pages  and 
we  soon  found  out  that  the  mer-  , 
chants  and  super-market  operators  . 
read  them  even  more  carefully.  I 
One  reason  is  to  see  what  their 
competition  is  doing. 

“Today  we  are  in  65  markets, 
from  Los  Angeles  across  the  south 
to  Miami  and  up  as  far  as  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  well  as  certain  cities,  , 
exclusive  of  Chicago,  in  the  Mid-  j 
West.  \nd  we  still  use  newspa-  ! 
pers  as  our  basic  media.  We  use  ! 
one  newspaper  in  each  market.  I 
Short  excursions  into  radio  and  | 
TV  have  brought  consumer  re-  i 
sponse  in  requests  for  recipe  fold¬ 
ers,  but  dealers  and  retailers  had  | 
to  be  told  repeatedly  by  letter  that  j 
we  were  advertising,  so  we  went  I 
back  to  newspapers.  i 

The  Idaho  Potato  Commission’s 
entire  budget  is  usually  about  i 
$185,000  a  year.  Out  of  that 
about  $150,009  is  used  for  adver¬ 
tising.  Of  this  sum,  $95,000  is 
used  for  newspaper  advertising  in 
65  markets. 

■ 

Drive  Spotlights 
Pineapple  Cake 

San  FliANasco 
Pineapple  Growers  Association 
advertising  in  March  will  spot¬ 
light  pineapple  upside-down  cake 
in  Sunday  newspaper  supplements, 
magazines,  radio-TV,  advertising 
costing  more  than  $500,000,  J- 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  offices  here 
announce. 

This  Week  and  the  New  York 
News  Sunday  Roto  section  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  full-color  copy  re¬ 
leases. 
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Put  your  files  on  Recordok  Microfilm  now 
and  you’ll  keep  every  detail  intact  through  the  years 


(Subtidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — 
and  its  newspaper  application 


Fate  of  all  newsprint  files 


Microfilm  Editions  can  be  filed  at  the  finger  tips — 
ready  for  immediate  reference.  No  more  straining  and 
stretching  along  dusty  shelves. 

Just  tell  us  approximately  how  many  pages  you 
publish  per  year  .  .  .  and  we’ll  show  you  how  you  can 
get  Recordak  Microfilm  [editions  which  have  800  or 
1400  pages  on  a  roll  of  film  at  surprisingly  low  atst. 
Recordak  Corjwration  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Company),  411  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

"Recttrdak"  is  a  trade-mark 


Every  page  will  be  “picture  perfect”  when  your  film 
editions  are  viewed  in  a  Recordak  Film  Reader  .  .  . 
and  you  can  shift  from  page  to  page  instantly. 

4'liere  are  other  important  advantages,  too;  You’ll 
he  able  to  rtH'laim  98%  of  your  stack  space  .  . .  greatly 
simplify  routines  for  your  library  slalT.  Recordak 
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City  Promotion 
Plan  Counters 
Suburb  Trend 

San  Francisco 

The  conviction  that  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  interests  are  best  served  by 
complete  growth  “inside  the  city" 
lies  behind  a  determined  campaign 
now  being  conducted  by  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

The  specific  goal  is  to  release 
for  development  the  “idle  acres” 
long  held  by  the  Army  within  the 
limits  of  the  San  Francisco  Pre¬ 
sidio.  A  campaign  begun  last  Oc¬ 
tober  is  continuing  with  undimin¬ 
ished  vigor,  reports  James  Mc¬ 
Lean,  managing  editor. 

The  Call-Bulletin  believes  the 
move  offers  a  solution  of  the  re¬ 
tail  business  decentralization  now 
common  to  all  cities.  Here  the 
trend  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  city  lies  on  the  tip  of  a 


peninsula  and  any  other  new  mar¬ 
ket  of  consumers  would  develop 
relatively  far  from  city  stores  and 
close  to  suburban  shopping  cen¬ 
ters. 

“There  exists  for  San  Francisco 
an  opportunity  for  growth  inside 
the  city,”  Mr.  McLean  stressed. 
“This  provides  the  possibility  of 
adding  to  our  city  residential 
population  thousands  of  new  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  middle  and  upper  in¬ 
come  brackets,  all  of  whom  would 
be  potential  customers,  not  for  the 
suburban  shopping  centers,  but  for 
San  Francisco.” 

In  December,  Mayor  Elmer 
Robinson  presented  the  city’s  case 
to  President  Eisenhower  while  on 
a  Washington  visit.  Supervisors 
meanwhile  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  release  of  unnecessary 
Presidio  land.  Now,  almost  three 
months  from  the  day  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  launched,  a  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  hearing  on  the  Presidio 
has  been  set  for  Jan.  29. 
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IGA  Plans  More 
Produce  Ads 

Chicago 

More  advertising  space  will  be 
devoted  to  fruit  and  vegetables 
by  Independent  Grocers  Alliance 
stores  in  1954,  it  was  announced 
here  by  Orville  Johler,  IGA  na¬ 
tional  ad  manager. 

As  part  of  the  $2,000,000  that 
will  be  spent  in  over  2,000  news¬ 
papers  this  year,  IGA  stores  will 
feature  produce  in  many  of  their 
ads  during  each  13-week  cycle. 
IGA  is  “planning  the  biggest  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  merchandising 
in  the  history  of  food  selling,” 
Don  R.  Grimes,  president,  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  meeting  of  65  IGA 
wholesale  houses. 

Church  Ads  Provide 
‘Outreach'  for  Church 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Church  advertising  provides  “an 
outreach  for  the  church  to  bring 
it.s  invitation  and  the  message  of 
Christ  before  the  people,”  a  Luth¬ 
eran  pastor  told  the  semi-annual 
Buffalo  Circuit  meeting  of  the 
Lutheran  Church-  Missouri  Synod 
Sunday. 

Urging  more  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  by  churches,  the  Rev. 
Melvin  Pingel.  pastor  of  Grace 
Lutheran  Church,  and  public  re¬ 
lations  chairman,  said  that  “ad¬ 
vertising  pays — it  is  one  way  to 
inform  the  public  on  what  we 
have  to  offer.” 

“We  feel  that  since  the  Luth¬ 
eran  church  offers  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  to  the  public,  we  ought  to 
use  the  best  advertising  know¬ 
how,”  Mr.  Pingel  declared.  “We 
cannot  evaluate  the  potential 
value,  nor  can  we  measure  the 
actual  outreach  of  a  newspaper  ad, 
but  we  can  learn  from  business 
advertising  that  advertising  always 
pays.” 

■ 

Officers  Are  Elected 
By  Bruno  PR  Firm 

Harry  A.  Bruno  has  been  elec¬ 
ted  president  and  a  director  of  the 
newly  incorporated  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  of  H.  A.  Bruno  &  Asso¬ 
ciates.  Inc.,  of  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  City. 

Russell  D.  Gudgeon  was  elected 
executive  vicepresident  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  company,  and  Hud¬ 
son  Phillips  and  Theon  Wright 
were  elected  vicepresidents. 

The  company,  founded  as  a 
privately  held  company  in  1923 
I  and  later  a  partnership  under  the 
name  of  Bruno  &  Blythe,  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  30th  anniversary. 

Mr.  Bruno,  who  founded  the 
company,  guided  the  publicity  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  flight  of  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh  from  Roosevelt 
Field,  Long  Island,  to  Paris  in 
1927. 

During  the  past  20  years  the 
company  has  branched  into  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  public  relations. 


Frank  Eastman,  Ad 
‘Great/  Dies  at  73 

Frank  G.  Eastman,  prominent 
in  the  advertising  business  for 
more  than  50  years  and  a  leader 
in  the  early  days  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry,  passed  away  at  Ev-  | 
anston,  Illinois,  on  January  15.  j 
He  was  73  years  old.  I 

Mr.  Eastman  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  figure  in  early  automobile  ad¬ 
vertising.  As  advertising  director  , 
of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany  for  many  years,  he  took  over 
and  edited  the  first  automobile 
company  magazine,  published  for 
Packard  owners. 

A  number  of  prominent  adver¬ 
tising  men  were  given  their  start 
by  Mr.  Eastman,  who  developed 
a  reputation  as  a  discoverer  and 
developer  of  young  talent  in  cre¬ 
ative  writing.  He  also  was  one  of 
the  first  to  advertise  automobiles 
to  women  in  women’s  magazines.  ’ 
He  was  an  innovator  in  the  styl¬ 
ing  of  automobile  advertising  and 
an  expert  on  typography. 

From  1921  to  1924,  he  was  ad-  ' 
vertising  counsel  for  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation  in  the  re-organ¬ 
ization  of  the  company  following 
the  resignation  of  W.  C.  Durant. 

In  1925.  he  joined  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  as  copy  and  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  this  advertis¬ 
ing  agency’s  automobile  accounts. 

In  1933,  he  joined  Glen  Buck 
Company,  and  in  1938  moved  to 
Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated  for  the  past  15  years. 

He  married  Sara  Moore,  writer 
and  illustrator,  who  was  well- 
known  for  her  illustrated  Sunday 
feature  articles  appearing  in  the 
Chicago  (III.)  Tribune  and  syn¬ 
dicated  to  other  newspapers. 

■ 

Esty  of  Wm.  Esly  Co. 

Dies  at  59  in  Conn. 

William  Cole  Esty,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  William  Esty  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  died  January  21  at  his  home 
in  New  Canaan,  Conn.  He  was 
59  years  old. 

Mr.  Esty  organized  his  agency 
in  April,  1932,  after  having  held 
executive  positions  with  several 
national  advertising  organizations. 

He  was  Western  manager  of 
The  Motion  Picture  News  of  Chi-  v 
cago  during  World  War  1.  and 
later  was  with  the  Home  Sector 
of  New  York,  the  Butterick  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  the  J.  H. 
Cross  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Esty  had  been  vice  president 
of  the  Corman  Company  of  New 
York  and  the  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company. 

Born  in  Urbana.  111.,  he  was 
the  son  of  Prof.  William  Esty  of 
Lehigh  University.  He  attended 
Amherst  College. 

■ 

MH&F  Adds  Paper 

The  Camden  (S.  C.)  Chronicle 
has  appointed  Moran,  Hedekin  & 
Fischer,  Inc.,  as  its  exclusive  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative. 
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THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  GAINED 


lines 

The  Record- American  gained  469,689  lines 
The  Boston  Post  lost  386,905  lines 

••'15  . 

^  \  The  Herald-Traveler  lost  593,035  lines 

‘iff. 


Source — Media  Records,  Inc.  Since  Boston 
advertisers  may  buy  space  in  combination 
Sunday  and  Evening  (or  Morning);  the  larg¬ 
est  linage  figure  for  each  paper  is  used. 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDA > 

CRESMER  S  woodward,  INC.,  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES 


SCOLARO  MEEKER  t  SCOH,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT 


THE  LEONARD  CO.,  MIAMI  BEACH.  FLORIDA 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

ANCAM  To  Explore 
Factory  Support  Linage 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM.  New  York  Herald-Tribune 


Baltimore 
In  an  effort  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  dipping  classified  adver¬ 
tising  volume  caused  by  the  sharp 
falling  off  of  Employment  adver¬ 
tising  in  many  areas,  ANCAM’s 
Board  of  Directors,  meeting  with 
the  Northeast  Classified  Managers 
during  their  21st  annual  confer¬ 
ence  here  last  weekend  set  up  a 
Classified  Advertising  Sales  De¬ 
velopment  Committee  designed  to 
obtain  factory  support  for  the  sale 
of  used  or  obsolete  merchandise 
via  classified. 

This  writer,  who  was  named 
chairman  of  the  new  committee, 
was  authorized  to  set  up  regional 
chairmen  throughout  the  country 
to  spur  the  use  of  classified  by 
contacting  dealers  and  distributors 
in  this  connection. 

Try  to  Move  Backlog 
In  setting  up  the  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sales  Development  Com¬ 
mittee,  ANCAM  President  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Leopard,  Sioux  Falls 
IS.  D.)  Argus  Leader,  and  the 


Board  of  Directors  had  in  mind 
the  successful  factory  -  sponsored 
drive  conducted  in  classified  by 
Ford,  Buick,  Packard,  and  others 
which  helped  break  the  used-car 
bottleneck  in  many  dealers’  show¬ 
rooms  thus  paving  the  way  for 
the  sale  of  more  new  models. 

The  new  committee  will  attempt 
to  develop  classified  advertising  of 
1953  models,  as  well  as  used 
models,  particularly  in  the  appli¬ 
ance  field.  It  is  felt  that  factory- 
supported  classified  advertising 
here,  as  in  used  cars,  would  help 
dealers  clear  the  shelves  of  their 
old  stock  in  the  traditional  mar¬ 
ket  place  for  used  or  obsolete 
models  —  classified.  Solving  this 
aspect  of  the  dealer’s  inventory 
problem  would  increase  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  delivery  of  1954 
models,  which,  of  course,  would 
continue  to  be  advertised,  as  usual, 
in  display. 

More  than  60  CAMs  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  opening  session  to  hear 
addresses  by  executives  of  the 


Baltimore  Sunpapers  and  the 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Ameri¬ 
can.  At  luncheon  later,  they  were 
welcomed  by  Maryland’s  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Theodore  R.  McKeldin. 

Chief  luncheon  speaker  on  clas¬ 
sified  was  Gerald  G.  Griffin,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  B.  K.  Davis 
&  Bro.,  Philadelphia  advertising 
agency  which  specializes  in  per¬ 
sonnel  recruiting  for  large  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  organiza¬ 
tions.  He  contrasted  January 
1952  when  73.6%  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  110  major  employment 
areas  reportedi  gains  in  employ¬ 
ment  ads  with  December  1953 
when  96.5%  of  the  papers  were 
showing  losses  in  that  classifica¬ 
tion. 

The  two  -  day  classified  clinic 
sessions  were  led  by  Anthony  T. 
Powderly,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  with  the 
traditional  Question  &  Answer 
format  that  for  many  years  has 
characterized  the  Northeastern 
group  meetings.  Questions  sub¬ 
mitted  before  the  meeting  by  those 
in  attendance  as  well  as  questions 
raised  from  the  floor  were  pro¬ 
pounded  and  answered — a  highly 
satisfactory  method  of  solving 
knotty  classified  problems  with 
the  help  of  CAMs  on  newspapers 
of  all  sizes  and  in  varied  locations. 

Good  for  the  Economy 

Pointing  to  the  110  newspapers 
whose  reports  are  compiled  each 
month  for  the  “Help  Wanted 
Trend”  a  Bulletin  published  by 
B.  K.  Davis  &  Bro.,  Mr.  Griffin 
said  that  they  ran  10,09‘3.463  Help 
Wanted  ads  in  1953  as  compared 
with  10,442,318  in  1952.  He  said, 
“Our  year-end  Bulletin  sets  forth 
these  facts — and  we  feel  they  are 
important  to  all  business  men  be¬ 
cause  they  reflect  the  grass-root 
thinking  of  management  in  gen¬ 
eral.  in  advance  of  the  usual  busi¬ 
ness  curve  indicated  in  car  load¬ 
ings,  sales  and  production.” 

What  does  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture  hold  for  employment  adver¬ 
tising?  Here’s  what  Mr.  Griffin 
said:  “The  report  does  not  tell 
you,  however,  that  one  of  the 
best  guides  to  help  advertising 
volume  is  the  number  of  ads  for 
Designers,  Draftsmen  and  Engin¬ 
eers  carried  in  the  newspaper  to¬ 
day.  Just  this  week,  I  made  a 
spot  study  of  the  Philadelphia 
newspapers,  using  one  Sunday  in 
January  of  1954  against  the  same 
Sunday  of  1953.  There  were  65 
ads  this  year  for  Designers, 
Draftsmen  &  Engineers  as  com¬ 
pared  to  104  last  January.  You’ll 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  ads 
of  this  kind  were  twice  as  great 
from  out-of-town  sources  as  lo¬ 
cally. 

“Thus,  a  decline  in  ads  for 
this  kind  of  local  help  indicates 
a  lessening  in  the  demand  for 
machinists,  operators,  etc.,  at  some 
later  date. 

“All-in-all,  it  doesn’t  look  like 
1954  will  be  a  rosy  year  for  the 
job  shopper.  Employment  mana¬ 
gers  will  get  a  break  in  better 
type  workers  for  the  first  time  in 


a  decade.  That,  too,  is  good  for 
the  economy. 

“Basically,  the  professional  — 
skilled  workers  —  day  laborers 
and  domestic  help  will  have  little 
cause  to  worry.  Secretaries  and 
salesmen,  too,  are  in  short  sup¬ 
ply.” 

Reservoir  for  Spending 

As  for  the  total  economic  cli¬ 
mate  of  1954,  Mr.  Griffin  is  not 
too  worried.  “The  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer,”  he  said  “after  all,  holds 
the  key  to  our  prosperity.  His 
piggybank  of  $200  billion  in 
money  saved  for  a  rainy  day  is 
an  attractive  prospect  for  big  busi¬ 
ness.  So,  too,  is  the  steady  in¬ 
come  which  is  starting  to  pour 
out  to  the  men  and  women  who 
are  being  retired  by  industry  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  their  pension  and 
deferred  profit  sharing  plans. 

“With  a  fairly  flush  consumer’s 
market  to  tap,  auto  executives 
aren’t  fearful.  Tliey  remember  the  ^ 
pre-war  buying  cycle  of  a  new 
car  every  three  years;  they  re¬ 
member  that  1950  was  the  all-time 
high,  with  6,500,000  passenger 
cars  sold.  These  are  just  a  few  * 
of  ’54s  potential  car  customers; 
indeed,  45%  of  the  42,000,000 
cars  on  the  roads  today  are  be¬ 
tween  3  and  7  years  old  .  .  .  that’s 
the  market  Detroit  is  shooting  at.” 

Other  ANCAM  officers  and 
directors  who  attended  the  con¬ 
ference  included  Vicepresident 
Raymond  I.  Dykes,  Westchester 
County  (N.  Y.)  Publishers;  Vice-  ' 
president  Kenneth  E,  Harrington, 
Dayton  (Ohio)  News-Journal- 
Herald;  ^cretary  James  Slep, 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror;  Margaret 
Cadwell,  Wilmington  (Dela.) 
Morning  News-Journal;  Mel  W. 
Stonecipher,  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.) 
Journal. 

Walter  C.  Schmidt,  SunPapers. 
was  general  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  Ted  Davenport,  Baltimore 
News-Post,  was  attendance  chair¬ 
man. 

■ 

Proposes  Restriction 
On  Disaster  'Flash' 

Depew,  N.  Y. 

Police  Chief  Norman  V.  Garry 
said  he  intends  to  ask  the  New 
York  State  Police  ChiePs  Associ¬ 
ation  to  urge  state  legislation  to 
provide  that  “news  flashes  of  dis¬ 
asters  or  major  accidents  be  with-  ^ 
held  from  radio  and  television  for 
at  least  one  hour,  to  give  rescue 
squads,  police  and  ambulances  a 
head  start.” 

Chief  Garry  said  that  disclosure 
of  an  airplane  crash  here  Jan.  20 
“sent  thousands  of  motorists  to 
the  scene,  clogged  all  two-lane 
approach  roads  and  seriously  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  passage  of  am¬ 
bulances,  police,  fire  equipment 
and  rescue  squads”  from  a  Civil 
Defense  unit. 

“We  will  always  cooperate  with 
the  press  and  offer  prompt  and 
complete  coverage  so  long  as  pub¬ 
lic  announcements  are  delayed  one 
hour  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
this  traffic  jam,”  the  chief  pledged. 
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Larfte  outdoor  model  of  Niafiara  Falls,  developed  over  30  how  to  both  preserve  the  scenic  spectacle  and  produce  more 
vears  afro  by  the  local  electric  company,  helped  determine  electric  power.  Beauty  of  falls  is  the  first  consideration. 


48  STATES  HEAR  NIAGARA’S  ROAR 


The  roar  of  Niagara  Falls  has  a  special  meaning  these  days.  For 
the  Niagara  River  is  a  potential  source  of  additional  electric 
power.  And  the  decision  as  to  who  will  develop  this  power  con¬ 
cerns  every  citizen  in  the  48  states. 

In  Washington  last  summer,  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  262  to  120  for  a  hill  to  authorize  local  cle<  tric  c  ompanies 
to  do  the  job.  New  YOrk  congressmen  approved  it  ^42  to  9.  This 
Free  Enterprise  Bill  is  now  pending  hcdore  the  United  States 
Senate. 

But  the  New  York  State  Power  Authority  says  it  should 
develop  the  Niagara  River’s  additional  power.  This,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  electric  company  power  development  has  a  59-ycar 
rcford  of  large-scale,  low-cost  service  at  Niagara.  Industries, 
farms  and  homes  in  nearby  areas  have  benefited  fully  from  the 
Niagara  River’s  available  water.  And  the  spectacle  of  the  Falls 
w  ill  not  be  disturbed.  In  fact,  its  scenic  beauty  w  ill  be  improved. 

The  one  big  issue  at  Niagara  is  government  vs.  business  in 
the  electric  power  field— whether  federal  or  state  government. 
The  proposed  additional  development  involves  no  flood  control 
or  navigation,  functions  generally  associated  with  government 
projects.  And  it  has  no  connection  w  ith  the  St.  Lawrence  Seawav 
and  Power  Project.  It's  important  to  note,  too.  that  the  companies 
would  pay  federal,  state  and  ItKal  taxes  on  their  project  amount¬ 
ing  to  S23  million  a  year.  The  State  Power  Authority  would  pay 
little  or  nothing. 

Traditionally,  our  nation’s  strength  lies  in  natural  resources 
developed  under  regulated  business  management  for  the  good 
of  all.  Any  test  of  this  concept  is  important  to  all  48  states. 

That’s  why  the  facts  about  the  Niagara  project  are  brought 
to  your  attention  by  America's  business-manaped  F.lectric  Lipht 
and  Power  Companies^ ,  on  m^unst  from  this  mogasinn 


Iforld's  first  major  hydroelectric  plant,  built  by 
the  local  electric  company  38  years  apo  on  the 
Niapara  River  above  the  falls  and  still  operatinp. 


Another  hydroelectric  plant  just  below  the  falls 
.  .  .  one  of  the  more  than  100  hydro  plants  oper¬ 
ated  by  electric  companies  in  \ew  York  State. 
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A  Discerning  Roundup 
Of  Newspaper  Makers 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard, 

Graduate  School  of  lournalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


HIGIll.KJHTS  IN  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  AMERIC  AN  PRESS.  A 
H(K)k  of  Readings.  Edited  liy  Edwin 
11.  Ford  and  Edwin  Emery.  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.:  The  University  of 
.Minnesota  Press.  .198  pp.  $6. 


It  is  the  essence  of  journalism, 
as  of  chivalry,  to  interfere.  Per¬ 
suasively  Tom  Paine  in  Colonial 
days  interfered  with  England's  in¬ 
capacity  “to  do  this  continent  jus¬ 
tice  ...  to  manage  its  too  weighty, 
too  intricate  business  at  so  great 
a  distance.”  Paine  had  a  mind 
whose  eye,  this  volume  points  out, 
“could  see  a  subject  in  its  naked 
truth,  stripped  of  the  non-essential 
accessories  that  disturb  the  vision 
of  common  men,”  a  principle  of 
the  best  newspaper  vision  today. 

Since  Paine’s  Common  Sense 
and  Crisis  series,  the  entire  press 
and  its  makers  have  interfered  in 
what  they  regarded  as  usurpation 
and  corruption,  and  they  have 
informed  in  the  history  of  the  last 
24  hours:  the  two  Franklins,  Peter 
Zenger,  and  Horace  Greeley — and 
Watterson,  Grady,  Nelson,  Pulitz¬ 
er,  and  others  of  as  great  or 
greater  stature. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  wise  profession 
that  knows  its  own  fathers.  And 
in  this  volume,  not  only  interfer¬ 
ence  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
stands  dramatically  and  under¬ 
standably  limned,  but  also  clearly 
delineated  stride  the  men  who 
sired  and  guided  American  news¬ 
papers — -first  in  their  vision,  vigor, 
and  courage,  then  in  their  length¬ 
ening  shadows  of  influence  and 
inspiration. 

Perhaps  that  is  as  good  a  way 
as  any  to  begin  a  review  of  this 
discerning  collection  of  27  read¬ 
able,  authentic,  and  illuminating 
articles  on  newspapering.  In  the 
profiles  of  character  and  vignettes 
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of  careers  come  alive  not  merely 
the  reasoning  and  eloquence,  the 
planning  and  building  of  editors, 
but  from  many  of  their  utterances 
come  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
country’s  social  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment. 

Authors  include  such  vivid  and 
substantial  writers  as  Gamaliel 
Bradford,  Will  Irwin,  William  Al¬ 
len  White,  John  Dos  Passos,  Frank 
L.  Mott,  Robert  L.  Duffus,  and 
Henry  F.  Pringle.  Chapters  by 
Raymond  B.  Nixon,  Edwin  Em¬ 
ery,  and  Edwin  H.  Ford  fully 
measure  up.  The  readings  are 
well  planned,  well  annotated.  They 
present  a  coherent  panorama  of  a 
usually  diverse  and  too  -  broad 
vista. 

The  mature  student  of  newspa¬ 
pers  still  needs  the  scholarly  in¬ 
terpretation  of  movements  in 
Mott’s  “American  Journalism”  and 
the  adjustment  or  maladjustment 
of  individual  editors’  methods  with 
public  reaction  in  “Makers  of 
American  Journalism”  by  Stewart 
and  Tebbel.  Yet  these  wisely  se¬ 
lected  readings  fill  in  the  color, 
sharpen  the  focus,  and  bridge  im¬ 
portant  gaps. 

How  wise  was  James  Kilpatrick, 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va. ) 
News-Leader,  when  he  told  editor¬ 
ial  writers  recently  to  become  in¬ 
timately  familiar  with  the  history 
of  both  change  and  thought  so 
they  would  not  mistake  an  alarm 
of  today  as  a  decadence  brand 
new  to  time,  or  miss  the  smiling 
villainy  of  a  Hitler  in  a  patriot’s 
current  mask. 

“Highlights”  is  valuable  among 
other  reasons  because,  like  Tom 
Paine  it  strips  away,  for  its  par¬ 
ticular  tapestry,  the  “non-material 
accessories”  that  obscure  any 
“busy”  chronicle.  Remembering 
what  counts  is  largely  forgetting 
1  what  doesn’t. 

Lawyer  and  CPA  Compile 
Executives'  Pay  Plans 


UNITED  PRESS 


KXKL'l’TIVE  PAY  PI.ANS.  By  \Vil 
liam  J.  (*asoy,  New  York  Bar,  and 
J.  K.  I-asser,  Roslyn,  N.  \.i 

Business  Reports,  Inc.  160  pp.  $12.50. 

Corporations  need  to  attract 
talent  and  experience  —  and  to 
hold  on  to  the  service  and  coun¬ 
sel.  these  authors  declare.  Few 
boards  of  directors  would  argue 
with  that,  if  the  holding  on  didn’t 
cost  too  much.  The  authors  sug¬ 
gest  ways  to  keep  the  cost  down. 
And  they  show  that  companies 
keeping  their  executives  content 
with  profit-sharing,  stock-purchase 
financing,  group  insurance,  and 
cost-of-living  increases  have  also 
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made  more  profit  than  companies 
with  less  modern  plans. 

One  large  corporation  recently 
lost  its  president.  He  quit  the 
$100,000  a  year  job  to  make  more 
money  at  a  $25,000  a  year  salary 
plus  a  percentage  of  the  business 
in  a  smaller  firm.  Top  executives 
since  1939,  these  authors  argue, 
have  lost  from  40  per  cent  to  60 
per  cent  of  their  buying  power 
when  they  have  stayed  with  firms 
that  have  not  planned  adequately 
to  protect  their  directive  employes 
against  inflation  and  higher  taxes. 

“Executive  Pay  Plans”  discusses, 
among  its  15  topics,  deferred  pay 
contracts,  executive  profit-sharing, 
expense  arrangements,  stock  op¬ 
tions,  pay  controls,  executive  com¬ 
pensation,  and  benefits  for  widows 
and  dependents. 

Mr.  Casey  and  Mr.  Lasser  ex¬ 
plain  what  large  companies  can  do 
— and  the  quite  different  problem 
of  the  closely  held  firm  from  that 
of  the  large  publicly  owned  busi¬ 
ness.  They  explain  the  dangers, 
in  today’s  climate,  of  not  taking 
pay  controls  seriously. 

1954  Pay  Trends  Charted 
In  New  Business  Report 

19.^4  FAY  ALMANAC.  »y  \Villi.ini  J. 

C.isey,  J.  K.  L.-isser.  and  \V.alter  laird. 

Roslyn,  X.  Y.:  Biisiiu-s  Rcisirts.  Inc. 

166  |>p.  $I2..S0. 

Management’s  biggest  pay¬ 
planning  challenge  in  years  will 
come  in  the  next  few  months.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time  since  1949. 
the  accent  will  be  on  normal 
peacetime  output.  Yet  workers 
will  not  recognize  this  in  their  pay 
demands.  For  the  first  time  in 
five  years  there  will  be  more 
workers  than  jobs,  yet  top  talent 
and  experience  will  remain  scarce. 

In  this  “Pay  Almanac.”  more 
than  50  pages  present  compara¬ 
tive  data  to  help  management  set 
intelligent  pay  policies  for  execu¬ 
tive.  office,  and  production  groups. 
Among  the  discussions  are  what’s 
new  in  bonuses,  in  thrift  plans, 
pension  planning,  non-pay  induce¬ 
ments,  the  new  break  on  travel 
expenses,  and  new  ideas  on  vaca¬ 
tion  plans. 

Book  Purchase  Not  Easy 

.^LBHOLIEROUE,  N.  M. 

A  year  ago  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  banked  a  $4,000  gift  from 
the  Scripps  -  Howard  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Fund  for  the  purchase 
of  journalism  books  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Library.  Today  more  than 
$2,000  of  the  gift  has  been  spent, 
and  there  are  400  volumes  in  the 
library. 

Faculty  members  say  the  task 
of  spending  the  money  is  not  easy. 
They  have  combed  lists  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  books,  some  of  them  cur¬ 
rent  sellers  and  others  200  years 
old.  Nearly  every  conceivable 
subject  in  newspaper  work  and 
other  fields  of  communications 
has  been  covered.  .Already  there 
are  349  separate  titles,  some  of 
them  in  duplicate. 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


Landing  at  Sea.  When  a  fighter  pilot  lands  his  plane  on  a  flat- 
top.  one  of  his  biggest  problems  is  stopping  the  plane.  To  help 
him.  a  hook  attached  near  the  plane's  tail  engages  one  of  the 
galvani/e<l  wire  cables,  mounted  on  spring  brackets,  that  stretch 
across  the  de<-k.  The  resiliency  of  the  cable,  plus  the  bracket 
action,  helps  the  plane  to  stop  promptly  and  .safely. 


Ready  to  Roll.  Trains 

move  faster  today,  they 
carry  heavier  loads,  they 
cover  longer  distances. 
This  puts  a  premium  on 
durability  and  safety  in  the 
wheels  they  roll  on.  U.  S. 
Steel  has  been  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  wrought 
steel  wheels  for  47  years, 
has  helped  to  bring  the  art 
of  wheel-making  to  its 
pre.sent  high  level. 


tor  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  adfertisemenl.  write  United  States  Steel.  523  William  Penn  Place.  Pittsburgh  .70.  Pa 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  •  AMERICAN  STEEL  S  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  •  COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL  •  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  ■  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  •  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  •  TENNESSEE  COAL  S  IRON  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  •  DivisKMi  »/ UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION.  PITTSBURGH 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  4-2  0-0 
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This  trade-mark  is  your  guide  to  quality  steel 


World’s  Largest  Double  Swing-Span  Bridge. 

The  George  I’.  Coleman  Memorial  Bridge  spans 
the  deep,  swift  York  River  between  historic  York- 
town  and  Gloucester  Point,  Va.  Two  500- foot 
swing-spans,  each  weighing  1..300  tons,  pivot  hori¬ 
zontally  on  piers  44  feet  in  diameter,  swinging 
open  simultaneously  to  provide  a  450-foot  free¬ 
way  that  can  accommodate  the  paissage  of  even 
the  largest  vessel.  This  3.750-foot-long  bridge  was 
fabricated  and  erected  by  U.  S.  Steel. 


'53— YEAR  OF  PROGRESS 

NEWSPAPERS  reached  new  heights  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising,  according  to 
stories  in  this  issue,  giving  them  the  largest 
volume  in  their  history  in  both  of  these 
categories. 

This  means  that  in  spite  of  competition 
from  television,  radio  and  magazines  for 
both  the  readers’  time  and  the  advertisers’ 
dollars,  newspapers  have  been  given  a  tre¬ 
mendous  vote  of  confidence  by  the  readers 
who  bought  more  copies  daily  than  ever 
before  and  the  advertisers  who  bought  more 
newspaper  linage  than  ever  before. 

The  only  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  news¬ 
paper  picture,  not  revealed  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  figures,  is  that  operating 
costs  have  continued  to  spiral  and  are  still 
going  up.  The  highest  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  volume  in  history  would  indicate 
to  some  that  all  newspapers  are  thus  more 
prosperous  than  ever.  That  is  a  misinterpre¬ 
tation,  as  all  newspaper  people  should  know. 
They  are  taking  in  more  money  than  ever 
before  but  for  many  their  profit  margins  have 
been  squeezed  considerably. 

Therein  lies  a  three  -  fold  challenge  for 
1954:  1.  To  put  a  brake  on  rising  costs; 

2.  To  hold  on  to  and  try  to  increase  the 
record  -  breaking  circulation  figure;  3.  To 
maintain  the  momentum  and  build  on  the 
record-breaking  advertising  linage  figure. 

Here  are  the  records  that  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  men  will  have  to 
equal  or  beat  in  1954: 

Total  circulation  for  1,785  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  (a  net  loss  of  one  from  a  year  ago) 
increased  by  more  than  half  a  million  copies 
(521,671  or  .97%)  to  a  new  high  of  54,- 
472,286  net  paid  daily.  Morning  circulation 
was  up  252,947  or  1.2%  to  a  new  high  of 
21,412,474.  Evening  circulation  was  up  268,- 
724  or  .82%  to  a  new  high  of  33,059,812. 
Sunday  circulation  was  the  only  one  show¬ 
ing  a  decline,  off  .57%  to  45,948,554  copies. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  E&P’s  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book  which  is  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  publication  late  in  February. 

An  examination  of  the  state-by-state  fig¬ 
ures  shows  that  most  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  had  increases  in  circulation  during 
the  year  and  the  total  increase  would  have 
been  far  greater  had  it  not  been  held  down 
by  declines  in  only  a  few  areas.  Thirty- 
seven  out  of  the  48  states  showed  gains  in 
total  daily  circulation.  Even  in  the  Sunday 
field,  where  a  net  loss  was  recorded,  35 
states  showed  increases  in  circulation.  Most 
newspapers,  therefore,  had  greater  gains  than 
an  average  figure  would  indicate. 

In  advertising,  total  linage,  as  indicated 
by  Media  Records,  was  up  4.2%  for  the 
year  over  1952.  This  is  the  highest  adver¬ 
tising  volume  in  history  in  both  dollars  and 
linage.  Five  out  of  seven  classifications  — 
display,  classified,  retail,  department  store 
and  general  —  showed  substantial  gains  and 
reached  their  highest  peak  of  all  time.  The 
other  two  classifications  —  automotive  and 
financial  —  were  at  their  highest  mark  since 
the  beginning  of  the  depression  in  the  early 
’30s.  Most  encouraging  of  these  was  gen¬ 
eral  (national)  linage  which  increased  5.4% 
showing  that  other  national  media  have  not 
taken  volume  away  from  newspapers. 

What’s  ahead  for  ’54?  It  should  be  good 
for  newspapers.  Maybe  better  than  ’53. 


Everyone  has  agreed  it  is  going  to  be  a 
year  of  hard  selling.  That  can’t  he  done 
without  vigorous  newspaper  advertising. 
Automotive  advertisers  are  already  leading 
the  way.  Others  will  follow  if  newspapers 
will  indulge  in  some  hard  selling  of  their  own. 

LINDBERGH  PICTURE 

COL.  CHARLES  A.  LINDBERGH  deserves 
all  the  plaudits  he  gets  from  admiring 
•and  appreciative  Americans — and  we  join  in 
them  for  his  contributions  to  aviation  and 
to  his  country. 

We  can  also  understand  his  desire  to 
avoid  publicity.  Many  great  men  feel  the 
same.  But  we  feel  that  Col.  Lindbergh 
should  be  experienced  enough  by  now  to 
realize  he  cannot  live  in  an  absolute  pub¬ 
licity  vacuum.  His  experience  this  week 
should  prove  it  to  him. 

After  agreeing  to  appear  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sciences  only 
if  newspaper  photographers  were  banned  and 
a  promise  was  made  that  there  would  be 
no  “recognizable  pictures,”  a  picture  was 
made  and  appeared  in  practically  every  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country.  None  of  the  dinner 
committee  counted  on  the  enterprise  of  one 
photographer. 

We  hope  Col.  Lindlergh  does  not  get  the 
idea  that  the  press  is  “hounding”  him.  There 
is  no  truth  to  that.  He  should  understand 
that  to  millions  of  Americans  whatever  he 
does  is  “news”  and  the  newspapers  are  only 
trying  to  do  their  part  by  informing  them 
on  the  activities  of  a  prominent  personage. 

ACCESS  TO  RECORDS 

IT  IS  good  news  that  the  New  York  State 
Senate  is  going  to  have  a  transcript  of 
its  proceedings  available  to  reporters.  Up 
to  now,  stenographers  recorded  the  debates 
but  did  not  transcribe  them. 

But  announcement  that  this  plan  is  on 
trial  and  “if  it  develops  that  the  use  of  the 
record  does  not  justify  the  cost”  is  discourag¬ 
ing.  Someone  has  missed  the  point  of  the 
whole  argument  about  a  transcript. 

What  good  is  a  recording  if  you  can’t  play 
it  back?  What  good  is  a  record  of  Senate 
proceedings  if  it  cannot  be  referred  to  in 
the  future?  Just  because  reporters  do  not 
flock  in  a  body  to  read  what  they  already 
heard  a  day  or  two  before  is  no  proof  that 
the  copy  will  not  prove  invaluable  later  on. 

The  point  is  that  a  public  record  is  not 
a  public  record  unless  it  is  available  for  all 
time.  And  there  are  few  more  important 
public  records  than  the  deliberations  of  the 
state  Senate. 


FAIR  TRIAL 

THE  ATTEMPT  of  the  New  York  State 

Bar  Association  to  correct  what  it  calls 
“trial  by  newspaper”  and  protect  the  right 
of  a  citizen  to  a  fair  trial  appears  to  be  mo¬ 
tivated  by  high  ideals  but  a  lack  of  practical 
considerations. 

There  is  no  real  conflict  between  the  bar 
and  newspapers  in  the  desire  to  protect  the 
right  of  fair  trial.  Both  desire  to  protect 
the  innocent  and  there  have  been  several 
famous  cases  where  newspaper  investigations 
have  secured  the  release  of  unjustly  impris¬ 
oned  men. 

A  Bar  Association  committee  wants  to 
amend  the  state  Civil  Rights  Law  to  force 
lawyers  to  keep  their  mouths  shut  —  some¬ 
thing  it  has  not  been  able  to  accomplish 
through  its  own  code  of  ethics.  If  that’s 
what  the  majority  of  lawyers  want,  okay. 

But  the  committee  recommendation  would 
provide  “that  in  connection  with  any  person 
charged  with  crime  and  in  the  custt^y  of 
public  authority,  whether  before  or  after 
indictment,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  counsel  for  the  defense, 
law  enforcement  or  police  officials,  or  any 
other  person  having  official  connection  with 
the  case  to  make  any  disclosure  of  the  acts 
or  conduct  of  the  accused  (other  than  an 
official,  formal  charge)  statements  or  admis¬ 
sions  allegedly  made  by  him,  evidence  alleg¬ 
edly  existing  or  available  against  him,  alleged 
prior  convictions  of  him,”  etc. 

In  the  first  place,  records  of  many  crimi¬ 
nals  are  already  a  matter  of  public  record 
in  many  newspaper  morgues.  Secondly,  this 
clause  if  enacted  in  any  similar  form  could 
eliminate  all  news  of  important  crimes  simply 
because  the  culprit  was  in  custody  and  police 
officials  couldn’t  reveal  what  he  had  done. 
Take  the  case  of  “Public  Enemy  No.  1” 
who  is  arrested  after  committing  another 
heinous  crime.  Under  this  procedure,  a  news¬ 
paper  probably  could  print  the  fact  he  had 
been  arrested  without  full  disclosure  of  the 
most  recent  crime  and  without  any  identi¬ 
fication  of  him  as  to  his  past  record. 

This  would  be  an  unusual  case.  But  the 
Bar  Association  committee  after  reviewing 
its  reasons  for  requesting  these  changes 
(talkative  lawyers)  has  said  “we  must  em¬ 
phasize  that  these  are  exceptional  activities; 
most  trials  are  entirely  free  from  them.” 

After  that,  we  wonder  why  such  legisla¬ 
tion  is  necessary  at  all.  Let  the  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  bring  its  own  members  into  line  in 
those  cases  where  it  says  “the  press  is  not 
alone  at  fault”  and  the  problem  will  be 
solved  to  a  large  extent.  Let’s  not  attempt 
also  to  gag  the  police  department  and  to 
gag  the  press  by  remote  control. 

GODFREY  AND  PRESS 

ARTHUR  GODFREY,  darling  of  the  air 
waves,  is  mad  at  the  press  because  of 
stories  on  his  difficulties  with  the  CAB.  He 
is  reported  to  have  said  on  the  air  about  re¬ 
porters:  “Tell  them  nothing  ...  If  you  say 
anything  they  foul  it  all  up.” 

Mr.  Godfrey  has  a  short  memory.  He 
found  the  press  very  useful  and  reliable  in 
the  LaRosa  spat  which  got  him  so  much  free 
publicity.  In  fact,  he  has  probably  had  more 
favorable  and  free  publicity  in  newspapers 
than  any  other  radio  or  TV  personality.  Is 
he  becoming  a  king-sized  Sinatra? 
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Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. — Matthew,  VI;  10. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


John  Coope,  deputy  chairman 
of  the  Daily  Mirror  Newspapers 
Limited,  London,  arrived  in  New 
York  Jan.  21  on  the  Cunard  liner 
Queen  Mary. 

*  «  * 

Harry  Roooff,  publisher, 
Jewish  Daily  Forward,  New  York, 
and  Mrs.  Roooff  sailed  Jan.  20 
on  the  French  liner  Flandre  on  a 
13-day  cruise  to  South  America 
and  Cuba. 

*  *  * 

Rudolph  M.  Hennick,  publish¬ 
er,  Naugatuck  (Conn.)  Daily 

Sews,  has  been  given  a  Distin¬ 
guished  Servi.e  Citation  by  the 
American  Legion. 

*  *  * 

Charles  V,  Stanton,  editor, 

Roseburg  (Ore.)  News -Review. 
was  given  a  “Beaver”  award  by 
the  Oregon  division  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  for 
h  i  s  “outstanding  contribution  to 
conservation  in  the  newspaper 

field.” 

*  *  « 

Robert  E.  McClure,  publish¬ 
er,  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Even- 
ing  Outlook,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  California  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  by  Governor  Knight. 

«  *  * 

Ray  Flicker,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  Bridgeport 

(Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  has  been 
named  to  his  fifth  term  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bridgeport  Boys  Club. 
*  *  * 

Curtiss  K.  Thompson,  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  the  Carring¬ 
ton  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Courier,  has  been  named  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Union 
and  New  Haven  Trust  Co. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Burns  Cody,  who  has  had 
years  of  experience  in  automotive 
advertising,  has  joined  the  Detroit 
sales  staff  of  Parade  magazine. 

*  «  « 

Irving  Koch  has  been  promoted 
to  advertising  manager  of  Wom¬ 
en's  Wear  Daily,  New  York,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Clyde  E.  Brown,  who 
was  made  director  of  new  pub¬ 
lishing  activities  for  all  the  Fair- 
child  publications. 

*  «  * 

John  Bannon  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Toronto 
office  of  the  Montreal  Star  and 
Family  Herald  &  Weekly  Star, 

succeeding  James  McSherry,  who 
retired.  Mr.  Bannon  has  been 
with  the  Montreal  Star  since  1941, 
prior  to  that  being  advertising 
manager  of  the  Quebec  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 

«  *  * 

Dick  Pollock,  business  man- 
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ager,  Lebanon  (Ore.)  Express,  was 
installed  as  president  of  the  Leb¬ 
anon  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

•  *  « 

Earle  Stephens,  for  15  years 
a  display  advertising  salesman 
with  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
has  resigned  from  the  staff  to  join 
KOIN-TV, 

*  *  « 

John  F.  Spellman,  circulation 
field  sales  manager  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Midwest  Edition, 
since  1951,  has  been  named  na¬ 
tional  director  of  circulation  field 
sales,  and  will  continue  to  make 
his  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

«  *  « 

Ray  Vinson,  Jr.  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Nyssa  (Ore.)  Gate 
City  Journal  to  assist  with  adver¬ 
tising  and  news  reporting. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  E  l  o  I  s  e  Belyeu  has 
changed  from  make-up  editor  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertis- 
er-Journal  to  the  retail  display 
staff. 

*  «  • 

Harry  L.  Hawkins,  business 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Philadelphia. 

*  •  • 

W.  A.  Goodson  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director  of 
Weekend  Picture  Magazine,  Mont¬ 
real,  and  manager  of  the  Toronto 
office  of  the  syndicated  tabloid 
picture  section.  He  has  been  with 
the  Montreal  Standard  since  1940. 

*  •  « 

Victor  I.  Minaiun,  Jr.,  a  di¬ 
rector  and  treasurer  of  the  Post 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Daily  Post-Cres¬ 
cent,  was  awarded  the  annual  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Key  award  by 
the  Appleton  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  outstanding  service 
to  the  community. 

*  *  * 

W,  R.  Whitehead,  Sr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Magnolia  Banner 
News,  is  the  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


L.  Edgar  Prina,  who  has  been 
head  of  the  Press  Branch  of  the 
Navy  Office  of  Information,  has 
returned  to  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star.  He 
formerly  was  on  the  copydesk  of 
the  New  York  Sun  and  had  rank 
of  Lieutenant  Commander  in  the 
Navy. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Harris  has  resigned 
as  news  and  sports  editor  of  the 
Hartsville  (S.  C.)  Messenger  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Camden  (S.  C.) 
Citizen. 

•  ♦  • 

David  Rees,  who  has  been  with 
the  Los  Angeles  office  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  has  become  assis¬ 
tant  business  and  financial  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror.  Rob¬ 
ert  Bergen  remains  as  head  of 

the  department. 

«  *  « 

Mrs.  Mary  Margaret  Webb, 
El  Paso  (Texas)  Herald-Post  re¬ 
porter,  has  resigned. 

•  •  • 

Ed  Engledow,  former  assistant 
Sunday  editor,  El  Paso  (Texas) 
Times,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
City  Hall-Federal  beat.  Jack  Sim- 
cox  succeeds  Mr.  Engledow  on 

the  Sunday  desk. 

*  •  * 

Sanky  Trimble,  state  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press,  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  Mexico  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

•  *  * 

Dexter  S.  Burnham,  state-ed¬ 
itor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  has 
been  elected  clerk  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  subur¬ 
ban  South  Windsor,  Conn. 

•  «  « 

Bill  LaPointe,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Farmington 
(Conn.)  Valley  Herald,  returns 
Feb.  1  to  that  post  after  three 
years  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 
Porter  H.  Downey  advances 
from  ME  to  general  manager. 

*  «  * 

Paul  G.  Whittle  has  joined 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertis¬ 
er  copy  rim.  A  native  of  England, 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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he  formerly  worked  on  the  An¬ 
dover  (England)  Advertiser  and 
the  Holmesdale  Press,  Ltd.  of 
Surrey,  England.  In  other  staff 
changes,  Herschel  Cooper,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Times  staff,  and  the  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  Clarion-Lediier,  was 
made  telegraph  editor  and  Gerai.o 
Lee,  assistant  Advertiser  sports 
editor  was  made  news  editor. 

*  *  a 

Wai  lER  Spirko,  Chicasio  Sun- 
Times,  was  elected  to  his  fifth 
term  as  president  of  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Reporters  Association. 
«  *  * 

Wit  I  lAM  Hoyt  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Raton  (N. 


M.)  Ranfie,  succeeding  Neil  Ad¬ 
dington,  who  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  New  Mexican  in  Santa 
Fe.  *  *  <= 

A.  Robert  Smith,  a  special 
correspondent,  has  been  employed 
by  the  Rosehurg  (Ore.)  News  Re¬ 
view  as  Washington.  D.  C.  repre¬ 
sentative. 

4  9^ 

James  K.  Hutseli.  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal.  He  formerly 
worked  on  the  Pensacola  ( Fla. ) 
News-Journal,  the  Asheville  (N. 
C.  Citizen-Times,  and  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune  and 
States, 

*  *  ♦ 

Rosemary  Teuscher  has  been 
named  society  editor  of  the  La 
Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Observer. 
She  succeeds  Mabel  E.  Morton. 
resigned. 
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Ben  Meyer,  head  of  the  AP 
bureau  in  Havana  for  several 
years,  has  been  transferred  to 
•AP’s  Washineton  bureau. 

*  <1  # 

Miss  Lois  Panosm  has  been  ap- 
nointed  society  editor  of  the  Two 
Rivers  (Wis. )  Daily  Reporter, 
succeeding  Miss  Gertrcde  Ka¬ 
minsky.  who  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  lociil  niiblic  library. 

Susan  Fodor,  a  Graduate  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism. 
Northwestern  University,  has 
ioined  the  staff  of  the  .South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  as  a  reporter. 

Joseph  Prtsbrey.  news  editor 
and  sports  columnist  of  the  New 
port  (Vt.)  Dailv  Express,  recent¬ 
ly  was  elected  second  vicenresident 
of  the  Newport  Kiwanis  Club. 

*  ♦  * 

Richard  Bergholz.  political 
news  reporter  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  and  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  for 
eight  vears.  is  leaving  to  join  the 
I.os  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror  as  a 
political  news  writer.  Mal  Deans. 
former  Tribune  slot  man.  has 
joined  the  Mirror  copydesk. 

♦  *  * 

Charles  W.  Mather,  a  1949 
graduate  of  Defiance  College. 
Ohio,  where  he  maiored  in  iour- 
nalism  and  headed  the  sehool  pa¬ 
per  staff,  has  ioined  the  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle 
as  a  reporter. 
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Bob  BiiCHAN.AN.  of  the  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen  news  staff,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ottawa 
Newspaper  Guild. 

«  1^  « 

Max  Moselia.  Montgomery 
( ,-\la. )  Adverti.ser  sports  editor, 
was  the  recipient  of  a  eitation 
from  the  Extra  Point  C  lub  of  At¬ 
lanta.  a  Negro  organization,  for 
his  “eonsistently  good  handling”  of 
Negro  sports  events. 

James  L.  Doherty,  long-time 
Chiiago  Tribune  poliee  reporter, 
has  requested  a  leave  of  absence 
to  run  for  Congress. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


“Eddie  covers  the  televised  press  conferences,  because  he  is  so 
photogenic!" 


Sam  Stickney,  St,  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  staff  writer,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Times.  Vernon  Bradford 
of  the  Tampa  Times  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Tampa  Tribune 
and  John  Perry  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times. 

<£  * 

Herblri  G.  Kiein.  editorial 
writer  for  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  San  Diego  Professional 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

lit  4t 

Jack  BRAYt  ey.  Canadian  Press 
Maritime  manager,  left  Halifax. 
N.  S..  Jan.  23  for  the  Far  East  to 
cover  the  activities  of  Canadian 
soldiers  during  the  Korean  war 
armistice. 

t-  t 

J.  Kenneth  Beaver,  reporter 
on  the  Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Patriot, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Harrisburg  Newspaper  Guild. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Paul  F.  Fi.lis,  former  .sicence 
editor  of  the  United  Press,  is  a 
partner  in  a  new  public  relations 
organization  to  be  known  as  Paul 
F.  Ellis  and  Dana  P.  Kelly  Asso¬ 
ciates.  New  York,  which  will  spe¬ 
cialize  in  medicine  and  .science 
news. 

Roberi  W.  Fisher,  formerly 
with  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has 
been  elected  a  vicepresident  of 
Dtiremus  &  Company,  advertising 
and  public  relations  firm. 

f. 

pREt)  Gregg,  formerly  with  the 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Pre.ss,  Washing¬ 
ton  ( D.  C.)  Daily  News,  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Citizen  and  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post,  is  directing  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Crosley  Division  of 
■Avco  Manufacturing  Corp. 

Bi  RMi  Thomas,  formerly  aaii 


the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  and 
Detroit  Free  Pre.ss,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  Dodge 
News  Service  of  Grant  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  Detroit. 

n  es  a 

Charles  P.  Barnett,  formerly 
with  the  Staten  Island  (N.  Y. )  Ad¬ 
vance,  has  become  an  assistant  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  John  P.  Brod- 
erick-Robert  S.  Coleman,  public 
relations  and  advertising  consult¬ 
ants. 

Edward  S.  Merry,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gallup  (N.  M.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  .secretary-manager  of  the  Inter¬ 
tribal  Indian  Ceremonial  Board. 

# 

Richard  J.  Theobaid.  who  has 
been  assistant  chief.  Public  In¬ 
formation  Division,  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard,  Washington,  is  now  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Oberlin  (Ohio) 
New.s-Tribune  as  its  general  man¬ 
ager.  Bradeord  Wili.iaxis  joined 
the  Oberlin  staff  as  assistant  ed¬ 
itor. 

Richard  A.  Dougherty,  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  $  1 0.OOO-a-year 
post  of  secretary  of  the  Police  De¬ 
partment  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
«  *  ♦ 

John  W.  (Pete)  Dailey,  for¬ 
merly  city  editor  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item,  and  since  I9.S()  West  Coast 
editor  of  MiGalTs  magazine,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  magazine's 
New  York  office  as  feature  editor. 

s's  *  # 

Eli  lOT  I  P.  Henry,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  has  joined  the  sales  staff  of 
the  Ideal  Women's  Group.  New 
York . 

Richard  Malkin,  a  former 
newspaperman,  has  returned  to 
Air  Transportation  .Magazine,  New 
York,  as  managing  editor. 
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Unwarranted  attacks  on  soft  drinks  frequently 
have  resulted  in  slanting  the  news  against  this 
wholesome  refreshment  item.  That  newspapermen 
may  know  the  facts  about  soft  drinks  and 
the  local  business  concerns  which  make  them, 
these  messages  are  being  published  in  your  journals. 


about  soft  drinks  and  sugar 


'  -  Bottled  soft  drinks  are  enjoyed 
(T*  1  I  as  wholesome  refreshment,  and 
V  Jm  they  provide  physiologic  values 
as  well. 

The  physician  has  found  the  carbonation 
of  your  favorite  soft  drink  stimulates  the 
appetite,  aids  digestion,  and  hastens  empty¬ 
ing  time  of  the  stomach.  The  flavor  and 
acidulant  content  of  soft  drinks  stimulate 
the  taste-buds  and  salivary  flow,  also  to  the 
benefit  of  appetite  and  digestion.  They  are 
indeed  a  quick-energy  carbohydrate  food, 
and  are  of  real  economic  value  because 
they  help  spare  the  precious  food  proteins 
for  their  essential  body-building  functions. 

Dental  researchers  hold  that,  because 
soft  drinks  pass  quickly  through  the  mouth 
as  liquids,  they  are  not  related  to  oral  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  to  tooth  decay,  such  as 
may  result  after  ingestion  of  many  other 
foods. 

And  finally,  besides  being  pleasing, 
zestful  beverages,  the  low  caloric  content 
of  soft  drinks  (average  100  calories  per  8 
oz.)  fits  them  into  almost  any  dietary 
pattern. 


Relative  Sugar  Percentages  of 
Several  Common  Foods  and  Carbonated  Beverages 


Dried  dates . 

Milk  chocolate . 

Dried  figs . 

Dried  prunes . 

Prune  juice . 

Ice  cream . 

Apple  pie . 

Grape  juice . 

Bananas  . 

Grapes . 

Pineapple  juice . 

Orange  juice . 

Apples . 

Bread  and  butter . 

Grapefruit  juice . 

BOniEO  CARBONATED  BEVERAGES 


av.  63.9% 
av.  54.5% 
av.  52.9% 
av.40.3% 
av.  18.3% 
av.  17.5% 
av.  17.3% 
av.  17.3% 
av.  16.2% 
av.  16.1% 
av.  14.12% 
av.  13.1% 
av.  11.4% 
av.  10.9% 
av.  10.26% 
av.10.0% 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  is  a 
non-profit  association,  with  member  manufacturers  of  bottled 
soft  drinks  in  every  State.  Its  purposes  include  improvement 
of  production  processes  and  distribution  methods  within  the 
industry,  research  and  education  concerning  bottled  soft 
drinks  to  the  end  that  the  consumer  is  best  served,  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  better  understanding  by  the  public  of  the  industry 
and  its  products. 


The  Notional  Asiociotion  of  the  Soft  Drink  Industry 


American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 

WASHINOTON  6,  D.  C. 
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CIRCULATION 

'Dogged  Selling' 
'54  Formula, 
Daniel  Says 

Boston 

New  England  circulators  were 
warned  recently  that  “dogged  sell¬ 
ing”  is  the  only  answer  to  a  pre¬ 
dicted  5  per  cent  decline  in  busi¬ 
ness  this  year. 

Arthur  Daniel,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal  &  Constitution,  and  president 
of  ICMA,  called  for  plenty  of  de¬ 
termination  and  persistence  in  cir¬ 
culation  selling.  He  also  urged 
circulators  at  a  regional  meeting 
here  Jan.  20  to  drop  off  any  dead- 
wood  on  their  staffs  as  they  start 
this  new  year. 

Mr.  Daniel  briefly  spoke  about 
the  impact  of  television  on  in-land 
Georgia  areas.  He  noted  that  con¬ 
siderable  drop  in  circulation  re¬ 
sulted  from  people  trying  to  meet 
installment  payments  on  TV  sets 
they  could  not  afford.  In  some 
cases,  he  reported,  local  papers 
were  dropped,  too.  There  was. 
however,  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
Atlanta  area,  he  said. 

Members  of  the  New  England 
Circulation  Managers  Association 
heard  a  defense  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  by  its  man¬ 
aging  director.  James  Shryock.  He 
suggested  that  members,  when  un¬ 
der  suspension,  have  every  right  to 
appeal  to  the  full  membership  at 
an  annual  meeting.  Further,  he 
said,  proposed  changes  in  the  by¬ 
laws  and  rules  have  been  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  complete  membership 
for  comment  and  suggestions. 

Mr.  Shyrock  said  memberships 
have  doubled  in  the  last  I.S  years 
and  no  member  has  been  ex¬ 
pelled  during  his  I4'/i  years  in 
office,  unless  the  member  delib¬ 
erately  and  flatly  refused  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  rules. 

William  Parry,  assistant  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  discussed 
“Newspaper  and  Newspaper  Car¬ 
rier  Boy  Relations”  in  an  off  the 
record  talk. 


Competitive 

CIRCULATION 

On«>  of  the  mire  aiems  of  any 
newspaper's  tnie  worth  as  a  na¬ 
tional  advertisinc  medium  is  .  .  . 
eirciilation  growth. 

The  “other  paper"  may  he  fortr- 
inft  ahead — bis  city  coveraee  may 
be  danserous.  We  are  aware  of 
this  .  .  .  have  often  met  both 
problems,  throueh  our  popular 
CIRCULATION  CAMPAIGNS. 
There  could  be  no  better  way  to 
prove  what  we  can  do  for  YOtT 
than  by  sendinsr  for  our  slorv  of 
newspaper  service.  (It  is  in  strict 
confidence.) 

CircnlatioB  Development  Service, 
Inc. 

Floyd  L.  Hockenhull,  President 
53  W.  Jackson.  Tel.  WAbasli  2-5007 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 


Perhaps  the  most  urgent  sub¬ 
ject  under  discussion  at  general 
meetings  was  that  of  raising  prices. 
Two  schools  of  thought  developed, 
one  feeling  that  home  delivery 
prices  should  go  higher  than  sin¬ 
gle  copy  prices;  others  believed 
that  home  delivery  prices  should 
be  lower  than  the  single  copy 
price,  even  if  that  tends  to  lower 
street  sales  and  boosts  the  num¬ 
ber  of  deliveries. 

One  member,  whose  paper  went 
to  7c  and  42c  in  October,  advised 
all  papers  to  make  that  jump 
without  much  further  deliberation. 
He  pointed  out  that  losses  in  cir¬ 
culation  resulting  from  an  increase 
may  be  far  worse  next  year. 

He  said  his  paper  lost  8V2  per 
cent  during  the  first  eight  weeks 
and  that  it  is  now  off  6  per  cent. 
Some  of  that  decrease,  however, 
is  traceable  to  seasonal  drops  in 
circulation,  he  reported. 

The  circulators  also  discussed 
the  problems  of  district  managers, 
with  attention  to  the  number  of 
boys  assigned  to  a  man.  Mem¬ 
bers  ranged,  in  these  assignments, 
from  25  to  150  boys  per  district 
man.  In  some  cases  the  district 
man  is  an  independent  contractor, 
while  in  most  he  is  a  salarie.l 
employe. 

The  newly  elected  officers  of 
NEACM  are:  President,  Frank 
Geoghegan,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pa¬ 
triot  Ledger:  first  vicepresident, 
Manuel  Berman,  Worcester. 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette:  second 
vicepresident.  Paul  C.  Abbott, 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Trihune: 
and  secretary-treasurer,  Guy  W. 
Mersereau,  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor.  Two  members  elected  as  di¬ 
rectors  were  Joseph  E.  Cancilla, 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle 
and  V.  1.  Conopask,  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press.  George  F.  Clark, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  pre¬ 
sided. 

Mr.  Geoghegan,  the  new  presi¬ 
dent,  has  been  associated  with  the 
Quincy  paper  for  18  years.  He 
went  there  in  1934  after  working 
as  circulation  supervisor  at  the 
Boston  Herald  -  Traveler,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Ledger  and  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Post.  He  has  been  cir¬ 
culation  manager  since  1944. 


S  R»clii(tllif  Pfiia.  Dirt.  P,  Wiw  Tort  29,  N. 


Cut  Upside  Down 
In  'Best'  Paper 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

The  Tucson  Daily  Citizen  was 
on  record  today  as  having  pub¬ 
lished  a  collector’s  item. 

Spread  across  page  1  was  a 
story  that  the  Citizen  had  been 
adjudged  the  best  daily  newspaper 
in  the  state  by  the  Arizona  News¬ 
papers  Association. 

However,  a  four  -  column  pic¬ 
ture  just  below  the  Citizen’s  pride- 
filled  award  story  was  upside 
down. 

Make-up  men  turned  beet  -  red 
over  the  unfortunate  timing  of  the 
inverted  cut  episode — but  an  alert 
mechanical  department  employe 
caught  the  mistake  and  none  of 
the  collector’s  items  got  out  to 
the  public. 


Sales  Circus 

Minneapolis 

A  CIRCUS  atmosphere  prevailed 
as  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
circulation  supervisors  and  their 
wives  got  a  preview  of  circula¬ 
tion  and  editorial  plans  for  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring  at  a  sales  meeting. 
The  selling  .slogan  was  “Let’s 
Show  ’Em.” 

“Ringmaster”  M.  E.  Fisher,  cir¬ 
culation  director,  and  16  other 
circulation,  editorial  and  promo¬ 
tion  executives  were  dressed  in 
costumes  portraying  circus  charac¬ 
ters. 

The  two-day  event  was  climaxed 
with  the  start  of  a  new  12-week 
“Match  the  Twins”  contest  with 
$12,500  in  prizes. 

■ 

Capper's  Weekly 
Format  Is  Changed 

Topeka 

Capper’s  Weekly  will  go  to  a 
new  tabloid  format  with  the  Feb. 
2  issue,  according  to  Henry  S. 
Blake,  president  and  publisher  of 
Capper  Publications. 

The  new  size  will  be  a  5-col¬ 
umn,  1,000-line  page  instead  of 
the  8-column  conventional  news¬ 
paper  size. 

There  will  be  an  adjustment  of 
rates  in  line  with  the  new  page 
size,  Mr.  Blake  said.  While  the 
lowest  bracket  is  5c  a  line  higher, 
other  brackets  are  as  much  as  10c 
a  line  lower. 

■ 

9  More  in  ABC 

Chicago 

Nine  new  newspaper  members 
are  announced  by  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations.  They  are: 
Dailies  —  Covington  (Va.)  Vir¬ 
ginian,  Norman  (Okla.)  Trans¬ 
cript,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram  and  Corner  Brook 
(Nfld.)  Western  Star;  weeklies — 
Bron.xville  (N.  Y.)  Review  Press 
and  Reporter,  Castlegar  (B.  C.) 
Castle  News,  Langley  Prairie 
(B.  C.)  Advance,  Cloverdale 
(B,  C.)  Surrey  Leader,  and  Fort 
St.  John  (B.  C.)  Alaska  Highway 
News. 


Armistead  Named 
GM  in  Nashville 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

James  H.  Armistead  has  been 
named  to  the  position  of  general 
manager  of  the  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Corp.,  the 
business  agent 
for  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean 
and  Nashville 
Banner.  He  has 
been  advertising 
director  since 
Oct.  16,  1945, 

and  since  1946 
a  vioepresident  of 
the  firm.  NPC 
has  not  had  a 
general  manager 
in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Armistead  has  been  in  the 
newspaper  business  most  of  his 
life.  As  a  youngster  he  started 
out  on  his  family’s  paper  in 
Franklin,  Tenn. 

His  family  has  been  prominent 
in  the  newspaper  field  for  four 
generations.  In  1928  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Banner  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  and  in  1933 
became  retail  advertising  mana¬ 
ger.  When  NPC  was  formed  in 
1937,  he  became  its  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

New  Ad  Director 

Phil  G.  Breen.  Jr.,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising,  was 
named  advertising  director  of 
NPC  to  succeed  Mr.  Armistead. 
Mr.  Breen  started  in  the  Banner 
circulation  department  in  1921. 

W.  G.  (Ed)  Edmondson,  who 
was  on  the  advertising  sales  staff, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Breen;  and  Jack  Phillips,  who  has 
been  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager  since  1952,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector  in  charge  of  retail  and  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  for  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  magazine. 


Armistead 


Indianapolis  Home 
Editors  Are  Cited 

Indianapolis 

Georgianne  Davis  Neal,  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News  home  furnishings 
editor,  and  Opal  Crockett,  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Times  homes-fashion  edi¬ 
tor,  were  both  awarded  citations 
by  the  American  Furniture  Mart 
in  Chicago  for  their  coverage  of 
home  furnishings  throughout  the 
year. 

Mrs.  Neal’s  citation  was  pre¬ 
sented  for  “the  most  unique  and 
original  approach”  in  nationwide 
reporting  of  home  furnishings, 
while  Miss  Crockett’s  award  was 
for  “thorough,  accurate  and  inter¬ 
esting  coverage  of  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  field.” 

■ 

$44,775  in  Tips 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Norman  C.  Johnson,  circulation 
director,  reports  that  1,301  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  carriers  collected 
$44,775  from  subscribers  as  1953 
Christmas  gifts. 
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We  are 
indebted  to 
Collier’s  for 
permission  to 
reproduce  this 
picture,  which 
appeared  in 
full  color  in 
their  issue  of 
January  8, 
1954. 
Photograph 
by  Sharland. 


Here’s  your  share  — only  six  pounds  of  Butter  per  family 


This  picture  shows  what  would  happen  if  all  the  crops 
now  stored  by  the  federal  government  were  converted 
into  consumer  products  and  distributed  equally  among 
the  41  million  families  in  the  United  States. 

The  government’s  butter  stock  equals  six  pounds 
per  family— about  one  pat  per  person  per  week.  Each 
family  would  have  nine  pounds  of  powdered  milk  and 
four  pounds  of  cheese. 

Each  family  also  would  have  almost  800  loaves  of 
top  quality  bread,  about  300  pounds  of  feed  corn,  1214 
pounds  of  cotton— plus  considerable  amounts  of  such 
commodities  as  wool,  rye,  barley,  sorghum,  soy  beans 
— and  incidentally,  2214  pounds  of  refined  cottonseed 
oil,  the  amount  needed  to  make  28  pounds  of  oleo¬ 
margarine. 

The  government  investment  in  all  crops  is  over  four 
billion  dollars— one  billion  800  million  for  wheat. 


821  million  for  corn,  358  million  for  cotton  and  328 
million  for  all  dairy  products  combined. 

On  a  dollar  basis,  55%  of  total  U.  S.  wheat  is  in 
government  inventory;  40%  of  cottonseed  oil;  26%  of 
corn— and  only  4.9%  of  dairy  products. 

Dairy  farmers  have  no  wish  to  minimize  the  crop 
problem.  They  have  shown  by  their  past  and  present 
actions  that  they  are  doing  something  about  it  them¬ 
selves  and  are  not  content  to  rely  solely  on  govern¬ 
ment  to  get  them  off  the  hook.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  dairy 
products  are  only  a  small  portion,  any  way  you  look  at 
it,  of  the  total  crops  now  stored  by  the  government. 

Finally,  no  one  will  dispute  that  a  bountiful  food 
supply  is  one  of  our  greatest  national  assets.  It  is  a 
reserve,  fully  as  important  in  peace  or  war,  as  stock¬ 
piles  of  ammunition  and  other  “strategic”  materials. 

Food,  too,  is  a  strategic  material. 


Honaemaker  service  and  research  for  the  public, 
supported  by  dairy  farmers  across  the  nation. 


American  Dairy  Association 


"Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer" 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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PROMOTION 

Phoenix  Notes  Success 
In  Crusade  for  Safety 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


a  division  of  thought  about  how  to  folder  quotes  an  editorial  in  the 
promote  a  new  editorial  feature.  Milwaukee  Journal  praising  its  pro- 
Most  promotion  people,  we  be-  motion  to  name  its  market  “Fox 
lieve,  would  agree  that  the  best  Cities.” 

time  to  promote  a  new  feature  is  Real  on-the-ball  enterprise  is 
when  it  starts.  But  some,  influ-  shown  by  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
enced  by  more  conservative  editor-  Oklahoman  and  Times  with  a  mail- 
ial  people,  think  a  new  feature  ing  of  a  flyer  reprinting  a  hand- 
ought  to  start  silently,  win  a  fol-  ful  of  clippings  from  the  papen 
lowing,  and  then  be  given  a  boost,  showing  how  good  business  is  in 
What  happened  within  the  past  Oklahoma. 


In  Phoenix,  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic’s  Crusade  for  Safety  is  paying 
off  in  the  best  currency  any  public 
service  promotion  can  pay  off  in — 
it’s  saving  lives. 

The  Republic  ran  an  ad  several 
weeks  ago  reporting  to  its  readers 
the  results  of  the  traffic  safety 
campaign  it  started  last  July  1. 
Promotion  Manager  Dave  Henes 
fills  us  in  on  details. 

“There  were  actually  35  fewer 
deaths  on  Arizona  highways  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  our  Crusade — 
July  1  through  Dec.  31 — than  dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  period  of 
1952,”  he  says. 

“Lxxally,  the  campaign  had  even 
greater  impact.  Deaths  on  Phoe¬ 
nix  streets  were  reduced  from  21 
in  1952  to  11  in  1953.  The  nearly 
50%  reduction  raised  Phoenix 
from  24th  to  6th  place  in  a  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  rating. 

“When  our  Crusade  started  July 
1,  nine  persons  had  been  killed  in 
city  traffic.  During  the  6-month 
Crusade,  fatalities  fell  to  two.  The 
year’s  1 1  deaths  were  the  fewest 
in  eight  years. 


“In  Maricopa  County,  in  which 
Phoenix  is  located,  23  fewer  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  during  the  six 
months  of  the  Crasade  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  six  months  of  the 
previous  year.  The  figures  are  50 
in  1953  compared  with  73  in  1952. 

“During  the  six  months  we  kept 
up  a  constant  barrage  of  stories, 
pictures,  cartoons,  and  safety  ads- 
We  ran  several  contests.  EJozens 
of  organizations,  clubs  and  other 
Arizona  newspapers  worked  with 
us. 

“If  there’s  a  key  to  success.  I’d 
say  it  was  getting  traffic  safety 
down  to  the  level  of  the  person 
concerneil  —  the  guy  behind  the 
wheel.  The  fact  that  some  89,000 
motorists  signed  a  safety  pledge 
and  received  a  bumper  sticker  for 
their  car  certainly  was  a  factor. 
That’s  a  mighty  healthy  chunk  of 
the  driving  public  in  this  State,  in 
which  264,147  passenger  cars  are 
registered.” 

Safety  ought  to  be  a  part  of 
every  newspaper's  public  service.  If 
you’re  interested,  write  to  Dave, 
or  to  Ed  McClanahan,  O  m  aha 


LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 


DID  YOU  KNOW  ? 

More  than  80%  of  the  100  leadine- 
national  advertiBers  in  1053  utied 
newspaper  supplement  advertising. 
Many  advertisers  usine  one  or  more 
of  the  three  national  supplements 
used  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Magazine  to  complete  their  supple¬ 
ment  schedule.  In  1952.  more  than 
a  100  This  Week  advertisers  placed 
a  total  of  286,419  lines  in  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  M.a^azine. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  o  new  larlual 
study  of  newspaper  supptemenis.  Write 
to:  Promotion  Deportment,  The  Courier- 
Journal,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky, 

*  THE  LOUISVILLE 

(ffonrler-^oarttal 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sunday  Courier-Journal  Circulation  303,- 
238  e  Member  of  The  Locally-Edited 
Group  •  Represented  Nationally  by  The 
Branham  Company. 


I  (Neb.)  IV orhl-llerald,  where  the 
Crusade  for  Safety  originated. 

Traffic  Safety 

“Tips  on  Traffic  Safety”  is  the 
title  of  a  new  pictorial  feature 
dealing  with  driving  hazards,  run¬ 
ning  in  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review.  Posed  photo¬ 
graphs  are  used  in  the  series  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  caution  in 
driving,  such  as  avoiding  a  fogged 
windshield.  Illustrations  are  pre¬ 
pared  in  co-operation  with  the 
accident  prevention  bureau  of  the 
Spokane  police  department. 

i  New  Column  Piomotion 


As  IN  practically  everything  else 
in  newspaper  promotion,  there  is 


EVERY  PUBLISHER 

is  continuously  exposed 
to  claims  for 


L  I’B  i  I 

Our  Unique 

INSURANCE 
takes  the  sting  out 
of  these  and  similar  claims. 
It's  adequate,  costs 
amazingly  little!  Let  us 
outline  a  cover  to  fit 
your  publication  exactly! 


few  weeks  in  San  Francisco  may 
give  you  a  clue  about  what  to  do 
if  you  are  faced  with  this  problem. 
The  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Call- 
Bulletin  introduced  a  new  column 
by  Ted  and  Dorothy  Friend  with 
one  of  the  most  extensive  advance 
promotion  eampaigns  we  know 
about.  Although  it  started  only 
on  Jan.  11.  the  column  is  already 
considered  a  success. 

Here’s  what  was  done,  reports 
Promotion  Manager  Robert  E. 
Baxter: 

A  week  before  the  new  column 
started,  a  teaser  ad  campaign  was 
started  in  the  Call-Bulletin. 

Radio  and  television  snots  were 
started  on  the  Friday  before  the 
Monday  of  first  publication.  These 
featured  tape  recordings  of  mes¬ 
sages  of  congratulations  from  big 
screen  stars.  John  Callahan,  the 
Call-Bulletin’s  public  relations 
manager,  had  recorded  these  in 
Hollywood.  Since  the  Friends  are 
widely  known  among  theatre  and 
movie  people — they  are  Variety’s 
San  Francisco  correspondents — co¬ 
operation  was  not  hard  to  get. 

The  television  stH>ts  showed 
mock-ups  of  the  Friends’  new  col¬ 
umn  on  Call-Bulletin  paees,  with 
pictures  and  stories  by  film  stars 
in  adjacent  columns.  The  spots 
continued  through  the  first  week  of 
the  column’s  appearance,  although 
the  schedule  thinned  out. 

•Ml  Call-Bulletin  columnists  and 
feature  writers  mentioned  the  new 
column. 

Circulation  Manager  Hap  How¬ 
ard  sold  the  promotion  to  his  staff 
at  meetings  at  which  Editor  Jim 
McLean  also  spoke. 

Colored  balloons  were  used  at 
newsstands.  Carrier  boys  and  other 
Call-Bulletin  people  wore  lapel 
cards.  Rack  cards,  car  cards,  and 
bumper  strips  were  liberally  used. 
All.  of  course,  carried  promotional 
copy  about  the  Friends. 

“Not  only  is  a  well  organized 
promotion  important  from  reader, 
advertiser  and  circulation  stand¬ 
points,”  Bob  also  notes,  “but  it 
gives  a  very  wonderful  life  to 
morale  among  a  paper’s  employes.” 

In  the  Bag 

Detroit  (Mich. )  Free  Press 
checks  in  with  a  lively  new  em¬ 
ploye  magazine.  Edited  by  Florian 
S.  Sybeldon. 

King  Features  Syndicate  has  a 
booklet  giving  “Fresh  facts  about 
‘that  incorrigible  American’  West¬ 
brook  Pegler.” 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  uses 
full-page  ad  to  make  a  report  to 
readers  on  its  community  service. 

Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent 


Purdue  Awaits  Record 
Science  Fair  Turnout 

Washington 

The  National  Science  Fair, 
which  has  thrust  its  grass  roots 
deeply  into  the  nation’s  schools, 
has  been  growing  at  a  fantastic 
rate  during  its  five  years  of  ex¬ 
istence. 

Held  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tcnn..  last 
year,  the  event  attracted  71  high 
school  science  pupils  from  30 
areas,  nearly  double  the  figure  for 
1952.  The  number  of  areas  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  double  again  before  the 
1954  Fair  opens  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  in  May. 

This  year,  each  newspaper  may 
send  only  two  blue-ribbon  final¬ 
ists  to  the  national  event.  The 
figure  was  whittled  down  from 
last  year’s  quota  of  four  due  to 
the  rate  at  which  the  National 
Fair  was  growing. 

But  even  so,  Watson  Davis,  di¬ 
rector  of  Science  Service,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Kraus,  coordinator  for  the 
national  event,  believe  the  1954 
Fair  will  draw  more  than  120 
teen-aged  scientists  to  Purdue. 

Many  newspapers  participating 
in  this  project  have  turned  their 
local-fair  sponsorship  into  hard¬ 
hitting  promotion  through  picture 
series,  features  and  editorials. 

The  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal 
and  Courier  carries  a  regular  by- 
lined  column  dealing  with  high 
school  science  students,  their  proj¬ 
ects  and  their  aspirations.  Pro¬ 
gress  reports  on  the  Lafayette 
Science  Fair  appear  frequently, 
and  Marjorie  Jean  Smith  gives  tips 
to  her  teen-aged  readers  aimed  at 
helping  them  win  national  science 
honors. 

Other  papers  are  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  local  area  fairs 
through  various  degrees  of  local 
coverage.  Some  dispatch  their 
own  reporters  for  human-interest 
stuff.  (Some  fairs  even  have  kin¬ 
dergarten  entrants.)  Others  use  the 
“national”  stories  prepared  by 
Science  Clubs  of  America,  admin¬ 
istered  by  Science  Service. 

Local  fairs  have  proved  popu¬ 
lar  in  their  own  right.  Allentown. 
Pa.,  reports  that  16%  of  its  total 
population  milled  through  its  fair 
last  year.  And  a  total  of  30,148 
were  counted  at  the  doors  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Fair. 

Through  participation  in  their 
local  fairs,  many  youths  find 
places  for  themselves  in  scientific 
fields.  Cases  already  have  ap¬ 
peared  where  local  fairs  have 
spurred  some  boys  and  girls  to  go 
on  to  college  rather  than  to  stop 
their  formal  education  with  high 
school  as  they  had  planned. 
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"THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  REBUILT" 

.  .  .  doubling  his  money  .  .  .jn  spare 
time  ...  on  o  limited  budget  ...  is 
featured  in  YOUR  HOME,  AP's  NO.  1 
special  supplement  for  1954. 

This  major  feature,  with  "before"  and 
"after"  pictures,  is  like  the  articles  that 
magazines  pay  thousands  for. 

Material  of  such  quality  is  why  many 
newspapers  take  in  an  advertising  dol¬ 
lar  for  every  penny  spent  on  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  AP  supplements. 

Surveys  show  the  average  house¬ 
holder  will  spend  $77  this  year  in  his 
local  stores  for  the  care  and  repair  of 
his  home.  You  can  help  that  householder 
and  your  local  advertisers,  by  publish¬ 
ing  YOUR  HOME. 


WRITE  OR  WIRE  NOW  for  sample  copies  and  rates. 


AP  NEWSFEATURES  k  “ 
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SYNDICATES 

NEA*s  ‘The  Marquee* 
Covers  Amusements 

By  Mather  Wallis 


A  COLUMN  in  the  amusement 
field,  called  “The  Marquee,”  is 
being  distributed  by  Nea  Service. 
Written  by  Dick  Kleiner,  who  has 
handled  “East  Coast  TV”  and 
“The  Record  Shop”  for  NEA  in 
the  past,  the  new  column  will  be 
about  500  words  five  times  a  week. 

A  by-liner  with  NEA  for  five 
years,  Mr.  Kleiner  had  also  done 
general  assignment  work  which  he 
will  continue  only  when  a  story 
breaks  in  the  amusement  field 
which  warrants  special  treatment. 

“The  Marquee”  is  about  the 
whole  amusement  field  across  the 
country  with  the  exception  of 
Hollywood.  Interviews  with  celeb¬ 
rities,  “East  Coast  TV,”  and  “The 
Record  Shop”  columns  will  he  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  new  feature. 

Mr.  Kleiner,  a  graduate  of  Rut¬ 
gers  University  and  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  has  been  with 
NEA  for  seven  years  following 
a  fling  in  public  relations. 

Dailies  First  to  Get 
Sandburg  Preface 

Composed  30  years  ago,  Carl 
Sandburg's  poetic  and  sensitive 
preface  to  “Abraham  Lincoln: 
The  Prairie  Years,”  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Saturday  Revii  w 
Syndicate  to  coincide  with  Lin¬ 
coln's  birthday.  Originally  planned 
by  the  eminent  American  poet  and 
historian  as  a  capsulized  life  of 
Lincoln,  with  the  exception  of  the 
prairie  years  covered  in  the  first 
book  of  his  monumental  work  on 
Lincoln,  it  has  never  before  been 
offered  to  the  public. 


It  is  now  being  brought  out  as 
a  3,000-word  one-shot  for  release 
Feb.  12.  Suggested  for  Saturday 
or  Sunday  editions,  editors  can 
split  it  up  in  installments. 

Care  of  the  Coronary 

Scheduled  for  release  Feb.  20 
is  a  10-part  serialization  of  the 
book  “Managing  Your  Coronary" 
by  Dr.  William  A.  Brams,  senior 
attending  physician  at  Michael 
Reese  Hospital  in  Chicago.  To 
be  distributed  by  Editors  Syndi¬ 
cate  (of  New  York)  the  book, 
published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
has  been  written  in  popular  style 
for  easy  reading.  Its  purpose  is 
the  elimination  of  fears  about 
coronary  thrombosis  and  to  give 
victims  of  the  disease  knowledge 
and  courage  to  combat  an  attack. 

Series  on  Island  Life 

Scheduled  for  release  Feb.  7 
through  Doubleday  Syndicate  is 
a  series  by  ex-Navy  man  Robb 
White  called  “Our  Virgin  Island.” 
A  condensation  of  the  book  by 
the  same  name,  it  deals  with  the 
life  led  by  the  author,  who  has 
been  writing  children’s  books,  and 
his  wife  on  a  desert  island  they 
bought  in  the  British  West  Indies 
for  $60.  There  are  20  installments 
of  1,200  to  1.500  words  each  in 
this  offering.  Some  illustration 
will  be  included  on  request. 

News  and  Notes 

Martin  S.  Hayden.  Washington 
correspondent  with  the  Detroit 
VcH’.s,  is  covering  the  Big  Four 


gU.  S.  ejes  and  ears 

. . .  tune  to  some  2.000  radio  and  several  hundred 
tv  stations . . .  now  have  a  national  critic . . .  whose 
credo  for  the  airwaves  is  less  tripe  and  more  truth  . . .  less  imitatio 
and  more  imagination  .  .  .  more  suhslance  and  less  suds 


TV-Radift  Revie%¥ 


by  Larry  Wolters,  radio  and  tv  editor  of  the  ('hicago  Tribune  with 
a  quarter  century  background  . . .  reports  in  the  public  “interest, 
convenience,  and  nccessit).  ’  Three  weekly  c<dumns.  of  600  words 
each,  cover  news  and  views,  Oliver  J.  Dragon,  plunging  necklines 
. .  .  pass  out  brickbats  or  bouquets.  This  new  feature  will  add  new 
readers,  build  fans  and  following!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 

Chicago  Tribune^Biew  York  lYetrs 

BuHatnn,  JVeev  York 

*^l5F"****”****^  Trthunr  Toirrr,  Cktraoo 


conference  for  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance  in  an 
arrangement  with  Detroit  News. 

*  *  * 

John  B.  Crane,  columnist  for 
National  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
has  announced  his  candidacy  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for 
U.  S.  Senator  in  Illinois.  His  col¬ 
umn,  “Western  Europe — Day  by 
Day,”  began  while  he  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  Gen.  Lucius  Clay  in 
Western  Germany. 

*  ♦  * 

Fred  A.  Danks  has  resigned  as 
sales  manager  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star  Newspaper  Service 
and  has  joined  Canada  Wide 
Feature  Service,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Celardo  is  now  doing 
United  Feaiure  Syndicate’s 
“Tarzan”  daily  and  Sunday.  A 
former  comic  book  artist,  he  had 
done  the  Sunday  page  for  several 
months  four  or  five  years  ago. 

*  *  * 


Edgar  Ansel  Mower,  General 
Features  columnist,  has  left  on 
a  six-  or  seven-week  trip  in  the 
Near  East  to  report  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation  in  India,  Afghanis¬ 
tan,  Pakistan,  Iran  and  Turkey. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Larry  Wolters’  new  column, 
“TV-Radio  Review,”  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  through  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate 
three  times  weekly  instead  of  six 
times  as  reported  here. 

■ 

H.  M.  Snevily,  Bell 
President,  Dies 

Henry  M.  Snevily,  president  of 
the  Bell  Syndicate,  died  Jan.  24 
in  Plainfield.  N.  J.  He  was  67 
years  of  age 

Mr.  Snevily 
was  born  in 
Brooklyn 
and  graduated 
from  Columbia 
University  in  the 
class  of  1908.  He 
was  on  the  var¬ 
sity  crew  his  last 
two  years  there. 

H  i  s  newspaper 
career  started 
when  he  went  to 
work  on  the  New  York  Herald. 
He  was  on  both  the  city  and  Sun¬ 
day  staffs.  A  prolific  writer,  he 
turned  out  mag.izine  stories  in  his 
spare  time. 

Prior  to  the  First  World  War 
he  married  Marjorie  Clark,  and 
when  the  war  broke  out  he  served 
as  a  first  lieutenant  with  the  in¬ 
fantry.  He  later  became  adjutant 
of  the  2nd  Anti-Aircraft  Machine 
Gun  Battalion  in  France. 

Right  after  the  Armistice  he 
served  on  the  staff  of  Stars  & 
Stripes  in  Paris  with  Alexander 
Woollcott  and  Harold  Ross. 

In  1919  Mr.  Snevily  joined  the 
Bell  Syndicate  where  he  stayed 
until  his  final  illness.  As  a  sales¬ 
man  he  made  many  friends  of  ed¬ 
itors  and  publishers  across  the 
country,  and  eventually  he  became 
editorial  director  and  head  of  the 
svndicate. 


Snevily 


Ellingson  Sees 
'U-Bild-It'  Ad 
Opportunities 

San  Francisco 

“From  border  to  border,  from 
coast  to  coast,  from  corner  to 
corner  and  out  as  far  as  Honolulu 
— that’s  the  stretch  of  the  ‘Do  It 
Yourself  market,”  reports  Steve 
Ellingson. 

For  that’s  the  present  scope  of 
the  Do  It  Yourself  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  written  by  the  head  of  the 
Bild-lt  Yourself  Club.  The  col¬ 
umn  offers  a  two-way  stretch  be¬ 
cause  this  type  of  copy  is  bringing 
advertisers  into  newspapers,  he 
explains. 

“Since  our  feature  creates  a 
market  for  paint,  hardware,  lum¬ 
ber  and  tools,  it’s  a  natural  that 
advertisers  place  ads  on  the  pages 
with  the  column,”  Mr.  Ellingson 
said.  In  fact,  the  spread  can  and 
does,  on  occasions,  spread  into  a 
four-page  section,  he  added. 

Today,  letters  received  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  column  begun  10  years 
ago  may  total  13,000  to  14,000  a 
day  and  “that’s  not  unusual,”  he 
declared.  The  letters  are  from 
newspaper  readers  throughout  the 
land  and  they  go  to  the  “Pattern 
Ranch”  operated  by  U-Bild-It  En¬ 
terprises  located  in  Van  Nuys, 
Calif. 

The  ranch  is  well  named,  for 
Mr.  Ellingson  has  applied  the 
principle  of  dress  patterns  used  in 
newspapers,  magazines  and  de¬ 
partment  stores  for  years  to  the 
furniture  business.  His  patterns 
for  home  production  of  all  man¬ 
ner  of  wooden  articles  are  obtain¬ 
able  for  a  small  fee,  and  news¬ 
papers  using  the  column  get  a  25 
per  cent  share  of  the  gross  re¬ 
ceipts. 

The  newspaper  column  is  an 
outgrowth  of  his  pattern  business. 
Mr.  Ellingson  said.  .And  his  pat¬ 
tern  business  began  after  he  had 
developed  a  hobby  to  the  point 
where  he  was  tired  of  making  pat¬ 
terns  by  hand  from  brown  paper 
to  meet  the  requests  of  friends. 
■ 

Syndicate  Proprietor 
Dollie  MacGregor  Dies 

Mrs.  Dollie  Sullivan  Mac¬ 
Gregor,  owner  of  a  feature  syndi¬ 
cate  bearing  her  name  at  Hugue¬ 
not  Park.  Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
died  at  her  home  Jan.  25.  She 
was  62.  Mrs.  MacGregor  entered 
the  syndicate  business,  handling 
serial  rights  and  book  condensa¬ 
tions.  about  10  years  ago  after 
having  been  Eastern  scenario  edi¬ 
tor  for  Samuel  Goldwyn  and 
United  Artists. 

Following  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band  in  1936,  she  turned  to  the 
book  field.  She  had  written  a 
number  of  short  stories  and  plays 
and  was  a  member  of  the  .Authors 
League  of  America  and  the 
Dramatists  Guild.  At  one  time 
she  had  a  Summer  stock  theater 
of  her  own. 
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In  recent  weeks  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company  completely  settled 
in  their  new  building.  This  new  plant  indicates  the  tremendous  growth 
that  has  taken  place  since  Goss  rented  very  small  quarters  for  their 
first  six  years  of  business.  This  new  plant  has  been  the  result  of  Goss's 
constant  endeavor  since  1885  to  modernize  and  improve  all  Goss 
products  .  .  .  and  the  consequent  universal  acceptance  of  these  Goss 
products  by  the  free  world's  press. 

Goss's  new  plant  is  the  most  modern  of  its  kind  in  the  world — designed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  research,  development  and  production  of  Goss 
newspaper,  magazine  and  rotogravure  presses. 

This  story  could  not  have  been  written  in  any  other  country.  For 
69  years,  you  have  been  helping  us  write  this  story  . .  .  and  we  thank 
you  for  making  it  possible.  And  may  we  offer  a  most  cordial  invitation 
for  you  to  visit  this  new  plant  when  you  are  in  Chicago?  Call  our  new 
number.  Bishop  2-3300  and  one  of  our  cars  will  pick  you  up  at  any 
hotel,  station  or  airport.  We  are  looking  forward  to  showing  our  many 
friends  and  customers  our  new  home. 


First  HEADLINER  Press  erected  in  the  new  Coss  plant 


Portion  of  1 20"  planer  machining  32  HEADLINER  sideframes 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

5601  W*>t  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  Illinois 
220  East  42nci  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York 
55  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
London  and  Preston,  England 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Editor  Can*t  Be  Sued 
After  He  Wins  Argument 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


A  LIBEL  action  against  the 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Even¬ 
ing  Record  for  editorial  comment 
on  a  letter  which  the  author  de¬ 
manded  be  published  was  dis¬ 
missed  recently  by  the  Superior 
Court  of  that  state.  (100  Atl.  2d 
364). 

During  the  primary  campaign 
in  1951  a  resident  wrote  the  edi¬ 
tor  a  letter  in  reference  to  an 
article  published  three  days  be¬ 
fore  with  the  demand,  “I  shall 
expect  you  to  publish  this  letter 
in  full  in  your  next  issue.”  The 
editor  of  the  Record  did  so  with 
interspersed  comments. 

“While  there  are  comments  by 
the  editor  1  do  not  consider  that 
this  can  be  called  libelous  because 
they  are  his  reply  to  the  author 
of  this  letter  and  are  based  on 
the  article  to  which  this  letter  is 
a  reply,”  said  the  court  in  dis¬ 
missing  the  action. 

Ihe  characterization  of  a  dis¬ 
affected  party  to  a  newspaper  con¬ 
troversy  who  subsequently  sues  for 
libel,  made  by  an  English  judge, 
is,  “I  cannot  feel  much  sympathy 
for  a  man  who  having  been  the 
first  to  appeal  to  public  opinion, 
when  he  is  answered  in  the  same 
manner  by  a  counter  appeal, 
changes  the  tribunal  which  he 
himself  selected  and  invokes  the 
arm  of  the  law.” 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Arkan¬ 
sas  said  of  libels  of  this  character: 

“In  determining  the  amount  of 
damages  to  which  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  it  is  proper  to  take  into 
consideration  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  libel  was  com¬ 
mitted  and  whether  the  plaintiff 
was  himself  to  blame  for  the  con¬ 
troversy.  .  .  . 

“Plaintiff  must  have  known  that 
his  shots  at  the  defendant  would 
provoke  a  return  fire.  This  being 
so  we  do  not  see  how  he  has 


much  right  to  complain  because 
the  defendant  did  come  back  at 
him.  Honors  in  that  respect  were 
so  nearly  even  that  we  see  very 
little  reason  why  either  should  re¬ 
cover  damages  from  the  other.” 

In  another  action  a  few  years 
ago  against  the  publisher  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  in 
which  judgment  was  directed  in 
favor  of  the  newspaper,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Oregon  said: 

“The  law  seems  to  be  well 
settled  that  when  one  is  attacked 
by  defamatory  matter  published 
in  the  press,  one  may  resort  to 
the  same  methods  to  reply  to  or 
rebut  the  charges  made.  Every 
man  has  a  right  to  defend  his 
character  against  false  aspersion. 
It  is  one  of  the  duties  which  he 
owes  to  himself  and  his  family. 

“Therefore  communications 
made  in  fair  self  defense  are 
privileged.  If  a  person  is  at¬ 
tacked  in  a  newspaper  he  may 
write  to  the  newspaper  to  rebut 
the  charges  and  may  at  the  same 
time  retort  upon  his  assailant, 
where  such  a  retort  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  his  defense  or  fairly 
arises  out  of  the  charges  he  has 
made. 

“A  man  who  commences  a 
newspaper  war  cannot  subsequent¬ 
ly  come  to  the  court  as  a  plain¬ 
tiff  to  complain  he  has  had  the 
worst  of  the  fray.  But  in  rebut¬ 
ting  an  accusation  the  party 
should  not  state  what  he  knows 
at  the  time  to  be  untrue  or  in¬ 
trude  unnecessarily  into  the  pri¬ 
vate  life  or  character  of  his  as¬ 
sailant.  The  privilege  extends  only 
to  such  retorts  as  are  fairly  an 
answer  to  the  attack.” 

'Gist'  of  Libel's  Sting 

An  editorial  in  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Evening  News,  headed 
“Wrong!  Wrong!”  was  in  part: 


“The  verdict  given  by  the  jury 
in  the  case  of  Walter  M.  Noth 
is  about  as  shocking  a  miscar¬ 
riage  of  justice  as  anything  which 
has  happened  in  the  Michigan 
courts  during  recent  years.  .  .  . 
He  admitted  that  he  killed  a  citi¬ 
zen  so  that  he  could  proceed  to 
rape  his  wife  but  the  jury  con¬ 
vinced  itself  that  he  had  not  com¬ 
mitted  premeditated  murder  be¬ 
cause  his  main  interest  was  rape. 
Therefore  he  was  convicted  only 
of  manslaughter.  Noth  was  a  cold 
blooded  murderer,  deliberately 
so.” 

Merely  Manslaughter 

The  man  sued  the  News,  claim¬ 
ing  that  he  had  been  styled  a 
murderer  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  had  been  merely  guilty  of 
manslaughter.  In  its  affirmance 
last  November  of  the  dismissal  of 
this  action,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state,  referring  to  a  signed 
confession  of  the  man,  said: 

“The  foregoing  statements  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  offender  amply  jus¬ 
tified  the  newspaper  in  publishing 
that  this  man  was  in  fact  guilty 
of  murder  though  convicted  only 
of  manslaughter.”  (61  N.  W.  2d  1) 

The  rule  of  law,  stated  by 
Prof.  William  L.  Prosser,  is,  “It 
is  now  generally  agreed  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  the 
literal  truth  of  an  accusation  in 
every  detail  and  that  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that  the  imputa¬ 
tion  is  substantially  true  or,  as  it 
is  often  put,  to  justify  the  ‘gist’ 
or  ‘sting’  of  the  defamation.” 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
York  has  said: 

“The  libel  law  is  not  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  technicalities  but  reason¬ 
able  regulations  whereby  the  pub¬ 
lic  may  be  furnished  with  news 
and  information  but  not  false 
stories  about  any  one.  When  the 
truth  is  so  near  to  the  facts  as 
published  that  fine  and  shaded 
distinctions  must  be  drawn  and 
words  pressed  out  of  their  ordin¬ 
ary  usage  to  sustain  a  charge  of 
libel,  no  legal  harm  has  been 
done.” 

■ 

'Wrong  Name'  Libel 
Change  Is  Sought 

Boston 

An  attempt  to  amend  Massa¬ 
chusetts’  libel  laws  is  being  made 
by  the  Massachusetts  Newspaper 
information  Service,  which  repre¬ 
sents  97  daily  and  weekly  papers. 

Their  bill  would  change  the  type 
of  damages  that  could  be  awarded 
in  “wrong  name”  cases.  Under  the 
present  law,  general  damages  may 
be  awarded  without  proof  of  fi¬ 
nancial  loss  by  the  plaintiff.  Un¬ 
der  the  bill,  the  following  four 
conditions  would  place  the  libel 
under  special  damage  provisions 
where  proof  of  loss  is  required: 
1.  timely  and  reasonable  retrac¬ 
tion  given  or  offered;  2.  use  of 
due  care  in  original  publication; 

3.  good  faith,  without  malice; 

4.  error — referred  or  appeared  to 
refer  to  wrong  person. 
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A  LOUISIANA  JOURNALIST  SAYS: 


“We  have  been  running  the  ‘Support  the 
Church'  series  continuously  since  May, 
1949.  and  we  would  like  to  commend  you 
for  the  consistent  high  quality  of  these 
weekly  pages.  We  find  that  yours  is  the 
only  signature  page  which  we  are  able  to 
use  successfully,  and  this  we  feel  speaks 
very  highly  of  its  effectiveness.  It  will  be 
Mr.  Thos.  B  ShP.«r-  ^  pleasure  to  continue  such  a  feature  in 

man  Lake  (he  American  Press  in  the  future.” 

Charles  (La.)  Amer¬ 
ican  Press. 

Let  us  send  vou  iiroofs  ami  full  inforniation  al>oiit  Am<“rif'a'«s  No.  1 
relislous  featun*.  Iteaiitifiil  art-work  ami  ai>i>ealinLr  codv.  Now  ruiinimr 
resrularly  in  over  SUd  newspaiM-rs  in  T.S.A..  (’anada.  Ala*ika  and  Hawaii. 
Write  IX'pt.  Keister  .Vdvertisiiiir  Servha*.  Slrast>urL".  Vir-Miiia. 


Sackett  Ends  Suit 
Against  R.  L.  Smith 

Los  Angeles 

The  $3,475,000  damage  suit  of 
Sheldon  F.  Sackett,  Coos  Bay 
(Ore.)  publisher  and  radio  station 
owner,  against  Robert  L.  Smith, 
former  publisher  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News,  was  dropped 
Jan.  14. 

Robert  W.  Kenny,  attorney  for 
Mr.  Sackett,  asked  the  suit  be  dis¬ 
missed  and  said  that  all  the  litiga¬ 
tion  was  ended. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  had  paid  no 
damages. 

Mr.  Sackett’s  suit  had  charged 
Mr.  Smith  with  illegally  repudiat¬ 
ing  a  contract  for  the  sale  to  Mr. 
Sackett  of  some  80  per  cent  of 
the  stock  in  the  Daily  News.  In 
his  answer  to  the  suit  Mr.  Smith 
said  the  deal  was  repudiated  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Sackett  had  failed  to 
comply  with  terms. 

Mr.  Smith’s  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper  was  subsequently  sold  Dec. 
23  to  Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  for¬ 
mer  congressman. 

■ 

Severance  Case 
OIL  Others  Pend 

San  Francisco 

Despite  the  dropping  of  one 
case,  the  question  of  whether  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  paid  during  the 
period  covered  by  severance  and 
vacation  payments  still  remains 
undecided.  Editor  &  Publisher 
learns. 

An  Oakland  Post-Enquirer  case 
was  dismissed  on  application  of 
the  Unemployment  (Commission. 
Other  cases,  including  one  involv¬ 
ing  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
remain  before  the  District  Court 
of  Appeals. 

The  pending  cases  present  “a  bet¬ 
ter  and  broader  record"  to  enable 
a  ruling  on  whether  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief  shall  be  paid  for  pe¬ 
riods  covered  by  vacation  and 
severance  payments,  it  was  de¬ 
clared. 

■ 

Guild  Fights  Change 
In  Responsibility  Low 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild 
has  obtained  support  of  the  New 
York  State  CIO  for  its  plan  to 
combat  efforts  to  change  or  repeal 
the  State  Corporation  Law. 

The  law  states  that  stockholders, 
severally  and  individually,  can  be 
held  responsible  for  wages,  pen¬ 
sions  or  severance  pay  incurred 
by  a  corporation  which  goes  out 
of  business.  The  State  CIO  exec¬ 
utive  committee  has  gone  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  supporting  the  guild  stand 
in  opposition  to  a  repeal  bill  of¬ 
fered  by  Assemblyman  Goddard 
of  Rochester. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  statute, 
former  employes  of  the  New  York 
Compass  collected  $85,000  in  sev¬ 
erance  and  wage  claims  from  indi¬ 
vidual  stockholders.  The  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  of  New  York  is  leading 
the  Goddard  opposition. 
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JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 


That  Brash  Youth  May 
Be  Good — Look  Again 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Most  lditors  probably  have 
pretty  fuzzy  recollections  of  them¬ 
selves  when  they  were  youngsters. 
Otherw'isc,  it  seems  likely,  they 
might  be  a  bit  more  tolerant  of 
the  brash  young  graduate  who 
breaks  into  the  business  hell-bent 
to  get  places  in  a  hurry,  and  to 
hold  a  top  position  before  he’s 
made  good  on  a  bottom  one. 

These  editors  go  on  record  fre¬ 
quently  in  criticism  of  the  Johnny- 
in-a-Hurry  .  .  .  when  chances  arc 
they  themselves  are  in  top  spots 
because  they  too  once  had  ants 
in  the  garment  Mr.  Bennett,  Sr., 
used  to  insist  be  called  “trousers.” 
They’ve  just  forgotten.  .  .  . 

Youthful  self-esteem  and  impa¬ 
tience  commonly  arc  attributes  of 
top-notch  youngsters  who  only 
need  a  little  experience  to  re-esti¬ 
mate  correctly  the  distance  to  the 
shining  mountains. 

The  editor  who  won't  hire  ’em 
because  they  annoy  him  is  miss¬ 
ing  a  bet. 

Fxecutive  Editor  Dallas  Wood. 
ralo  Ahtt  (Calif.)  Times,  tells  a 
story  about  a  young  man  who 
was  to  graduate  soon  from  high 
school.  “His  mother  called  on  an 
editor  to  see  about  getting  him  a 
‘position’  (not  a  mere  job)  on  the 
newspaper. 

“  ‘1  wouldn’t  want  him  to  start 
in  just  as  a  reporter,’  she  said. 
‘But  1  thought  maybe  you  would 
have  a  position  where  he  could 
fix  up  things  that  other  reporters 
write.’ 

“  ‘Oh.’  said  the  editor,  ‘you 
mean  he  wants  my  position. 
That’s  my  work.’  ”  ' 

Mr.  Wood  tells  this  yarn,  and 
others  indicative  of  the  cock-eyed 
thinking  of  many  young  folks 
these  days,  and  points  to  “wrong 
attitudes”  as  among  the  common¬ 
est  faults  of  graduates  hunting  a 
job. 

One  of  the  reasons  Frank  .\. 
Knight,  managing  editor  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 
finds  hiring  reporters  a  discourag¬ 
ing  task,  is  that  “most  applicants 
want  success  in  a  hurry.” 

Stanley  G.  Thompson,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Phihulelphia  { I’a. )  Hiil- 
letiii.  demands  ‘humility”  in  can¬ 
didates  for  iobs  on  his  newspaper, 
lie  says.  “It  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  how  any  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  coulil  hire  a  youngster  who 
makes  this  approach:  “I’m  24 
years  old  and  can  do  anything— 
courts,  police,  sports,  rewrite,  or 
fill  in  on  the  city  dc>k.” 

Well,  chance^  are  he's  passing 
over  some  gix)d  job  candidates. 
Such  confidence  may  simply  re¬ 
flect  the  self-esteem  of  a  young¬ 
ster  who’s  made  a  record  of  doing 


well  whatever  he  tackled,  but  who 
lacks  perspective.  Ilie  latter  is 
not  important.  It  comes  with  ex¬ 
perience. 

They  Stay  in  lournalism 

Of  the  1,082  alumni  listed  in 
the  directory  of  Penn  State  jour¬ 
nalism  graduates,  75  per  cent  are 
now  engaged  in  newspaper  or  re¬ 
lated  journalistic  work.  This  is 
true,  according  to  the  directory, 
even  though  12  per  cent  of  the 
men  listed  arc  now  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  service,  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  women  have  retired 
from  professional  activity. 

Graduates  of  the  Penn  State 
journalism  department  have  been 
employed  by  98  Pennsylvania 
dailies  and  60  Pennsylvania  week¬ 
lies  in  the  past  25  years. 

Specialize,  He  Tells  Students 

The  newspaper  reporter  should 
specialize,  Robert  1..  Perkin  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  advises 
journalism  students. 

“It’s  our  responsibility  to  report 
this  specialized  world  to  thousands 
of  people,  each  specialized  in  his 
own  way  and  each  interested  to 
a  lesser  or  greater  degree  in  what 
other  specialists  are  doing,”  Mr. 
Perkin  told  students  at  a  recent 
University  of  Colorado  college  of 
journalism  convocation.  “It’s  our 
job,”  he  said,  “properly  to  report 
science  to  non-scientists  and  poli¬ 
tics  to  irregular  voters.  That’s 
where  we  fit  in.” 

A  specialist  can  be  an  awful 
bore,  the  students  were  warned. 
“A  specialist  reporter  unless  he  is 
careful  is  likely  to  become  so 
convinced  of  the  significance  of 
the  things  he  reports  that  the 
temptation  is  to  force  knowledge 
on  the  reader.  If  you  try,  he’ll 
just  turn  the  page  to  Pogo  and 
leave  you  being  important  and 
significant  all  by  yourself.” 

What’s  more,  he’ll  probably 
profit  by  it,  said  Mr.  Perkins. 
“That’s  the  trouble  with  signifi¬ 
cant  news  significantly  presented. 
It’s  so  dull.  The  reader  is  likely 
to  say.  ‘Sure,  it’s  important.  So 
what?’  And  he’ll  be  right,  in  a 
general  sort  of  way.  The  guy. 
the  reader  who  writes  your  pay- 
check  has  a  right  to  know  what’s 
happening  to  his  ductless  glands, 
but  on  his  own  terms  .  .  .  not  on 
those  of  the  profession  of  endoc¬ 
rinology  from  whom  you  get  the 
story.” 

Journalism  Highlights 

Minnexpoi  IS 

I  HE  press  and  education  arc 
partners  in  the  processes  of  demo¬ 
cratic  communication  and  inspira¬ 


tion,  Dr.  James  Lewis  Morrill, 
president  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  a  former  newspa¬ 
perman,  told  an  audience  which 
gathered  here  Jan.  20  to  celebrate 
the  publication  of  a  book  on 
.American  journalism  history. 

The  occasion  marked  the  pub¬ 
lication  by  the  U  of  M  Press  of 
’’Highlights  in  the  History  of  the 
American  Press:  A  Book  of  Read¬ 
ings,”  edited  by  Edwin  H.  Ford 
and  Edwin  Emery 

The  27  articles  in  the  book  are 
arranged  according  to  six  histor¬ 
ical  periods,  covering  the  rise  of 
the  English  press,  the  Colonial 
press,  the  nationalistic  press  of 
the  Revolutionary  period,  the 
popular  press  of  the  Jacksonian 
democracy,  the  transition  press  of 
the  post-Civil  War  era,  and  twen¬ 
tieth-century  journalism. 

Professor  Ford  is  the  author  of 
one  of  the  articles.  Colonial  Pam¬ 
phleteers.  and  Professor  Fmery 
has  contributed  an  article  on  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  appeared  in  a  wide  variety 
of  periodicals  over  past  100  years. 

Plans  School  in  Korea 

Urbana-Champaign,  III. 

Kyuno  Won  Lee,  25,  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  organizing  the  first 
Korean  journalism  school  after  he 
completes  his  studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

•At  present  he  is  handling  three 
jobs.  He  is  editing  the  Korean 
Messeniter;  he  is  a  research  assis¬ 
tant  in  the  Institute  of  Communi¬ 
cations  Research;  and  he  is  work¬ 
ing  on  his  master’s  degree  in  mass 
communications. 

The  bi-monthly  Messenger  was 
“born”  when  Mr.  Lee  was  a  junior 
at  the  University  of  West  Virgin¬ 
ia  in  January.  1951.  He  publishes 
the  paper  almost  single  handcdly. 
It  has  a  circulation  of  2.000,  com¬ 
posed  of  Korean  students  in  the 
U.  S.,  Hawaii.  Japan,  and  Korea. 
■ 

Bristol  Press  Cited 

Bristol,  Conn. 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  presented  a  plaque  to  the 
Bristol  Press  in  recognition  of  its 
support  of  community  projects. 
The  presentation  was  made  to 
City  Editor  Louis  F.  Bachman. 


Texas  Press  Slates 
75th  Anniversary 

.Austin,  Tex. 

Over  6(X)  Texas  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  plus  their  thousands  of 
employes,  will  celebrate  the  Texas 
Press  Association’s  75th  birthday 
this  year. 

Initi.Tl  plans  include  a  Diamond 
Anniversary  convention  in  Fort 
Worth  June  18-19.  Chairman  of 
the  committee  is  Walter  Buckner, 
co-publisher  of  the  San  Marcos 
Record.  Vicechairman  is  Charles 
K.  Devall.  publisher  of  the  Kil- 
ftore  News-Herald. 

Serving  with  them  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  current  officers:  President. 
■Arthur  H.  Kowert,  Frederickshiir/f 
Standard:  vicepresident.  W.  R. 
Beaumier,  Lufkin  Daily  News:  and 
secretary-treasurer.  Ward  Lowe, 
Lampasas  Dispatch. 

TP.A  was  organized  May  19, 
1880.  at  a  meeting  in  Houston  of 
77  pioneer  newspapermen  of 
Texas.  Forty-three  joined  as  char¬ 
ter  members  and  elected  as  their 
first  president,  J.  W.  Fishburn. 
publisher  of  the  old  Mexia  Ledger. 
■ 

3  Named  to  Assist 
In  Nieman  Selections 

CAMBRIIXiE,  Mass 

Two  newspaper  editors  and  an 
Associated  Press  executive  have 
agreed  to  assist  in  the  next  awards 
of  Nieman  Fellowships.  They  are: 

Sevellon  Brown,  3rd,  editor  of 
the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin:  Carroll  Binder,  eslitorial 
page  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune,  and  Harry  T. 
Montgomery,  traffic  manager  of 
the  AP.  They  will  join  the  three 
members  of  the  Nieman  Founda¬ 
tion  executive  committee  in  the 
.selections.  Mr.  Montgomery  was 
himself  a  Nieman  Fellow  in  1941. 
■ 

Honor  Watson  Davis 

Wasmingion 

Watson  Davis,  director  of  .Science 
Service,  this  year’s  winner  of  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Award  for  signifi¬ 
cant  achievement  in  the  field  of 
science  education,  was  presented 
with  an  inscribed  binocular  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  Jan.  21. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Virginia  Paper  Hits 
Aircraft  Censorship 

By  James  L  Collings 


Newport  News-Hampton-Warwick,  “Obviously,  so  di-slorted,  this 
Va.,  are  involved.  would  not  fall  in  the  class  of  being 

Five-inch  firecrackers  were  set  a  subject  likely  to  furnish  ‘aid  and 
■off  recently  when  the  Daily  Press  comfort’  to  the  enemy  ...” 

received  a  crudely  censored  pic-  “  .  .  .  the  Navy  released  to  Life  pRi/^p  in  B 

ture  of  the  Aircraft  Carrier  For-  magazine  the  photograph  on  the  Their  POW.’ 

•restal.  The  ship  is  being  construct-  right,  which  even  this  small  repro- 
ed  under  the  very  nose  of  the  duction  shows  was  not  ‘heavily  culating  here  show.s 
newspaper,  in  Newport  News,  so  retouched.’  details.” 

its  presence  has  local  news  interest.  Good  Retouching  A  Life  executive 

especially  since  neighboring  citi-  alterations  to  it  what  had  happened, 

zens  are  working  on  it.  ,he  Press  has  a  pom 

The  paper  went  to  work  re-  j  skillfully  done  that  they  are  ring  to  the  squawk  a 
produced  two  pictures  of  the  ship  -  ••  ■ 

—  the  one  received  and  one  a 
Daily  Press  editorial  said  that  the 
Navy  released  to  Life.  The  fact 
is.  Life  made  its  own  picture  of 
the  Forrestal. 

Contrast 


not  even  apparent  under  a  magni-  ily-censored  government -released  ture  made  wa 
fyina  glass.  Why  the  discrimina-  picture.  ^  en  by  a  comi 

tion?  One  wonders  what  special  Mackland.  the  magazine’s  That’s  all 

privilege  should  be  owing  to  these  picture  assignment  editor,  added  needed.  Th< 
publishers  which  is  not  available  that  their  own  photographer  had  that  is.  A  bio 
to  others.  made  the  Forrestal  picture,  at  a  the  photogra 

“It  smacks  of  a  publicity  stunt  different  date,  and  then  the  picture  even  more  by 
At  any  rate,  the  pictures  were  to  attract  interest  in  the  Navy  by  was  submitted  to  the  Navy  depart-  sent  out. 
run  side  by  side  and  showed  quite  resorting  to  cloak-and-dagger  mys-  ment.  Mr.  Lindl 

a  contrast.  The  blue-penciling  on  tification.  It  can  certainly  be  said  “It  came  back  with  instructions  recognizable, 
the  Press’  shot  extended  way  aft  that  the  ‘highly  retouched’  picture  to  retouch.”  he  said.  “We  followed 
•on  the  ship,  whereas  the  censoring  elicited  considerable  (though  not  out  the  instructions.  Then,  at  pub-  Monner  H< 
■on  Life’s  picture  was  more  restrict-  favorable)  comment  in  tho.se  com-  lishing  time,  three  officers — repre-  Al  Monn 

•ed  and  more  professional  in  ap-  munities  it  reached  by  the  Asso-  senfing  the  .Army,  Navy  and  Air  (Ore.)  Jourt 

pearance.  ciated  Press  wire  service.  Force — saw  the  retouched  version  president  of  t 

This  prompted  the  Press  to  edi-  “But  it  is  somewhat  silly  for  a  and  approved  it  here  in  New  York,  tographers  A 
lorialize:  picture  to  be  taken  right  here  in  That’s  all  I  know  about  it.  No.  1 

“  .  .  .  The  statement  that  it  had  Newport  News,  then  sent  to  Wash-  don't  know  if  these  three  were  the  Wilson  Wi: 

been  retouched  before  transmission  ington  for  mutiliation  and  traas-  ones  who  had  anything  to  do  with  \  picture 
to  us  from  Washington  was  hardly  mission  b,ack  to  the  city  of  its  ori-  passing  the  other  print.  We  have  Atla 

necessary.  The  picture  looked  as  gin,  while  a  national  weekly  cir-  good  retouchers  here.  This  pic-  Constitution 

ture  was  airbrushed.”  family  greet! 

At  the  New  York  headquarters  returr 

of  the  Associated  Press,  Al  Resch,  jp  Korea  ha 
news  photo  editor,  said  that  the  $500  p 
picture  had  not  been  retouched  by  sponsors 
the  wire  service,  and  that  the  Brewers  Fou 
Washington  office  had  asked  for  a  ^  magazin 
better  print  but  was  unable  to  get  roll  Seghers. 
<^16.  ($2.^0)  and 

Finally,  when  a  Navy  public  re-  Madison  (W 
lations  officer  was  asked  to  present  third  ($100) 
the  Navy’s  .side,  he  blamed  it  all  jhe  judges 
on  the  Defense  department,  saying  ^  j  j  t  o  r  PI 
that  the  retouching  was  a  crude  Barrett  Galla 
job  that  exceeded  both  goot!  art  Society 

and  necessary  .security.  That  much  raphers:  and 
“scribbling”  didn’t  make  sense. 

The  commander  added:  “We  feel 
badly  about  it  and  don't  blame 
them  down  in  Virginia  for  feeling 
the  way  they  do.  In  fact,  we’re 
going  to  write  them  a  letter."  Fie 
didn't  want  to  be  identified. 


Lookinw  For  A  New  Job? 


Editor  &  Publisher  Situations  Wanted 
Ads  Really  Aren’t  Too  Expensive 
•And  Can  Help  Yon. 


Phis  is  a  sample  of  a  6  line  sit- 
iiatioti.s  wanted  ad  that  would  cost 
yott  $10.80  for  4  times;  $9.00  for 
3  times;  $6.60  for  2  and  $3.90  for 
1  time.  Coiisvciitive  of  course  and 
1  .sc  atltlilional  P»r  Box  service. 


(32  units) 
(33  unitsS 
(33  units'^ 
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PNPA  Retains  Serrill 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Theodore  R.  Serrill  has  been 
renamed  general  manager  of  the 
Pennsvlvania  Newspaper  Publish- 

Foxinq  Linribergh  Association  for  three  years. 

Charifs  Lindbergh,  the  Lone 
Fagle.  wanted  the  lone  treatment 
this  week  in  New  York  when  he 
appeared  at  the  annual  honors 
night  dinner  of  the  Institute  of  the 
Aeronautical  Sciences. 

He  agreed  to  come  to  accept  a 
medal  for  his  pioneering  achieve¬ 
ments.  and  to  speak,  only  if  there 


Needless  To  Say  Your  Best  Bet  Is  A 
3  Or  4  Time  Ad!! 

Send  Your  Remittance  With  Your  Order  and  Let  These 
Popular  Columns  Find  You  That  Opportunity  Now! 


Press  Memorial 

■Atlantic  City,  N.  L 
,A  corridor  in  the  new  wing  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Hospital  is  to  be 
dedicated  by  the  Press  Club  of 
Atlantic  City  as  a  memorial  to 
deceased  members.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  has  pledged  a  $1,600  gift. 
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Tupelo  loumcxl 
Adopts  Plan  of 
Profit  Sharing 


A-Sub  Launching 

continued  from  page  10 


to  its  stories  and  pictures  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  launching. 

After  the  launching,  Mrs.  Eisen¬ 
hower  stood  on  the  rear  platform 
of  the  White  House  train  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes,  chatting  with  friends 
in  the  crowd  and  giving  red  roses 
from  her  large  bouquet  to  ship¬ 
yard  workers.  This  gave  photog¬ 
raphers  a  chance  for  additional 
informal  shots.  She  was  the  first 
wife  of  a  President  in  office  to 
christen  a  submarine.  Only  two 
other  White  House  wives  have 
sponsored  Navy  vessels,  the  late 
Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  and  Mrs. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Fine  Facilities 

Newsmen  were  warm  in  their 
praise  of  Mr.  Sullivan  and  his 
press  aides  for  the  fine  facilities 
and  technical  help  provided  in  the 
covering  of  a  very  important  and 
extremely  difficult  story  —  impor¬ 
tant  and  difficult  because  the 
$55,000,000  sub  is  the  world’s 
first  atomic-powered  ship  and  its  practical  demonstration 
secrets  must  be  guarded.  ability  to  curb  the  d 

Members  of  the  press  were  force  of  the  atom  and  I 
given  handsome  bronze  medallions  a  positive  direction.” 
commemorating  the  launching.  ■ 

steel  necktie-pin  models  of  the  N.  H.  Weeklies  E 
submarine,  and  gilt-covered  sou-  jhe  New  Hampshire 
venir  programs,  which  proclaimed:  Publishers'  Association  h 

“The  historic  launching  here  David  Hewitt  of  the  Hat 
today  is  one  of  the  most  impor-  zelte  as  president. 


Tupelo,  Miss. 
Thirty-nine  employes  of  the 
T upelo  Daily  Journal  recently 
were  presented  with  checks  total¬ 
ing  $7,564.  representing  the  first 
payments  in  a  profit  sharing  plan. 

The  checks,  which  represented 
the  employes'  share  of  net  profits 
made  by  the  firm  in  the  last  six 
months  of  1953,  were  distributed 
by  George  \fcLean,  publisher  and 
executive  editor. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  $7,564 
was  distributed  in  cash  form  to 
the  employes.  The  rest,  $5,260, 
went  into  an  employe  retirement 
trust  fund. 

The  profit  sharing  plan,  Mr. 
McLean  explained,  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  on  the  conviction  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  company  that  shar¬ 
ing  of  profits  represented  “the 
Christian  way  to  share  the  earn¬ 
ings  made  possible  by  the  em¬ 
ployes.” 

Mr.  McLean  said  a  business 
such  as  a  newspaper  should  “serve 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  custom¬ 
ers,  employes  and  stockholders.” 

The  profit  sharing  and  retire¬ 
ment  plans  were  added  to  a  hos- 
Watlrbiry,  Conn,  pital  insurance  plan  and  a  sugges- 
lohn  J.  Woods  has  been  elected  tion  program  as  four  additions  to 
president  of  the  H'tifcrhiiry  \cws-  employe  benefits  in  the  last  six 
papers  F.mploye  (  redit  L'nion.  months. 


FILE  IT? — Anthony  Camerano  and  John  Rooney  of  .\P  discuss  the 
merits  of  a  picture  of  the  first  atomic  submarine. 


Pepper*s  PR 

his  be- 

Dallas 

the  cter-  Hughes,  former  general  as- 

the  first  signments  reporter  for  the  Dallas 
of  his  Times-Herald,  will  open  a  local 
jstructive  office  of  Harshe-Rotman,  Inc.  of 
3  turn  it  Chicago,  public  relations  firm,  to 
Handle  Dr.  Pepper  account. 
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and  again  for  1954  .  .  . 
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Ihe  MARKET  GUIDE  has  been  declared  an  indispensable 
research  reference  volume  by  the  nation’s  leading  Adver- 
tisers.  Advertising  Agencies,  Daily  Newspapers,  Banks,  Real 
Estate  firms.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  mortgage  depart¬ 
ments,  and  radio  and  television  stations. 

With  its  all  new  and  exclusive  breakdown  of  1953-54  estimates  of  populations,  retail 
sales  and  incomes,  (by  State.  Counties,  and  Daily  Newspaper  Cities),  the  Market  Guide 
for  1954  is  your  on-the-spot  picture  of  every  important  marketing  area  in  the  United 
States. 

No  other  research  volume  can  give  you,  so  completely  and  in  one  volume, 
the  answers  to  so  many  marketing  questions. 

N(nC  is  the  time  to  order  your 
copy  of  this  Market  Fact-Finding 
Book  for  1954. 
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—MARKET  GUIDE 
ORDERS— 

$6.00—1  Year 
$10.00 — 2  Years 

Send  order  and  check  to: 

George  S.  McBride, 

Circulation  Director 
Editor  &  Pulilisher 
Market  Guide 

Room  1700,  1475  Broadway, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Check  u'ith  order  saves  you  a 
posinne  and  handling  charge. 


Twif'aper  MEWXSii 


Donald  Cromie  Buys 
3  California  Papers 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Donald  Cromie,  president  of  the 
Sun  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  yancouver  Sun,  has 
extended  the  operations  of  that 
company  into  Southern  California 
with  the  purchase  of  three  weekly 
newspapers  in  Orange  County, 
southeast  of  Los  Angeles.  They 
are  the  Garden  Grove  News,  fVest 
Oranfie  County  News  and  West 
Orange  County  Shopper  and  are 
purchased  from  J.  Frank  Knebel 
and  Mary  Lou  Knebel.  Mr.  Kne¬ 
bel  will  remain  as  publisher  and 
manager. 

The  new  owners  will  complete 
a  new  building  for  the  Garden 
Grove  operation  and  will  expand 
the  plant  now  housed  in  a  smaller 
building  in  the  retail  center  of  the 
town. 

The  Garden  Grove  News  was 
established  in  1909  and  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  Knebel  and  his  wife 
in  1949.  It  was  sold  to  them  at 
that  time  by  .1.  R.  Gabbert,  news¬ 
paper  broker  of  Riverside,  Calif., 
who  was  assisted  in  the  latest  sale 
to  Mr.  Cromie  by  R.  K.  Han¬ 
cock.  recent  publisher  of  the  Fon¬ 
tana  (Calif.)  Herald-News. 


Zanesville  News 
Sells  to  Rival 
Publishing  Co, 

ZwESVii.iE.  Ohio 

The  Zanesville  News  has  sold 
its  name,  good  will  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  to  its  rival,  the  Zanesville 
Publishing  Company,  which  prints 
the  M  o  r  n  i  n  g  Tiines-Recorder, 
Evening  Signal  and  Sunday  Tiines- 
Signal. 

Last  publication  day  for  the 
News,  which  had  evening  and 
Sunday  circulation  of  about  7.()()(). 
was  Jan.  23.  The  New's  began 
publication  Oct.  23.  1939.  It  was 
owned  by  the  Earl  J.  Jones  Enter¬ 
prises.  Inc.,  which  announced  that 
the  News’  physical  equipment 
might  be  moved  to  the  Massillon 
( Ohio )  Independent,  another 
Jones  property. 

Clay  Littick  is  president  of 
Zanesville  Publishing  Company. 


Bl'SINKSS  IS  GOOD  and  it  will  continue  that  way.  Palmer  Hoyt  of 
the  Denver  Post  told  Texas  Press  Association  members  at  their  con¬ 
vention  in  Austin.  He  criticized  those  who  are  “trying  to  talk  us  into 
a  depression."  With  Mr.  Hoyt  here  are:  .Vr.'hiir  H.  Kowery,  loft, 
Fredericksburg  Standard  and  TPA  president;  right  \\.  K.  Keaiimier, 
Lufkin  Daily  News. 


New  Daily  Planned 
For  Lancaster,  Pa. 

I.SNCASIIR,  Pa. 

Plans  for  a  new  daily  evening 
newspaper  here  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Frank  Altdocrffcr, 
one  of  the  new  owners  of  Con¬ 
estoga  Publishing  Company. 

The  publishing  company,  a  20- 
year-old  printing  establishment, 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  AltdoerfTer 
and  other  Lancaster  business  men 
recently.  It  has  long  published 
the  Advertiser,  a  week',  throw¬ 
away. 

Lancaster  has  two  ilies— the 
Intelligencer  Journal  :...m.)  and 
the  New  Era  (p.m.) — both  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Steinman  family. 


k  1  <  3'^,^  ^  Baxter  Melton,  sport’s  writer  for 

^ vflIL  V  J  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  has 

leased  the  Sehree  (Ky.)  Banner 

THK  WOMAN’S  .ANGLE — Mrs.  Phyllis  Dishman  of  the  Austin  from  Byron  Royster. 
American-Statesman  interviews  distalf  delegates  to  the  Texas  Press 
Association’s  midwinter  meeting:  Left  to  right — Mrs.  L.  B.  Smith, 

Brady  Standard;  Mrs.  Roy  Craig,  .Stamford  .American;  and  Mrs. 

Addison  Buckner,  San  Marcos  Record. 


A  new  corporation.  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  has  acquired  the 
Harrison  (Ark.)  Oaily  Times  and 
the  weekly  Boone  County  Head¬ 
light.  John  R.  Newman  continues 
as  editor  of  the  Times,  and  J.  E. 
^  Dunlap.  Jr.,  as  editor  of  the  Head- 

Bridgeion,  N.  j.  Ckicvgo  ijg^t 

field,  wife  of  the  Subcommittees  of  the  ANPA  «  c 

■Schofield,  pub-  Special  Standing  Committee  and 

•  ridgeton  Evening  'he  Executive  C'ouneil  of  the  In-  Eugene  Marten,  who  was  a 
elected  president  ternational  Mailers'  Union  met  graduate  student  of  the  University 

slews  Co.  here  Jan.  22  to  consider  an  Inter-  of  Oregon  schcwl  of  journalism 

afield,  advertising  national  Arbitration  .Agreement,  last  year  and  who  worked  for  Ore- 

on  of  the  former  Another  meeting  is  scheduled  Feb.  gon  Newspaper  Publishers  .Asso- 

been  appointed  1 ciation,  has  purchased  the  Mont- 
1  general  manager  The  preliminary  meeting  came  pelier  (Ind.)  Herald. 

Another  son,  Ed-  nflc  f  hairman  George  N.  Dale 

nmotion  manager,  nf  the  ANP.A  group  had  appeared 

a  the  board  of  di-  before  several  IMU  annual  con- 

langes  announced:  ventions  with  an  invitation  from 

Bear,  production  publishers  to  join  ANPA  in  draft- 

echanical  superin-  ing  an  agreement  similar  to  the 

William  B.  Hoy-  .^O-year-old  arbitration  agreement 

)om  foreman;  Wil-  with  the  pressmen’s  union. 

retail  advertising  The  19.'s3  IMU  convention  in- 
I  D.  Harbert,  com-  strucled  its  Executive  Council  to 

department  fore-  proceed  to  negotiate  a  tentative 

nond  W.  Perkins,  agreement  with  ANPA.  Such  an 

I  foreman.  agreement  would  be  submitted  to 

the  19.''4  IMU  convention  for  rati- 
■  fication. 

Representing  IMU  were  B.  M.  The  Afton  (Okla.)  American. 
Keith,  first  vicepresident.  Mem-  a  weekly,  has  been  sold  by  Mrs. 
phis.  Tenn.;  Harold  F.  Warren.  Carlene  Harrison  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
third  vicepresident.  Dcs  Moines,  Wade  Zumwalt. 
la.;  and  Edward  J.  Fillenworth.  *  *  * 

IMU  general  counsel.  Indianano-  Chuck  Stamps,  editor  of  the 
Ms,  Ind.  Eor  ANP.A,  in  addition  Woodville  (Tex.)  Tyler  County 
to  Mr.  Dale,  were  W'illiam  A.  Booster  for  seven  years,  has 
Dyer.  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  bought  the  interests  of  David 
and  News:  and  Hugh  B.  Patterson.  Reed  and  Gov.  Allan  Shivers  in 
Jr..  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  the  publishing  company. 


Gordon  Culvert,  publisher  of  the 
Washara  Argus  at  Wautoma,  Wis., 
and  a  former  reporter  on  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  has  acquired  the 
New  London  (Wi.s. )  Press-Repub¬ 
lican  from  Mrs.  C.  C.  Clark. 


I  I  you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


Lkmald  J.  Morrison,  manager  of 
the  paper  since  19.31,  has  acquired 
the  controlling  interest  in  the  Wau- 
rika  (Okla.)  News-Democrat  from 
the  Storms  heirs. 


6  More  Diamond  Pins 

Beloit,  Wis. 

Six  new  members  of  the  Beloit 
Daily  News  Quarter  Century  Club 
were  presented  with  diamond 
studded  2.3-year  service  emblems 
by  Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher,  at 
the  fifth  annual  dinner  meeting  of 
the  club.  Ihirty-four  members 
and  guests  attended. 


1 5  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subseriptioe  to  U.  S.  $3J0, 
Writm  for  mmpit  copy. 
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German,  French  Press 
In  Entente  Cordiale 

By  Prof.  T.  E.  Kruglak 


Strasbourg 

A  “watch  dog”  committee  of 
French  and  German  journalists 
to  guard  against  misrepresentation 
and  falsehood  in  the  press  con¬ 
cerning  each  country  was  one  of 
the  results  of  the  first  Franco- 
German  newspaper  editors'  meet¬ 
ing  here  recently. 

The  meeting  was  the  first  of 
a  series  planned  for  1954  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International 
Press  Institute  to  include  United 
States  -  British  editors;  Italian- 
French  editors,  and  other  inter¬ 
nation  groups  to  be  selected  by 
the  national  committees  of  IPI. 

The  French  and  German  edi¬ 
tors  agreed  that  an  informal  com¬ 
mittee  of  journalists  themselves 
could  combat  the  distortion  of 
news.  A  committee  consisting  of 
a  French  and  German  journalist 
would  be  set  up  in  Paris  and 
Bonn  with  authority  to  protest 
against  violations  of  objectivity 
and  truth  in  reports  concerning 
each  country  in  the  national  press. 

Fret|iient  Contacts 

The  editors  also  agreed  that 
there  should  be  frequent  contacts 
between  German  and  French  edi¬ 
tors,  and  that  readers  in  the  two 
countries  should  be  given  the 
chance  to  see  mutual  problems 
from  the  “other  guy’s  angle”  by 
use  of  articles  from  Cierman  edi¬ 
tors  in  French  newspapers  and 
vice  versa  to  explain  their  coun¬ 
tries'  attitudes  on  critical  issues  as 
they  arise. 

concrete  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  was  the  offer  of  a  German 
editor  to  open  his  editorial  page 
to  French  editors.  Two  French 
editors  accepted  the  offer  for  reg¬ 
ular  confribufions. 

A  common  background  of  op¬ 
position  to  Fascism  when  it  was 
dangerous  to  do  so  marked  the 
composition  of  the  editors  at¬ 
tending  the  meeting.  Those  Ger¬ 
man  editors  who  were  already 
newspapermen  at  the  advent  of 
Hitler  had  been  forced  out  of 
journalism  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  while  the  rest  had  retired 
voluntarily  from  the  profession 
until  freedom  returned.  Three  of 
the  German  editors  had  been  in 
German  concentration  camps.  One 
German  had  been  twice  impris¬ 
oned.  another  arrested  by  the  S.\ 
and  struck  off  the  roll  of  jour¬ 
nalists. 

The  French  editors  reflected  a 
similar  background  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  against  Vichy  with  records  as 
editors  of  underground  newspa¬ 
pers  during  the  occupation  and 
arrests  by  the  Germans.  It  was 
recognized  that  this  common 
background  of  persecution  of  hon¬ 
est  journalism  .vas  a  more  im¬ 
portant  factor  than  current  po- 
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litical  difficulties  between  the  two 
countries. 

Three  “shirt  -  sleeve”  sessions 
were  held:  a  study  of  France  as 
it  is  reported  in  the  German  press, 
with  Roger  Massip,  foreign  edi¬ 
tor  of  Le  Figaro  presiding;  a  study 
of  Germany  as  it  is  reported  in 
the  French  press,  with  Or.  Rhein- 
hold  Heinen,  editor  of  the  Kiil- 
itische  Raniischaii  presiding;  and 
a  study  of  measures  to  improve 
the  situation,  with  a  neutral,  Peter 
Durrenmatt,  Swiss  editor  of  the 
Hosier  Nachrichten  presiding. 

It  was  broadly  agreed  during 
the  sessions  that  the  existing  state 
of  coverage  was  not  satisfactory. 
The  editors  of  both  countries 
agreed  that  there  was  a  tendency 
to  deal  in  sensational  news  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  shortcomings  and 
weaknesses  in  both  countries.  (  or- 
respondents  for  German  and 
French  newspapers  who  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  sessions  pointed  out 
that  they  themselves  were  bound 
by  the  fact  that  the  press  of  the 
country  in  which  they  were  sta¬ 
tioned  might  be  sensational  itself 
in  character,  which  meant  that  if 
they  tried  to  play  down  exagger¬ 
ated  stories  their  dispatches  com¬ 
pared  unfavorably  with  what  the 
local  press  printed. 

Some  Disagreement 

There  was  disagreement  among 
the  French  editors  on  the  psy¬ 
chological  aspects  of  Franco- 
German  relations.  One  French 
editor  said  that  while  he  person¬ 
ally  was  in  favor  of  the  Furo- 
pcan  Defense  Community,  he 
found  it  almost  impossible  to 
place  even  an  objective  ;irticle  on 
the  problem  before  his  older  re;id- 
ers.  .\nother  French  editor  said 
that,  while  Franco-German  rela¬ 
tions  did  present  an  extremely 
difficult  psychological  problem  for 
the  French  press,  today  the  situ¬ 
ation  had  basically  changed.  For 
example,  the  people  in  eastern 
France  were  extremely  interested 
in  and  full  of  admiration  for  the 
remarkable  recovery  of  Germany. 
This  change  of  opinion,  however, 
had  taken  place  at  a  difficult  mo¬ 
ment  of  controversy  over  FDC'. 
The  trouble  was  that  the  French 
people  and  press  alike  did  not 
really  know  Germany. 

Various  suggestions  were  put 
forward  for  improving  Franco- 
German  relations  through  the 
press.  One  was  that  the  press  in 
each  country  shoulil  set  up  an  in 
formation  service  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  press  in  the  other  coun¬ 
try.  The  problem  for  editors — 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  foreign 
correspondents  themselves  —  was 
how  to  obtain  quickly  a  compre¬ 
hensive  picture  of  what  the  press 
of  the  other  country  was  saying 
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on  important  problems,  .-\nother 
idea  was  the  possibility  of  smaller 
newspapers  pooling  the  services  of 
a  correspondent. 

Formal  resolutions  for  concrete 
measures  to  improve  relations 
through  the  press  in  addition  to 
the  “watch-dog”  resolution  were: 

1.  Investigating  the  possibility 
of  increasing  the  number  of  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  working  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  and  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  their 
work. 

2.  Helping  the  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  to  report  more  fully  and 
fairly  by  making  available  to  him 
through  newspaper  offices  in  fhe 
country  where  he  is  stationed 
fuller  inform;ition  and  documen¬ 
tation. 

Participating  in  the  seminars 
were  the  following  editors  and 
correspondents; 

l•'relK•h 

Roger  Massip,  Foreign  editor 
of  l.e  Figaro.  Leon  C'hade,  editor 
of  Fst-Rrpiihlicin.  Nancy;  Jacques 
Clergier,  Bonn  correspondent  of 
Le  Figaro;  Henri  H.iusherr,  edi¬ 
tor  of  L' Alsace.  Mnlhouse;  Jean 
Knecht.  deputy  foreign  editor  of 
l.e  Monde;  \.  1.  Mutterer,  dep¬ 
uty  foreign  editor,  of  Le  Parisien 
Lihere:  Claude  V'eillet  -  Lavalee, 
foreign  editor  of  France  -Soir: 
Emile  Gabel,  editor  of  La  Croix. 
Paris;  Jean  Knittel,  editor  of  Les 
Dernieres  Soiivelles.  Strasbourg. 
Cerin:iii 

Dr.  Reinhold  Heinen.  editor  of 
Ki'dnische  Riiiulsclian:  K  o  n  s  u  I 
Henry  B.’inhard.  editor  of  Stntt- 
garler  S'aclirichten:  Herr  Birn- 
baiim.  foreign  editor  of  Si'uF 
deatsclie  - /.eitnng.  Munich;  Dr. 
Paul  Borowski,  Bonn  correspon¬ 
dent  of  Rhein-'/.eitnng.  Coblenz: 
Alfred  Frisch,  Paris  correspon¬ 
dent  of  Stuttgarter  N;ichrichten: 
Joseph  Giescnkirchen.  editor  of 
Die  (Hoiket.  Oelde  Westfalen: 
Kurt  Kornicker.  Paris  correspon¬ 
dent  of  K'dnische  Rundschau; 
Marcel  Schulte,  editor  of  Frank¬ 
furter  .\ene  Presse:  Josef  Felder, 
editor  of  Siidost  -  Knrier.  Bad 
Reichenhall. 

F.  J.  B.  Rose,  director  of  IPI, 
and  Robert  Noble,  research  and 
publications  director  of  IPI,  were 
also  in  attendance. 

I-cft-Miiig  Attack 

The  meeting  was  viewed  by  the 
left-wing.  anti-FDC  Paris  daily. 
Combat,  as  a  meeting  packed 
with  FIX  an  I  Furepean  integra¬ 
tion  supporters.  It  referred  to 
the  meeting  as  an  “attempt  to 
intimidate  the  free  press.” 

(  ombat  particularly  objected  to 
the  gentlemen's  agreement  setting 
up  committees  in  Paris  and  Bonn 
to  keep  an  eye  out  for  false  and 
tendentious  reporting. 

"One  would  like  to  know  the 
director  of  a  French  newspaper 
who  would  ;iccept  the  remon¬ 
strance  of  a  gaulciter  from  Bonn, 
disguised  for  the  occasion  as  a 
journalist.”  It  promised  “a  recep¬ 
tion  he  will  remember”  to  any 
“foreign  censor”  who  wrote  a 


Wm.  Dwight  Heads 
AN  PA  Postal  Unit 

William  Dwight,  publisher  of 
the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript 
Telegram,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Postal  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association  b>  Presi¬ 
dent  George  C.  Biggers. 

Mr.  Dwight  succeeds  Dudley  .A. 
White,  publisher  of  the  Sandusky 
(Ohio)  Register-Star-\ews.  who 
has  become  director  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Intergovernmental  Re¬ 
lations,  with  headquarters  in 
Washington. 


“friendly  reproach”  about  its  ob¬ 
jection  to  (ierman  rearmament. 

The  London  .\ews  Chronicle 
from  the  side  lines  expressed  sat¬ 
isfaction  with  the  Strasbourg  de¬ 
velopments.  In  an  editorial  it 
pointed  out;  “Nobody  arrived 
with  instructions  to  cleave  to  a 
given  line  or  to  reject  every  sug¬ 
gestion  that  his  past  performances 
had  been  even  slightly  less  than 
perfect.  Those  present  —  French 
and  German  editors  and  corres¬ 
pondents  —  discussed  realistically 
but  without  rancor  the  prevailing 
errors  of  commission  and  omis¬ 
sion  in  the  reporting  of  one  an¬ 
other's  countries.” 

How  successful  the  committees 
will  be  in  stimulating  objective 
reporting  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
being  put  to  an  immediate  test. 
Ihe  arrest  of  Dr.  Robert  Ernst, 
World  War  II  Burgermeister  of 
Strasbourg  scH)n  after  his  release 
from  a  Metz  prison  after  spend¬ 
ing  six  years  awaiting  trial,  is 
likely  to  set  off  a  barrage  of  edi¬ 
torials  in  Germany,  and  a  counter¬ 
attack  in  the  French  press. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Senate  to  Try 
Public  Record  System 

.Albany,  N.  Y. 

Reporters  will  have  access  to 
olhcial  transcripts  of  debate  in  the 
State  Senate  for  the  first  time  in 
an  experiment  starting  Feb.  10. 

The  Senate  Secretary  has  been 
directed  by  Walter  J.  Mahoney, 
majority  leader,  to  furnish  tran¬ 
scripts  two  days  after  each  ses¬ 
sion. 

Senator  Mahoney  said  the  plan 
was  on  trial  and  would  be  discon¬ 
tinued  “if  it  develops  that  the  use 
made  of  the  record  does  not  jus¬ 
tify  the  cost.”  He  estimated  the 
cost  at  $65,000  for  a  three-month 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

Senator  George  T.  Manning. 
Rochester,  has  introduced  a  bill 
lh:it  would  make  it  mandatory  for 
ivtlicial  stenographers  of  both 
houses  to  provide  not  less  than 
one  copy  of  each  day's  proceed¬ 
ings  to  the  legislative  library  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  second  dav 
following.  Similar  bills  advocated 
by  the  state's  newspaper  editors 
have  died  in  committee. 

Proceedings  of  both  houses  are 
recorded  by  stenographers,  but 
their  notes  are  not  transcribed  for 
public  examination. 
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DECEMBER  LINAGE 


1953  1952 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Hiacon  Journal-e _ 2,-41«,75;>  _’,jyy,29>' 

iBeacon  Journal-S..  913,973  MS, 833 


<;rand  ToUl  _  3,332,732  3.245,131 

S  Includes  PARADE.  28,673  lim  -. 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Kiiii-kerbocker- 

News-e  .  1,363,943  t,295,7U9 

Time,-.  L'nion-m  . . .  987,583  979,142 

•Times  Union-S  ..  441,887  437,535 

Grand  Total  _  2,793,413  2,712,386 

*  Includes  rVMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

25.533  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

8,659  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Joiiinal  in  .  1,349,303  1,053,799 

IJournal-S  .  382,444  31)3,800 

lril),ine-e  .  1,281,977  1.026,33! 

(iiand  Total  _  3.013,724  2,3X3.9.10 

5  Includes  PARADE,  28.)>73  line-. 

ANDERSON.  IND. 

liilUtin-e  .  996.162  993,829 

ller:ild-m  .  620,065  580.278 

llei.ild-S  .  238,646  222.185 

i.ranil  Total  _  1,854.873  1.796.292 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

l  on.stitution-m  ....  1,258,795  1.293.540 

Jourinale  .  1,917,786  1,9(>7,695 

Joum.al  &  Const.-S  729,363  724,973 

(irand  Total  _  3,905,944  3,986.208 

Note;  1,258,795  lines  includes  12.456 
lines  of  part-run  advertisinK.  1,917,786 
lines  includes  10,651  lines  of  part  run 
advertisinj?. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-Union  (see 

Note)  .  762.918  836,798 

Press-S  .  180,903  219.223 


Cnand  Total  _  943,821  1.056.021 

Note;  Press  (m)  and  Union  (e)  .sold 
in  combination.  Linaijc  of  one  edition. 
Press  (m),  onlv  is  R'ven. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•Atnerican-S  .  595,06))  526,299 

Vews  Post-e  .  1,547,214  1.489,516 

Sun-ni  .  1,198,153  1,160.639 

Sun-e  .  2,221,914  2.109..145 

tSnn-S  .  1,132,429  1,032.2.36 

Grand  ToUl  _  6.694,770  6.318.035 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKl.Y. 

25,533  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

8.659  lines. 

Includes  THIS  WEEK.  4!  .825  lines. 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e  .  516.047  537.629 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e  .  1.. 141,868  1.239.246 

Press-S  .  265.377  246.177 

Stiti  m  .  463.099  445,476 

Grand  Total .  2  070  344  1,9.30..899 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

.•\raerican-e  .  726.560  689,06.3 

Recnrd-m  .  819,689  741,219 

•Advertiser-S  .  272.1  >5  240.052 

Globe-e  .  1,345,830  1.318.006 

Globe-m  .  961.418  900.3 '6 

Globe-S  .  903.983  816.7.39 

Henald-m  .  1,245.715  1..U  5.856 

tHerald-S  .  978.259  9’ 3.898 

Tr.ave1er-e  .  1,879,218  1.884.855 

Postm  .  7)1.691  7)0.793 

SPost-S  .  299,0.31  304,312 

Grand  Total  . 10  143.519  9  764.609 

•  Tnclt’des  AMERICAx  WFFKT.Y. 
25.5.V3  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 

8.659  lines. 

4  Includes  THIS  33'KFK.  41.825  lines. 

5  Includes  P.ARADE.  28.673  lines. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

('<»nrier  Exnress-m .  .  1,060.144  906.9)4 

•Courier  Express-S.  Q'T  604  9').3.79S 

News-e  .  2.437.731  2.414.898 

Grand  Total .  4.455,479  4  .315.610 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

25,533  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Ciuirier-Post-e  .  1.130.192  1.124.911 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-c  .  1,759.356  1.262.962 

Obstrver-tn  .  1,478.7,35  1,380,176 

tObserver-S  .  561,747  545.329 

Grand  Total .  3  299.338  .3,188.4t'.7 

4  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  J  1.825  Ittu  s. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribimc-m  .  2.627.867  2,545,61 .3 

Trihnne-S  .  I..30t.114  1  186.784 

4nailv  News-e  .  1.558.624  1.678.072 

.•\merican-c .  8 ’1,479  848.090 

*.\merican-S  .  .  226.360  272.600 

Snn-Times-d .  1.174.079  1.03.3.507 

SSnn-Times-S  .  .  .  352.525  .305.828 

tirand  Total .  .5. 065. '348  7,820,503 

Note;  1953—2.627,867  includes  410.558 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compile  l  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Me  lia  Retords 
measurements) 


Total  Advertising 

Det  tmlHir 

Xovemlier . 

Vear  to  date .  .  . 

1953 

Linage 

224,298,646 

241,346,402 

2,610,669,761 

Display 

December 

November 

Vear  to  date 

181,001,490 

190,628,514 

1.961,829,261 

Classified 

DecemlK-r 

Xovemlier 

Year  to  date 

43,297,156 

50,717,888 

tl4S,840,500 

Retail 

Deceml>er 
Xovtm'x-T  .  . 
Year  to  date 

140,449,231 

137,487,642 

1,420.211,6.50 

Department  Store 

Deceml/er 
November. .  .  . 
Year  to  date  . 

.52,978,980 

54,333,237 

.537,860,906 

General 

December  .... 

November . 

Year  to  date 

27,607,698 

37,773,138 

368,049,369 

Automotive 

Decemlier  .  . 
NovemI>er. 

Year  to  date  . 

10,048,019 

12,578,847 

140,144,672 

Financial 

December  .... 

Novemlter . 

Year  to  date. .  . 

2,SSH).542 

2,7SS,887 

33,423.570 

lines  of  part  rtin  advertis¬ 
ing.  1,304,1 14  includes  08L- 
672  lines  of  part-run  adver- 
ti.sing.  226,360  includes  151,- 
301  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

1952 — 2.54^613  includes  560,012 
lines  of  part-run  ailvertis- 
ing.  1,186,784  includes  621,- 
154  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising.  272.600  includes  168,- 
026  lines  of  i-art-riin  adver¬ 
tising. 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

25,533  line-  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 

8,659  lines. 

4  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  41,825  lines. 

5  Includes  PARADE.  28.67.3  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

1998  1992 

Eunuirer-tn  ..  1.505.585  1.41  1.3  ’S 

•tEnqnirer-S  .  1,208,802  1,128,517 

Post  e .  1,431,408  1,455.700 

Ti)nes-St.ir-e  1.377,162  1.420.7.S1 


Grand  Total  5.527,957  5.416.323 

•Includes  A.MKKIl  .\N  WEEKLY. 

75.5.33  lines. 

t  Ineincles  T"IS  WEEK.  41.825  lines. 
CEVELAND,  OHIO 
Plain  Dra’c-r-ni  1.817.428  1.850.735 

*4Plain  Dealers  1.384.058  1.262.594 
Ne«s-e  819.727  840.30 

Press-e  2.351,089  2,234.920 

Grand  Total  6.372.302  6.188,590 

•Include-  .\MKRIC.\N  WEEKLY. 
25.5.3.3  line-. 

t  Include-  TUTS  WEEK.  41.825  liiu-. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
Dlspatih-e  1.714  906  1.631.845 

r)is-„-itrb-S  .  ..  848.159  810.586 

Citiren-e  .  S<>.91S  764,551 

SCiti/en-S  .  .366.290  273,129 

Ohio  Stat-  I.  uni.il  III  728.899  706.4.38 

Star-w  .  67,462  80,020 

Grati.l  Tot.il  4. 568.64', 4  4.266.569 

5  includes  I’.XRADE.  28.673  lines. 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News-ui .  1.925.147  1.926.575 

4Ne\vs.S  549.571  616.685 

Times  Ilerald-e  ...  2.1.35.9.56  2.201,944 
•Times  Her.aM  S  .  597.352  633.839 

Grand  T-.'a!  .  5.208.026  5,379,043 


1952 

%of 

E&P 

Linage 

1952 

Index 

219,798,035 

102.0 

105.4 

234,873,354 

102.8 

108.8 

2,505,393,224 

104.2 

174,235.365 

103.9  104.9 

182,474,325 

104.5  107.5 

1.887.881,239 

103.9  . 

45,562,670 

95.0  107.5 

52,399,029 

96.8  113.7 

617,511,985 

105  1  . 

138,332,438 

101.5  102.8 

134,980,585 

101.9  106.0 

1,399,041,368 

101 .5  . 

52,028,693 

101.8  102.5 

53,930,127 

100.7  106.4 

533,662,808 

100  8  . 

24,506,162 

112.7  105.1 

34.359,305 

109  9  106.7 

340,131,462 

105  4  . 

8,846,780 

113.6  135.8 

10,734,294 

117.2  127.2 

107,424,208 

130  5  . 

2,549,985 

113  6  124.0 

2,400,141 

116.2  122.1 

32,284,201 

103.5  . 

•  Incl  ;dc-  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

2.L.S.1.1  lin.  -  and 

(O.MI  WEEKLY, 

14,6.16  lines. 

t  Inclndes  THIS  WEEK.  41. S’.)!  lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

19S3  1952 

Journnl-m  . 

L6J9..'<.s>  1,426,587 

New  S  t*  . 

. ..  2.1l.t9.(..t7  1.951.3.19 

Ncws*S  . 

.  .  40  550,537 

Grand  Total.  . . 

. ..  4,3(13,1.9  .!.428.4(i1 

DENVER.  COLO. 

l<DCkv  Mt.  News- 

ni.  1,427  985  1,412,332 

§  Rocky  Mt.  News 

-S.  292,784  297.328 

l*ost*e  . 

.  ..  1,885,620  2.006.050 

l*ost-S  . 

.  . .  576.861  598.527 

Grand  Total  .  4.183,250  4.314,237 

S  Includes  P.\RADE,  28.673  lines. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Kegister-m  .  682,8  38  604,340 

Tribnnc-e  .  8.36,232  873,786 

tRegistcr-S  .  465,829  445.081 

Grand  Total  _  1,984.899  1,923.207 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  41.825  lines. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,348,295  1,371,953 

5  Free  Prcs,s.S  .  374.146  401.186 

News-e  .  2.255.874  2,176.802 

tNews-S  .  954.775  848,588 

Times-e  .  1,310.551  1,30.3.225 

•Times  S  .  .378,138  403,497 


Gr.and  ToUl  ....  6.621.779  6..505.2S1 
•  Inc1;idcs  AMERICAN  \YEF.KLY. 
25.533  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
8,659  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  41.825  lines. 

5  Tiicludes  P.VRADE,  28,673  lines. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Ileraldc  .  943,515  880,188 

News-Tribiine-m  .  .  .  602,735  575,964 

News-Tribiine-S  .  .  .  462,735  399,827 


Gr.and  Tot.il  ....  2.008.985  1.855.979 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Tiniesm  .  1,172,.340  1,212.271 

5Tin)es-S  .  451,34.3  517.310 

Herald-Post -e  .  1,284,225  1,372,381 


Grand  Total  _  2.907.908  3.101.962 

Ji  Includes  P.XRADE,  28.673  lines. 


‘  ERIE,  PA. 

1953  1952 

Tiiuese  .  1,265,396  1,249,036 

Times-S  .  296,527  260,091 


Grand  ToUl  _  1,561,923  1,509,127 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m  .  1,608,3/4  1,451,425 

Press-e  .  1,590,794  1,482,28* 

ICourier  &  Press-S  556,461  553,073 


Grand  ToUl  _  3,755,629  3,486.784 

S  Includes  P.tRADE,  28,673  lines. 
FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 
Journal-Garette-m  ..  1,035,659  863,287 

5Joiiriial-Gazette-S  554,272  478,372 

News-Sentinel-c  ...  1,799,335  1,557,503 

Grand  Total  _  3,389,266  2,899,162 

5  Includes  F’.VRADE,  28,673  lines. 
FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram-m  ...  869,701  819,689 

Sur-Telegram-e  ...  1,749,781  1.601,770 
5Star-Telegram-S  ..  579,276  559,530 

Press-e  .  834,876  864,460 

Grand  ToUl  _  4,033,634  3.845.449 

S  liirludes  P.VRADE,  28,673  lines. 

FRESNO,  CAUF. 

Bte-e  .  1, 3.1/, 470  1,277,144 

Bee-S  .  466,281  419,491 

Grand  Total  _  1.798,751  1.696,635 

GARY,  IND. 

Posf-Tribunc-e  ....  1,640,058  1,531,148 
GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Post-Star  l.see  Note)  802,508  730,515 

N'otf. ;  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combin.a- 
tion  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Post-Star  (m),  only  is  given. 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2.077.154  1,944,297 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriotni  .  1,369,578  1,308.113 

51’atriot-Ncws-S  ...  334,030  255,075 

Grand  Total  _  1.703.608  1.563,188 

Noth;  News  (c)  carries  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  Patriot  (m). 

5  Includes  I’ARADE,  28,673  line-. 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Cour.'iiit-ni  .  862,031  859,145 

SCottranl-S  .  693.446  622,796 

Tiim-s-c  .  1,843.355  1.8%.682 


Grand  Total  ....3.398,832  3.378.623 
5  Includes  PARADE.  28.673  lines. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Cbruiirle-e  .  2.489.798  2.462.215 

•Chronicles  .  942.058  9.12,629 

Post  m  .  1.718.077  1.621.012 

tl’ii-t-S  .  602.931  610.196 

I’res- e  .  961.424  922,632 


Grand  ToUl  ....  6.714.2.88  6.548.6M 
Note;  2.462,215  lines  includes  102,653 
lines  of  isart-run  .advertising  (last  year). 
2.489,798  lines  i"cUides  92.414  lines  of 
iiart-nin  advertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLN. 

25.533  lin---. 

i  Include,  THIS  WEEK.  41.825  lines. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Vews-e  .  1.817.331  1.755,535 

Starm  .  1,830.4.10  1.800.567 

I’Star-S  .  807,975  818,755 

Times-e  .  1.285.S09  1.276.067 


Gr.and  Total  ..  6.125.001  6.110.609 

+  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  41.825  lines. 

!  Includes  PARADE.  28,673  lines. 


JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledier-m  ..  845.225 

Clarion  la-dger  S  214.977 

Daily  News.e  .  884,683 

Daily  News  S  .  244.480 


862.782 

272,074 

895,994 

273.895 


Grand  Total  ....  2.219.365  2.304.745 


Times 

tTinu-s 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Union-nt  ....  1,521.245  1,468,928 
Union-S  .  .  .  543.912  513.353 


Grand  Total  ....  2,067.157  1,982.281 
t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  41.825  lim-s. 


JERSEY 

CITY,  N.  J. 

•Jersey  J  'ltvnal — 
South 

.  924,223 

914.850 

•Jers»*> 

N'orth  En«1*e 

980.145 

956.143 

(iraml  Total — 
South  End  .  . 

.  924.223 

914..850 

>nutn  r.mi  ...  1 

•  Tnclitdes  part. run  advertising. 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune-Dcmncrat-d  1,248,278  1.224,327 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Stare  .  1.622,160  1. 588.550 

Star-S  .  786.132  715.811 

Times-m  .  1,57.1,467  1.543.243 


Grand  ToUl  ....  3.981.759  3.847.604 

(Continued  on  page  47 ) 
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KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

I9S3 


MONTREAL.  CANADA 

1953  1952 

iMitrc  i.in.7b9  1.938.185 

Ga2ftte-ni  .  1.374,055  1.150,575 

I.a  rrc'-ir  r  .  3,178,596  3,060,594 

U  Hatrie  i- .  179.238  180,560 

l,a  Patrie  S  .  305,445  210,355 


Jiiuriral-m  . 

Journal-S  . 

XcwsSentinel-e 

{Ncws-Sfiitinel-S 

Grand  Total 


60,(,789 

349,493 

831.944 

343,768 


1952 

607,397 

330,785 

793,085 

349,991 


Grand  Total 


5,949,093  5,540,169 


2,018,993  1,880,158 


Includes  PARADE,  38,673  line-. 
UTTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkaii'as  Gazetce-in  1,U38.2<9J  1,079,580 
{Aransas  Gazette-S  357,380  326,882 

Grand  Total  ....  1,410,668  1,406,462 
t  Includes  PARADE,  28,673  lines. 
LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Indt  in-ndent-m  .  1,34},711  1,238,993 

I  Independent  Press 

Telegram-S  .  586.420  471,360 

Press-Telegrain-e  . .  1,609,499  1,412, 8il9 

Grand  Total  _  3,541,630  3,133,172 

.Vote: 

Independent:  1953  —1,345.711  lines  in¬ 
cludes  58,275  lines  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

1952 — 1,238,993  lines  in¬ 
cludes  104,197  lines  i>art  run  adver¬ 
tising. 

Press-Telegram:  1953 — -1.609.499  lines 
includes  58,375  lines  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

1953—1,412.819  lines 
includes  104,197  lines  part-run  .ad- 
vertisirg. 

I  Includes  PARADE,  28,673  lines.  • 
LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 
.Vews-day-SutTolk-e  .  1,243,001  1,213,784 
Xewsday-Nassau-e  .  1,756,558  1,676,909 

Grand  Total  _  2,999.559  2,889,693 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
Exaniiner-m 
'  Exaniiiier-S 
Tiines-m  . . 
vTimes-S  .. 

Daily  News-m 
Daily  News-S 


t  Includes  Weekend  Picture  Magazine. 
51.490  lines. 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

Press-e  .  997,627  912,288 

Star-m  .  978,230  887,156 

Stars  .  269,840  265,007 

Grand  Total  _  2,245,697  2,064,451 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

1953  1952 

Dklabuman  in .  1,016,488  995,917 

Uklahoman-.S  .  43u,860  390,239 

Times  e  .  991,953  975.530 

Grand  ToUl  _ 2,439,300  2,361,676 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 
World-Herald  (see 

.  1.351,330  1,281,106 

\\orld-Herald-S  ...  670.615  577,393 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1953 

(jlolK-Democrat-m 
‘tGlobe-Democrat-S. 
Post-Dispatch-e  .... 
51’ost-l)isi>;itrli  S 


1952 

990,764  957,25b 

513,285  507,796 

1,933,218  1,909,110 
891,211  861,274 


Hanner-e 
Tennessean-m 
Tennessean- S  . 

Grand  Total 


1,555,289  1,479,164 
1,572,675  1,477,495 
613,694  569,173 

3,741,658  3,525,832 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  C'ourier-m..  415,093  408,674 

Register-c  .  1,438,035  1,434,352 

Register-S  .  504,382  478,847 


Grand  Total 


2.357,500  2,321,773 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e  .  881,701  872,970 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  2,283,978  3,255,514 
tTimes-Picayune  & 

States-S  .  806,715  768,408 

item-e  .  1,102,606  1,003,353 

•Item-S  .  359,149  364,685 

St.atese  .  1,098.114  1,113,850 

Grand  Total  ....  5,650.563  5.505.710 
•  Includes  AMERICA.N  WEEKLY. 
35,533  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  41,825  lines. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times  m  .  1,356,010  1,825,681 

Times  S  .  I,206,8i05  1,512,265 


Herald-T  ril>unc-m 
tllerald  Tribiine-S 

Mirror-m  . 

.Mirror-S  . 

#News  m  . 

«.News-S 


Herald- Express-e 
.\Iirror-e  .  892,160 


1,561,405  1,565,858 
750,039  812,40(> 

2,572.467  2,571.520 
1,360,152  1.174.043 
700,940  627,582 

■■ill  iSS'wSSs 


Grand  Total  _  9,076.809  9,096,196 

Note:_  1953 — 1,360,152  lines  includes 
144,742  lines  part-run  advertising. 

1952  —  1,174,042  lines  includes 
76.280  lines  part-run  advertising. 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
31,142  lines  and  CO.MIC  WEEKLY 
9,296  lines. 

+  Includes  THIS  WEEK  41,839  lines. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

(iiiurier  Journal-m. .  1,557.678  1,429,417 
Courier  Journal-S..  815,046  791,931 

Tinies-c  .  1,767,644  1,670,022 


Post-e 
Post-S  .... 
World  Tel. 
Eagle-e 
Eagle- S  .  . , 


891,521  1,109,836 
1.80,328  803,398 

(s43,907  812.348 

263,655  333,106 

1,253.438  1,779,074 
853,462  1,138,697 
725,151  949,144 

336,344  304,682 

753,651  937,748 

71,459  90,314 

938,350  1.041,178 
917,810  645.485 

325,291  240,914 


Grand  Total  -  1,921,945  1,858,498 

Nots:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  (m)  and  (e),  linage  only  (e)  shown. 
PASADENA,  CAUF. 

Star-News-e  .  798,428  814,163 

SUr-News-S  .  342,236  305,338 

Grand  Total  -  1,140,664  1,119,501 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times  e  .  1,146,516  1,126,387 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  (See  Note).  1,300.647  1,372,268 
Sjoiirnal  Star-S -  519,241  538,277 

Grand  Total  -  1,819,888  1.910,545 

Note:  Journal  (e)  and  Star  (ni)  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Journal  (el.  is  given. 

S  Includes  PARADE.  28,673  lines. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,932,687  1.987.618 

tUulletin-S  .  389,170  409,160 

Inquirer-m  .  1.942,060  1,958,634 

Inquircr-S  .  1,186,470  1,106,148 

-'ew'e  .  456,537  414,472 

Grand  Total  -  5.906,924  5,876.032 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

25.533  lines. 

t  Ineludes  THIS  WEEK,  41,825  lines. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gazette  m  .  1,046,666  1.058,325 

ftess-e  .  1,578.070  1.547.662 

tPress-S  .  672,708  591,503 

Sun-Telegraph-e  ...  980.748  981,615 

*. Sun-Telegraph- S  .  .  464,066  452.959 

Grand  Total  -  4,742.258  4.632.063 

*  Includes  AMERK'AN  WEEKLY. 

25.533  lines  and  CO.MIC  WEEKLY, 
8,659  line**. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  41,825  lines. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian  m  .  1,555.547  1.452.297 

*Oregonian-S  .  647.508  645,821 

Journal-c  .  1,-396,411  1,340,201 

fJournal-S  .  368,522  390.835 


Grand  Total  _  4,327,478  4,235,436 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
25,533  lines. 

t  includes  THIS  WEEK,  41,825  lines. 

I  Includes  P.-VRADE,  27,587  lines. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  ...  1,1^8,317  1,136,507 


'Pioneer  Pre»s-S 
Dispatch-e  . 


829,746  729,628 

1,701,958  1,598,730 


Grand  T.  tal  _  3,730,021  3,464,865 

*  Includi-  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
25,533  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Times-in  .  1,660,546  1,570,187 

Times-S  .  533,121  506,774 


Grand  T  tal 


2,193,667  2,076,961 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Expres.s-m  .  1,205,353  1,285,123 

tExpress-S  .  547,109  541.082 

Neus-e  .  1,384,549  1,490,614 

Light  e  .  1.617,536  1,533.762 

*Light-S  .  539,763  573,717 

Grand  Total  ...  5,394.310  5.424.298 

•  Includes  A.MERICAN  WEEKLY, 
25,533  lines  and  CO.MIC  WEEKLY, 
8,659  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  41,825  lines. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,309,184  1,335,151 

SUnion-S  .  596,308  591,281 

Tribunee  .  1,743,690  1,806.461 


Gr.and  Total  ....  3.649.182  3.733,893 
I  Includes  P.YRADE,  28,673  lines. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

(  hroiiicle-m  .  1,054,155  1,012,134 

+Chronicle-S  .  522,820  497,172 

Examiner-m  .  1,535,341  1,541,971 

•Examiner-S  .  646,790  596,500 

Call-Bulletin-c  .  805,178  882,466 

News-e  .  %8.368  860,958 


C.r,and  Total  _  4.140,368  .3,891,370 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Oimmcrcial  Appeal-m  1,956,281  2,023.497 
it'ommercial  Appeal-S  707.167  697.547 

Press-Scimitar-e  ...  1,113,698  1,158,336 

Grand  Total  _  3,777,146  3.879,380 

V  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  41,825  lines. 
MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Ricord  Journal  (sec 

Note)  .  837,863  770,982 

Note:  Record  (m)  and  Journal  (e) 
arc  sold_  only  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition.  Record  (m)  only  is  given. 
MIAMI,  FLA. 

Her.ald-m  .  2.905,655  2,656.942 

•Herald-s  .  1,031.633  899.209 

News-e  .  1,452,760  1,274,042 

tNews-S  .  455,450  419,156 

Grand  Total  _  5,845,498  5,249.349 

Note:  1,031,633  lines  includes  127,110 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
25.533  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  41.825  lines. 
MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel  in  .  1,134..398  954.737 

•Sentinel-S  .  331,370  339.413 

.Toiirnal-e  .  3.056.035  2.999.728 

vJournal-S  .  1,267,023  1.226,255 


Grand  Total  .  1 1.116.027  13,513,770 

Note: 

Mirror-m: 

1953  -643.907  lines  includes  106,579 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

1952— 812,248  lines  includes  134,512 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

Mirror-S: 

1953 —  262,655  lines  includes  76,300 
lines  of  nart-run  advertising. 

1952 — 333.106  lines  includes  112,714 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

News-m : 

1953  -1,253.438  line.s  includes  593.639 
lines  of  nart-run  advertising. 

1952— 1,779,074  lines  includes  882,275 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

News-S: 

1953 —  853,462  lines  includes  593,750 
lines  of  nart-run  advertising. 

1952 —  1,138  697  lines  includes  796,293 
lines  of  part-run  ailvertising. 

Journal-  -\m*rican-e: 

1953 —  ^725,151  lines  includes  53,160 
lines  of  nart-run  advertising. 

1952 —  -949,144  lines  includes  76,221 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

Journal-  Am“rican-S : 

1953 —  236.244  lines  includes  18,922 
lines  of  nart-run  advertising. 

1952 — 304,682  lines  includes  34.852 

lines  of  part-e-’n  adv“Ttisin<». 

•  Tnel-des  AMERH'AN  WFEKT.Y. 
25.5.rt  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
8.659  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  59.198  lines. 

#  Includes  sntit-run  255.580  lines  in 
(ml  and  1.36.727  lines  in  (S). 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette  e  .  1,486.706  1,434,695 

NORFOLK.  VA. 


Grand  Total  ....  3,967.988  3.829.154 
•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
31.142  lines  and  CO.MIC  WEEKLY. 

11.802  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  41,839  lines. 
POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y, 

New  Yorkcr-c  .  957,069  857,506 

New  Yorker  s  -  255,621  214.335 


Grand  Total  ....  5,532,552  5,391,201 
Note:  1953 — 522.820  lines  includes  19,- 
682  lines  part-run  advertising.  1952— 
497,172  lines  includes  20,193  tines  part- 
run  advertising. 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
31.142  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
9,296  lines. 

:  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  41,839  lines. 


SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  1,276,759 

Nlews-e  .  1,368,739 

Mereury-News-S  .  .  503,702 


Grand  Tot.al  ....  1  212,690  1,071,841 
PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Rullctin-p  .  1.790.868  1.701.201 

luurnal  m  .  586.501  655.363 

4j<)umal-s  .  652,370  623,533 


Graml  Total 


3.149,200 


SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazclte-m  .  1.216,532  1,179.258 

IJnion-Star.e  .  1,155,200  1.010,547 


Gr.and  Ti  tal  ...  3.129.739  2.980,097 
t  Ineludes  TIMS  WEEK.  41,825  lines. 
QUINCY,  MASS. 

P.atriot  Ledger  e  ...  8.S4.122  707.517 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (see  Note)  ...  1,288,685  1,238.120 
Eagle-S  .  292,713  333,472 

Grand  Total . 1.581.398  1.571.592 

Note:  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold 
in  combination,  linage  of  one  edition. 
Eagle  (e),  only  is  given. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader-e  ....  1,593.201  1.566.792 
Times  Dispatch-m.  .  1.294.431  1,248.743 
(Times  Dispatch  S.  730,874  696,763 


Grand  Total 


2,371,732  2,189.805 


SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribuiie-m  .  684,357  738,813 

5Scrantonian-S  ....  399.262  423,645 

Tiines-e  .  1,371,099  1.312.907 


Gr.aud  Total  ....  2,454.718  2,475,365 
S  Includes  I'ARADE,  28,673  lines. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Post-intclligenccr-m .  1,316,725  1,063.480 
•post-Intelligineer-.S  505.239  394.640 


1,730.103  1.661.006 
553,055  513.872 


3,618.509  3.512.298 


Gr.aud  Total 
t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  41,82.5  lines 
ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  8J7,825 

STimesS  .  297.917 

World. NYws-e  .  850,174 


Grand  Total  ....  5.788.826  5.520.133 
•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
25.533  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
8.659  lines. 

■  Ineludes  THIS  WEEK.  41.825  lines. 


1.369.446  I  306.950 
1.761.680  L7''9.«S9 
679,901  693,971 

3.811.027  3,710.810 


Tribiuic-m 
Star  e  .  .  . . 
■iTrihune-S 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


1,233,099  1.205,931 
2.005.832  2.061.444 
730.588  717.338 


Grand  Tutal 


4.059.519  3.984.713 
Ineludes  THIS  WEEK.  41.825  lines. 
MODESTO,  CALTF. 

868,5  58  8,82.246 


Ledger-Disnfache 
JV^irginian-filnt-m 
Virginian-Pilot-S 

Grand  Tutal  .  . 

Note:  1.369.466  lines _ ineludes  20.734 
lines  of  part-run  advertising.  1.761,680 
linos  includes  1.5.686  lines  nf  part-run 
advertising. 

;  Includes  PARADE.  28.673  lines. 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Trihune-e .  1.664.628  1.665.124 

5Tribune-S  .  578.116  544.910 

Grand  Tutal  ’.242.744  2.21O.034 

S  Includes  PARADE.  35.«!,,t  lines. 


872.528 

357.208 

879,412 


Grand  Tutal  .  ..  1,905.916  2,109,148 
S  Includes  PARADE,  28,673  lines. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  .  1,558,675  1,526,277 

t  Democrat  & 

Chronicle- S  .  650,862  647.327 

Times-Union-e  .  1,710,259  1,68.1.120 


Times 
Times  .4 

Grand  Total 
•  Ineludes 
31.142  lines 
9.296  lines. 


SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

Junrnal-Tribune-c  ,.  953,474  870, -497 


AMERICAN 
and  COMIC 


4,105.122  3.6.12.998 
WEEKLY, 
WEEKLY. 


Juiirnal-S 

Grand  Total 


312.673  291.043 

1.266,147  1,161,540 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribunee  .  1,512,013  1,499.6.11 

Tribnne-S  .  614,248  549,496 


Gr.and  Total 


2,126,261  2.049.127 


Grand  Total  ....  3.928,796  3  856.724 
t  Includes  TIILS  W'EEK.  41.825  lines. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 


Rce-e 

ITniunm 

Hnion-S 


Grand  Tut.d 


1.820.570  1.822..142 
614,4.’4  5.19.746 

251.801  236.968 

2.686.795  2.599.056 


SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Snokesman-Review-m  742,628  703.78.1 

(Spokesman- Review- S  507.05’  514.7.12 

Chronicle-e  .  1,015,422  1,064,414 

Grand  Tutal  ...  2.265.102  2.282.029 
(Ineludes  THIS  WEEK.  41.839  lines. 

(Continued  on  pane  48) 
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_ continued  from  paf;c  47 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

1953  1952 

I<iL-onle  .  1,577,S07  1,575,401 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Ueralil-Juiiriial-t  ...  l,X'l,07y  l,SJ3,67u 
•§llerald-AiiRricaii-.S  593, 6S5  571,39(1 

I’ost-.StaiidarU  rii  ...  973,968  937,177 

J’ost  Standard  S  .  . .  289,794  357,528 


(jrand  Tiital  ....  3.678.52()  3,089,765 
*  liicliidis  AMKKICA.V  WKKKIA'. 
25,533  liiK's. 

IS  Includes  I’.\KA1)K,  28,673  line'. 


TACOMA, 

.New.s-Trilnnie-c  . 

.\c»  s-Triliune  S  ... 

(irand  Tot.d  .  . 

TOLEDO, 

Tinus-m  . 

Illadee  . 

l!Ia.U-S  . 


WASH. 

1,274,203  1,253,855 
458,526  404,753 

1.737.729  1,658,608 

OHIO 

1,163.418  1.107,748 
1,819,769  1,827,658 
863,504  819,728 


(Irand  'I'nlal  . 

TORONTO, 

(I loll.  .V  .Mail  ;n _ 

1: 'releirr.'tni-e  . 

.Star-e  . 

-Star-w  . 


,1.846,691  3,755,1.14 
CANADA 
1.176.391  1.1(94.946 
2.01  7. (.30  1.827.354 
2.100.5.(6  2.200.871 
66.481  56.404 


(Irand  I'lii.d  ...  5.(,(,1.03,s  5.1  79.575 

j.  Includes  WKKKK.VI)  I'll  I  l  KK 
\1A(I.\ZI.\E.  51.490  line'. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

KyenitiK  riinc'c  ..  1..''4(..799  1.249.088 
Time'  .\dvertiscr..S .  295.451  257.485 

Trentimian  ni  .  782.066  658,448 


(Irand  ■|'..tal  2.424.31(i  2.205,021 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Kec.rd  (see  .\  le(  .  .  1,224.674  1.168.225 

\()TK:  Rcciird  ( nu  'old  in  coml.in;i 

tion  witli  Times-Re.ord  (cl.  I.inaae  of 
one  edition.  Record  (ml  onl\  is  irivcn. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

rrilmne  i  .  1.835.804  1.860,538 

World  in  .  1.828,3.88  1.811,209 

World-S  .  510.750  562. (>91 


(irand  Total  .  (.174.942  4.234,438 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  I)is|iat  h-ni  788,909  785  646 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

(Il.server  Disjiat  li  i  9  >0.508  813,972 

( lliserver  Disiiatch  .S  316.570  282,389 

I’rc'S-in  .  1.110.143  1.0(.1,(I0() 

(Irand  Tot.al  .  .  .  2.347.521  2.187.361 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Tinies-ller.ald-d  ....  1,469,783  1.591,406 
’Tinu'-llerald-.S  484,157  175,172 

N'eivs-e  .  1.022,548  1.0(,2,81.5 

I’ost-in  .  I,(i24,447  1,672.459 

ISI’ost  S  .  570.277  535.1  1  1 

.''(ar  c  .  2,720,489  2,612,358 

i  Star  S  .  973.035  '139,31(1 

Grand  Total  ....  8.864. 73(i  8.8S8.(i34 
*  Inchides  A.MKRK'A.V  WK.KKI.V, 
25,533  lines. 

I  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  41.825  lines. 
S  Includes  l‘,\R,\I)E,  28.673  lines. 


WATERBURY,  CONN. 


Kci>nl)lican-m  . 

9nd..>54 

853.623 

Kt'puhlican-S  . 

4I3.(>1 1 

345,359 

Anuricau-e  . 

1,335.546  1 

244.320 

Gr.iiiil  Total  .... 

2.709.71  1  2 

443.302 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

MACY  GROUP.  N.  Y. 

Mamaroiicck  I'inu's-v 

484,181 

4 11, 321 

Mt.  \  tTfun)  Argils  t* . 

7nS.15J 

742,215 

New  l<i'('lu*IIc*  Stand- 
ard-Star-e  . 

772.091 

7.86,028 

Ossiniiij;  C'itizon- 
ReRistcr-e  . 

4(>9,750 

394.695 

IVi'k'kill  Star-c  . .  . 

441.496 

401. .86' 

I’tirt  (  hestor  lttni-e.  . 

753.  >07 

i  arrvtuwn  \ews-c.  . 

520.(«fi.p 

175,0  u» 

^  (Hikers  1 1  (.  raid 
Stal("*tiian  c  .... 

769.311 

707.0X4 

Wliite  IMaitis  Rc- 
IRTtcr  nisjdacli  t“. 

970.13? 

'•13.354 

Clrantl  Tdtat  .  .  . 

.1.949.2X5  5 

.528.557 

WHEELING 

,  W.  VA. 

Inti’lIiReiiocr-ni  .... 

997.466 

888.213 

Nows  Register  e  .  .  . 

9.34.615 

828.750 

SNeW'i  Ropfistcr-S 

(5.3.915 

240,76.^ 

(Irand  T‘*tal  .  . 

2..^X.5,9«»6  2 

057.726 

§  TnclinU'^  l*.\R.\I)K,  JS. (>7.^  lino's. 

WICHITA, 

KANSAS 

Hiasun-0  . 

1.358.563  1 

.278.09'! 

React  HI- S  . 

4,32.46.3 

425.981 

Kagle-m  . 

1.420.589  1 

.3,39.414 

F.aKlf-e  . 

1.047.174 

955.869 

^Ka^le-S  . 

414.710 

405.Xf,0 

Grand  Total  .  .  4.673,499  4.  (0.3.2  >3 
IS  Incindes  l’.\R.\I)K.  28.673  lines. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1953  1952 

TelcKiani  .S  .  525.587  478,581 

Teleijrain  m  .  939,144  .862,932 

Ga/ctte  it  l>ost-e...  1.231.199  1,144.818 

(ir.and  Tot.al  .  ..  2,695,930  2,48(i.331 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator 

TelcKranie  .  1.491,271  1,425.247 

S\'nidit  ator 

TelcKrani-S  .  722,728  638,023 

Grand  Total  ....  2.213,9'»9  2.063.270 
IS  Includes  I’ARADE,  28,673  lines. 


Figures  Supplied  by  Publishers 
ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 


AmoricanNewS'C 

.  .  387,254 

378,014 

A  me r i ca n  -  A  e  ws-  S 

144,396 

151.676 

(irand  Total 

531.650 

529.690 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirrnr-o  . 

l.09().14l  1, 

.(52,718 

APPLETON,  WIS. 

1*  <*'t-('roscc*nt  c 

1,48.8,046  1 

.464.918 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Xvws-f . 

.  1.851,(145  1 

.X-14.940 

XrW'S  . 

X4X.9SS 

7X5. 72n 

I’d'st-IKrald  in 

.  .  1,J57.0(>0  1 

.206.2 1 4 

(iratnl  Total 

.  .  4.947.09(»  .^.X.tO.XXO 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

I  ra-  I’ro"  m 

707, .RiO 

(,80.517 

CANTON.  OHIO 

R  .‘ji  »>jt(.rv-e  .... 

,  1.6.84,158  1 

.640.100 

R»  pository-S  .  .  . 

.  .  .  6.33,5,84 

5XX,X54 

(irand  Tt*t.il 

. .  .  2.317,742  2 

,22X.93  4 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

rinieso  . 

1,218.728  1 

.04.3.126 

IteiiiocratS  .... 

415.9.34 

335.748 

1  )em'‘crat  m  .... 

.  .  S07.(i74 

677.012 

Giaml  T.ital  . 

.  .  2.442.356  2 

,d53.SS6 

DATONA 

BEACH,  FLA 

Xcws-i 

5x2.274 

552.(»OX 

Xows-Iournal  S 

IX.3.190 

161. 1.34 

loitrnal-m  . 

.  .  .  5(*7, 1 X2 

.336.3(>8 

rirand  'I'otal 

1.332.646  1 

.2,30.130 

GRAND 

FORKS.  N.  D. 

1  lerald  moS  .  . 

051.952 

'91.052 

GREEN 

BAY,  WIS. 

Rross-dazt  tt(,*o 

.  .  1., 5.84. 236  1 

.307.950 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

aoe  Cod  .Siandard 

Times,-  .  418.530  3.80.898 

KENNEWICK  RICHLAND-PASCO, 
WASH. 


rri-Citv  Herald  e 

.313.81  1 

51 8.89, > 

Tri-City  Ilcrakl-S 

125.916 

94.948 

(iraml  Ttdal 

(>39,730 

613..8,41 

LAFAYETTE,  LA. 

Atlvertiser-eS 

777.252 

792.330 

MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

Ad\erli*'er-m  .  .  . 

961.136 

'(04.162 

At!vertiser-S  .  . . 

;>52,750 

.374.371 

J'Hirnal  e  . 

050.^92 

903.953 

<  irand  Total 

2.2(,5.1.38 

2.1X2.4.XX 

OIL 

CITY,  PA. 

Dirrick-ni  . 

(>70.238 

(>92.346 

Rlizzard  e  . 

633.431 

<»9X.647 

(irainl  T«»tal 

.  1..4i».C(»(»9 

1.390.993 

PASSAIC  CLIFTON,  N. 

,  J. 

Herald  New«-e 

1.043.052 

1,'I44,3I7 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Merrurv  III  .  . 

...  1.020.502 

1.024.310 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star-m  . 

..  1,<k>9.4S6 

893.13(1 

Register-  Re;nil»iic 

e  .  1.576.9  46 

1.545.1.80 

.'3t:ir-S  . 

555,426 

574, 25X 

(Irand  T'otal 

.C169.X52 

3.012.548 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE, 

ILL. 

1953 

1952 

1  )isi>ateli  e 

1.119,956 

9S7.556 

.\rg\is-f  . 

. ..  1,6X2,5X5 

XX2,525 

(Irand  'Potal 

.  .  2.262.515 

I  .,'369,673 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

1953 

1952 

(>33.416 

(>19.8.30 

I’dSt  S  . 

.  .  215.530 

224.89(» 

Gr.and  Total  .  848.946  844.746 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Tclesranie  (.58,7.>8  639.954 

TEXAS  QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS, 
INC. 

ABILENE 

Rei»ortcr  News  Ill  778,831  7  14.940 

Reivirter-New .  688.70?  6.55,5  >2 

Reporter  XeW'-S  .  .  272.804  307,734 

Grand  Tot.al  _  1,740.310  1.708,196 


BIG  SPRING 


Hi-r.-tld-i  . 

550.S9I 

.34.3.132 

Heral<l-S  . . 

15(>,4X2 

206.154 

(iranti  Total  .  . .  . 

687,376 

75 1 ,286 

CORPUS 

CHRISTI 

CalUrm  . 

1,371,804 

1.342.488 

Finies-t*  . 

1,283,926 

1.  '71.92' 

(‘allcr-TiiiiC'-S  .... 

372.316 

330.238 

Gram!  T,>tal 

.3,028.046 

2,6h4.(i54 

DENISON 

Hiral.l-e . 

412.41  ? 

371.798 

H.  ralrl  .S  . 

118,610 

117.544 

(irand  Total  ... 

531,022 

489.342 

MARSHALL 

Xew.s  MeSMiiRcr-e. 

412.958 

432.8'(( 

News  Mc-isengei  S.  . 

163.104 

176.740 

Grand  T'otal 

5/6,662 

609,654 

PARIS 

Xews-e  . 

37.8.980 

404.138 

NVws-S  . 

1 57,756 

1  56.556 

Grand  'I'otal  .  . 

336.736 

343.(>94 

SAN  ANGELO 

Standardni  . 

802.970 

X27.(.61 

Kvening  Standard-c. 

7X6, 0X6 

826,742 

Standard-'l'inies-S  . 

286.776 

2,85.7((7 

Grand  T'ltal 

.  1  .S69.S2(* 

1.940.050 

Advertising  Linage  Service 
AUGUSTA.  GA. 

(  lironicle  111  ‘(9'>.022  9(it>,970 

Clironicle..S  .  259,(17 1  283,(,51 

Heralde  .  9'(6.493  9.37. (>74 

Grand  Total  2.2.54.5S9  2,188.295 

BLUEEIELD,  W.  VA. 

TeleKraiih-in  (see 

Note  I  .  488.522  419.443 

Teleitrapli  S  .  168,553  157,724 

Grand  Total  ....  657,075  (t07.1()7 

XoiF. :  'Teleerapli  (nil  sold  in  coni- 
liination  witli  Siinsi-t  News  (el. 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

G.izette  in  .  1.251.422  1,1  50.658 

Gazette- .8  396,057  345.487 

.\Iail-e  .  1.124,286  97.3.940 

Mails  .  386.625  290.634 

Gran.l  T,.tal  3, 158,390  2.760.719 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

St.ate  m  .  9,10.735  870.631 

State- S  .  413.806  41,3.005 

Rccrd  e  .  883,138  874,768 

Grand  Total  ...  2.227.()79  2,158.407 

ERIE.  PA. 

Ilispatelid  .  727.335  704.593 

Disieatcli  S  .  .198.147  .340.240 

Grand  Total  1.125.482  1.044..833 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 

(■..tnni.-Uei> -e  8,32.5.36  770.10.1 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times  e  .  I.n4.0.15  1,075.282 

Tiim-s-S  .  417.41  1  .353.633 

Grand  T.it.d  .  1.611.446  1.428,915 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

G.i/ettee  .  682,995  591.639 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Heralil-l).sii.-m  I  sta 

Xotei  .  1.190.010  . 

Herald  .\dv.  S  .  33(>.334  . 


Granil  Total  .  .  .  1,526.344  . 

Noth:  I  leraliTH.t-iatch  (ml  sold  in 
comliination  with  .\dvcrtiser  (e). 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
Post-.l(nirnal-c  .  1,177.490  1,129. .555 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Tril»uiie-e  fsre  Note) 

1.032.1  1  4 

930. M3 

Ngtf’  'rrilmne  (e 
tion  N\ith  Ka^le  (in). 

1  '»I,I  ill 

C'  unlnna 

LOWELL, 

,  MASS. 

Sun-e 

7(a).6*l 

706.2'>3 

Sun-S  . 

222.473 

204.225 

Grand  'I'otal  ,  .  . 

983.1  14 

910,518 

LYNN, 

MISS. 

1953 

1952 

hem-e 

767.024 

696,2X1 

Tel.  Xi  «'-c  . 

591.746 

587.133 

I  cl.-Xmis  S  . 

155,011 

162,442 

Grand  Total  ... 

1,516,781 

1,440,136 

PASADENA,  CALIF, 

Independent-m  . 

90^864 

924,522 

Intlependent  S  . 

251,128 

270.693 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

1.156,992 

1,195.21.3 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

( 'alt-«i  ... 

1.626.458 

1.081.685 

.Vc  . 

1.287.599 

1.560.929 

Grand  T.ital  .  .  .  2.314.057  2.382.014 


SALEM,  ORE. 

Caiiital-Joiir.-e  ....  7(>6.154  786.691 

( >reiion-Stalc-m  t(74..1.11  631,027 

Oregon- State- S  ....  171,910  146,198 

Grand  Total  .  1,612,395  1.56.3.916 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

,1-  urnal-e  .  1,026,306  1.170.256 

Tillies  to  .  1,23(1,299  1.070,140 

Times-S  .  271,195  3.88,355 

Grand  Total  .  2,533.800  2,628.751 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record  m  .  950.113  916.022 

Times-Leader-e  ....  1.272,198  1,313,272 
Indeiiendent-S  .  388,394  415.451 

Grand  Total  ...  2,610.705  2. (>44,745 

■ 

Thousands  Enrolled 
In  Safety  Campaign 

Columbus,  Ohio 

A  four-month  test  of  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  highway  safety  prob¬ 
lem.  spearheaded  by  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Citizen,  is  coming  to  its  cli¬ 
max  with  the  prospects  of  being 
adopted  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

The  campaign  begun  Nov.  1  has 
resulted  in  wholesale  distribution 
and  use  of  Nite-Rays,  a  fabric 
containing  a  reflective  surface 
which  shines  within  five  degrees  of 
a  light  beam  from  a  considerable 
distance.  These  are  attached  to 
outer  clothing  as  arm  bands  or 
shoulder  strips. 

Thousan(.ls  of  children  in  the 
Citizen’s  circulation  area  have 
been  wearing  these  safety  aids 
which  are  obtained  free  upon  sign¬ 
ing  of  a  pledge  by  parents  that 
they  will  see  that  the  Nite-Rays 
are  worn. 

The  Citizen  got  interested  in  the 
project  after  a  five-year-old  boy 
was  injured  in  a  night  auto  acci¬ 
dent  and  a  doctor  wished  out  loud 
to  a  reporter  that  something  be 
done  to  make  pedestrians  more 
visible  at  dusk  and  at  night. 

Search  for  a  .safety  device  of 
this  nature  led  to  “scotchlite,”  a 
fabric  made  by  the  Minne.sota 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Farm  Bureau  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies  and  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WRFO  co-sponsored  the  cam¬ 
paign  with  the  Citizen  and  with¬ 
in  the  first  two  months  nearly  30,- 
000  Nite-Rays  were  distributed. 

The  insurance  companies  have 
under  consideration  a  plan  where¬ 
by  the  distribution  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  areas. 

■ 

On  College  Staff 

Miss  Irene  Strickler  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  Office  of  Teach¬ 
ers  (  ollege,  Columbia  University. 
Miss  Strickler  was  graduated  from 
the  C'olumbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  lournalism  in  19.53, 
and  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
IVutertoun  (N.Y.)  Pn/Vv  Times. 

■ 

Taft  Holdings  Listed 

CiNCINNMI 

The  estate  of  late  U.  S.  Senator 
Robert  .\.  Taft  included  1,000 
shares  of  Cincinnati  Times  -  .Star 
stock  appraised  at  SI60,3I0.  An 
inventory  filed  in  Probate  Court 
showed  his  entire  estate  was  val¬ 
ued  at  $380,460.69.  mostly  in 
stcKks  and  bonds. 
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RADIO  AND  TV 

Clete  Roberts 
To  Roam  World 
For  WPIX  Films 

I  he  New  York  Daily  News^ 
television  station,  WPIX,  has 
signed  Clete  Roberts,  veteran 
globe-trotting  journalist,  as  its  rov¬ 
ing  world  reporter,  with  exclusive 
television  rights  in  New  York  to 
his  film  productions. 

Mr.  Roberts,  former  chief  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  covering 
the  Southwest  Pacific  during  World 
War  IF,  will  leave  in  February  for 
a  three-month  tour  of  the  Pacific 
area.  In  addition,  he  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  special  assignments  on 
fast-breaking  international  news 
events. 

His  on-the-spot  newsreel  cover¬ 
age  will  supplement  WPIX’s  regu¬ 
lar  news  coverage  on  the  local, 
national  and  international  fronts, 
which  results  in  more  than  40 
newscasts  each  week. 

Carries  Complete  Gear 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
mobile  newsmen  in  the  journal¬ 
istic  field,  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  globe¬ 
trotter  in  the  best  Richard  Harding 
Davis  tradition,  although  his 
“working  equipment”  is  more  in 
the  modern  manner.  His  equip¬ 
ment  includes  1..^00  pounds  of 
gear,  including  camera,  lights,  bat¬ 
teries  and  even  a  transformer  for 
operating  off  a  jeep,  airplane,  or 
any  other  power  at  hand. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  radio  re- 
p<irting.  He  headed  the  Rome, 
Paris  and  I  on  don  bureaus  for 
.\BC.  and  made  the  first  surrender 
broadcast  from  Europe,  as  an  eye 
witness  of  the  German  evacuation 
of  Italy.  .Again  for  radio,  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  Berlin  .Air  Lift,  and  was 
pool  correspondent  for  the  major 
networks  at  the  Bikini  atom  bomb 
explosion. 

His  camera  exploits  include  the 
first  TV  interview  with  General¬ 
issimo  Chiang  Kai  Shek,  which 
was  translated  by  Madame  Chiang. 
and  the  May  Day  riots  in  Tokyo. 
1952.  in  which  he  was  injured. 

He  was  wounded  at  Leyte  diir- 
inu  World  War  II,  and  decorated 
with  the  Purple  Heart  by  General 
Mac.Arthur.  More  r  cently.  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  citation  from  the  U.  S. 
Army  for  his  coverage  in  Korea. 

Lee  Captures  Senate; 
'Strange  Silence'  Heard 

Washington 

Robfrt  F..  Lee  was  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  bv  a  vote  of  .58  to  25  on 
Jan.  25. 

The  size  of  the  vote  against  con¬ 
firmation  was  a  surprise  to  many 
observers,  particularly  since  it  in¬ 
cluded  two  Republican  Senators. 

The  opposition  was  spearheaded 
by  Sen.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney. 
Oklahoma  Democrat. 

The  Oklahoman  said  Mr.  Lee's 


only  experience  in  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  was  a  brief  time  with  “Facts 
Forum,”  which  he  characterized 
as  a  “vast  propaganda  machine  fi¬ 
nanced  with  tax-free  funds.” 

Springing  to  Mr.  Lee’s  defense. 
Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  declared 
that  members  of  the  House  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  which  the 
nominee  once  served  said  Mr.  Lee 
was  “brilliant,  honest  and  depend¬ 
able.” 

Noting  the  life-or-death  power 
that  FCC  wields  over  broadcast 
ventures.  Senator  Monroney  de¬ 
clared  that  “a  strange  silence  has 
been  hanging  over  this  appoint¬ 
ment,”  especially  in  the  radio  and 
television  fields. 

“For  the  most  part,”  he  said, 
“the  vast  industry  that  is  usually 
so  vocal  has  maintained  stony  si¬ 
lence.” 

The  Senator  brought  newspapers 
also  into  this  characterization, 
though  many  “large  and  respected” 
ones,  he  said,  have  criticized  the 
appointment.  Nevertheless,  he  as¬ 
serted.  the  sense  of  fear  that  hangs 
over  the  industry  spells  one  thing 
— “the  admission  that  this  power 
can  and  might  be  misused  for  re¬ 
prisals. 

“Many  of  the  newspapers  which 
have  spoken  out  boldly  know 
there  is  no  regulatory  body  that 
can  affect  them  by  enforcing  or¬ 
ders  against  them. 

“Yet  even  the  long  arm  of  FCC 
power  does  not  entirely  miss  the 
newspapers,  either.  A  packed 
Commission  could,  indirectly,  im¬ 
pinge  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  should  it  finally  be  faced 
with  a  hostile  Commission. 

“In  the  vast  field  of  newspaper 
operations,  in  many  towns  and 
cities  the  newspapers  have  become 
owners  of  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions.  These  operations,  requiring 
large  investments  and  a  long-time 
payout,  are  under  the  FCC,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  stations 
are  owned  by  newspapers.  Still 
other  newspapers,  faced  with  ris¬ 
ing  production  costs,  have  pending 
before  the  FCC  applications  for 
such  facilities,  which  can  be  par¬ 
celed  out  as  the  Commission  de¬ 
cides. 

“The  importance  of  this  new 
link  between  the  operation  of 
newspapers  and  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions  can  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that,  even  at  present,  485  newspa¬ 
pers  operate  one  or  the  other. 
Thus,  as  their  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  are  intermingled  with  the  op¬ 
erations  of  radio  facilities,  they  are 
subject,  at  least  in  considerable 
part,  so  far  as  their  very  existence 
and  financial  stability  are  con¬ 
cerned.  on  the  life  or  death  deci¬ 
sions  which  can  he  handed  down 
by  this  Federal  Commission.” 

■ 

Editorialist  Abroad 

Paul  Ringicr,  a  .Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  editorial  writer, 
left  New  York  Jan.  29  by  airplane 
for  Iran,  where  he  begins  a  trip 
through  the  Middle  East  and  Eu¬ 
rope  to  obtain  background  ma¬ 
terial. 


Sports  Editors 
Size  Up  TV's 
Effect  on  Pages 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Television  —  what’s  it  done  to 
sports  pages? 

It  has  increased  the  play  given 
boxing.  It  has  added  to  the  cov¬ 
erage  of  major  league  baseball  in 
minor-league  cities.  It  has  stimu¬ 
lated  interest  in  sports  pictures,  in 
interpretation  of  sports  news,  in 
news  from  dressing  rooms. 

It  has  also  created  a  demand 
for  more  and  better  sports  writ¬ 
ers.  according  to  a  poll  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  sptirts  editors 
conducted  by  the  organization’s 
house  organ,  the  Gannetteer. 

“Television.”  writes  Matt  Jack- 
son  of  the  Rochester  Times-Union. 
“someday  may  go  down,  in  the 
log.  as  a  sports  editor’s  best  friend. 

“Women  and  children  who 
never  knew  anything  about  sports 
are  now  avid  readers  of  the  sports 
pages  of  the  country.” 

According  to  Alan  Gould,  Jr.. 
F.lmira  Star  -  Gazette,  “Television 
has  caused  the  only  major  change 
in  sports  coverage  in  recent  years.” 
Mr.  Gould  continues: 

“If  we  can  justify  the  space  for 
advance  lineups  and  other  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  big  game  between 
Edison  and  Horseheads  high 
schools,  then  we  must  consider 
what  to  do  with  the  normally  un¬ 
attractive  and  unimportant  (to  our 
area)  game  between  the  football 
teams  of  .Alabama  and  Tennessee. 
The  college  game  happens  to  be 
free  on  the  home  screen. 

"Some  2.000  ‘jam’  the  high 
school  stands.  Now,  the  Elmira 
area  has  an  estimated  20.000  TV 
sets  on  the  loose.  Any  kind  of 
wild  guesser  must  concede  that 
something  over  2,000  viewed  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Tennessee. 

"The  TV  game,  then,  though  we 
can’t  bring  ourselves  to  playing  it 
above  the  high  school  epic,  rates 
a  favored  spot.” 

John  W.  Fox,  Binghamton 
Press,  says  the  problem  “is  in 
finding  the  happy  medium  that 
will  produce  pages  satisfying  both 
the  hometown  -  conscious  readers 
and  those  who  have  become  in¬ 
creasingly  literate  in  the  national 
picture.” 

"Our  biggest  play,”  he  says, 
“still  is  the  local  high  school  foot¬ 
ball  in  the  Fall,  high  school  bas¬ 
ketball  in  the  Winter  and  Eastern 
League  baseball  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer.  We  staff  every  local 
game,  plus  key  games  on  the  road. 

“Play-by-play  is  minimized,  be¬ 
cause  three  or  four  paragraphs 
usually  dispense  with  the  game  it¬ 
self.  Personalities,  comparisons, 
statistics,  quotes— those  seem  to 
be  what  today’s  readers  want 
most.” 

(lene  F.  Hampson  of  the  Plain- 
field  (N.  J.)  Courier-News,  re¬ 
ports: 

“In  contrast  to  the  former  cold 
shoulder  given  TV,  now  stories — 


especially  if  there  is  a  local  angle 
— are  tied  in  with  the  telecasts. 
Joe  Smith  of  Plainfield  is  boxing 
in  Newark  but  now  fans  are  in¬ 
formed  not  of  the  address  of  the 
arena  but  rather  of  the  time  and 
channel  on  which  the  bout  will  be 
telecast.” 

He  adds:  “Having  had  so  much 
I  V  for  so  long,  some  sports  fol¬ 
lowers  and  former  participants  are 
getting  their  fill  and  appear  to  be 
ready  to  turn  again  to  local 
events.” 

From  Albany,  Charles  Young 
of  the  KnickerhfH'ker  News,  says: 

"We  are  playing  up  amateur 
sports,  particularly  high  schtx)! 
events,  as  never  before.” 

Increased  photo  coverage  also 
was  reported  by  Paul  Pinckney 
of  Rochester’s  D  e  m  o  c  r  a  t  and 
Chronicle,  who  said  the  public  re¬ 
acted  favorably  to  new  picture 
pages  on  area  football  games,  both 
high  schix»l  and  college. 

“The  play  of  pictures,”  says 
Harold  Judy.  Danville  (111.)  Com¬ 
mercial  -  News,  “must  stress  the 
‘secret’  behind  the  action.  Se¬ 
quence  shots  of  important  plays, 
ones  which  the  reader  has  seen  or 
heard  described,  catch  his  eye.  A 
picture  of  a  coach  with  a  worried 
frown  or  of  a  dressing  room  cele¬ 
bration  have  replaced  the  stvcalled 
‘action  shots’.” 


Chicago  Makeup 

continued  from  page  12 


The  news  editor  goes  to  the 
composing  room  to  .supervise 
makeup  of  page  one  for  the  first 
edition  (8:45  a.m.)  and  the  final 
Red  Streak  edition  at  3:40  p.m. 
Four  other  editions  go  to  press 
daily,  so  there’s  not  much  time 
for  fancy  planning,  you’ve  simply 
got  to  have  the  “know  how”  to 
make  each  edition  live  and  vibrant. 
The  news  editor  uses  a  number 
system  to  designate  the  kind  of 
head  wanted. 

To  build  additional  reader  traf¬ 
fic  through  the  paper,  star  dashes, 
boldface  indented  paragraphs  and 
plenty  of  subheads  are  used  to 
relieve  the  reader’s  eye  and  to 
avoid  monotony. 

No  story  has  any  set  place  in 
the  paper,  except  the  weather  re¬ 
port.  set  in  boldface  in  the  left- 
hand  “ear”  on  page  one,  along 
side  the  logotype  or  masthead. 

Foreign  news,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  best  storie.s  which  are  saved 
for  page  one,  is  played  on  page 
two,  following  a  long-establLshcd 
practice  at  the  Daily  News.  A 
good  leader  is  always  displayed  in 
the  left-hand  column  to  give  the 
page  a  “lift.” 

Neither  Ed  Akers  nor  John 
Stanton  claim  to  be  “type  experts,” 
but  they  and  their  associates  have 
made  the  Daily  News  the  envy  of 
many  metropolitan  papers  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  attractive 
product.  Proof  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  the  Daily  News 
has  won  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association’s  typographical  contest 
four  times. 
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London  Staff 
Of  INS  Given 
Holmes  Award 

Charles  A.  Smith  and  the  staff 
of  the  London  bureau  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  which  he  has 
managed  for  16 
years  were  named 
winners  this  week 
of  the  15th  an¬ 
nual  George  R. 
Holmes  Memori¬ 
al  Award  for  the 
best  example  of 
news  reporting 
for  INS  in  1953. 

Barry  Paris, 
INS  editor-in- 
chief,  announced 
that  Mr.  Smith 
and  his  team  won  the  prize  in  a 
poll  of  INS  editors  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  first  place 
votes  for  their  handling  of  the 
story  of  the  Coronation  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  last  June. 

Also  con.sidercd  in  making  the 
selection,  Mr.  Paris  stated,  was 
Mr.  Smith’s  direction  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  staff  on  a  flow  of  other  major 
news  stories  that  developed  in 
England  or  were  handled  by  the 
bureau,  which  is  INS  European 
cable  headquarters. 

Other  Citations 

Ihose  listed  by  Mr.  Paris  for 
merit  citations  were  James  L.  Kil- 
gallen  for  hi.s  reporting  of  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  Bobby  Greenlease’s  kid¬ 
napers,  and  Bob  Considine  for  his 
account  of  the  Julius  and  Ethel 
Rosenberg  electrocutions  at  Sing 
Sing  prison. 

Previous  award  winners,  Pierre 
J.  Huss,  at  the  United  Nations,  and 
Kingsbury  Smith,  European  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  furnished  examples 
of  prize-winning  efforts  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Paris  said. 

The  Washington  bureau  mana¬ 
ger,  William  K.  Hutchinson,  and 
members  of  his  s  t  a  ff  including 
James  Lee,  Darrell  Garwood  and 
William  Theis,  who  accompanied 
Vice  President  Nixon  on  his  world 
tour,  were  also  cited. 

Also  John  Geiger,  Gene  Rogu- 
ski  and  Jack  Estell,  for  their  work 
on  the  Greenlease  kidnap  ca.se; 
John  H.  Martin,  foreign  news  di¬ 
rector;  Jack  Lotto  and  Preeman 
Pulbright  of  the  New  York  staff; 
Lee  Ferrero  for  Korean  war  cor¬ 
respondence;  and  Marvin  Stone, 
who  directed  coverage  of  the  Ko¬ 
rean  truce. 

■ 

Murry  Gets  Citation 

Atlan  ta 

Jim  Murry,  promotion  manager 
for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution,  has  been  named 
as  “Outstanding  Young  Man  of 
the  Year”  by  the  Atlanta  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  30- 
year-old  executive  was  presented 
with  a  plaque  and  a  small  gold 
key  which  was  engraved  with  his 


Boston  Post  Buys 
New  Jersey  Bank 

Boston 

The  Post  Publishing  Company, 
which  publishes  the  Boston  Post, 
announced  this  week  it  has  bought 
substantially  all  of  the  stock  of 
the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  National 
Bank.  The  bank,  founded  in  1924, 
has  resources  in  excess  of  $21,- 
000,000.  John  Fox,  financier, 
revised  the  Post  company’s  charter 
to  permit  it  to  engage  in  any 
business. 

INS  Assigns 
Hondleman  to 
Diplomatic  Beat 

Barry  Paris,  editor-in-chief  of 
International  News  Service,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Howard  Handleman,  vet¬ 
eran  foreign  correspondent,  to  the 
newly-created  post  of  chief  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondent  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  William  K.  Hutchinson  is 
Washington  bureau  chief. 

Mr.  Handleman’s  assignment 
follows  a  tour  of  duty  as  San 
Francisco  bureau  manager  with 
special  supervision  of  the  incom¬ 
ing  and  outgoing  news  file  related 
to  Korea  and  the  Far  East.  These 
responsibilities  now  will  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  John  D.  Hanley,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  INS  Pacific  Coast 
Division. 

Mr.  Handleman  was  INS  Far 
Eastern  Director  in  Tokyo  from 
1945  to  August.  1952. 

Jeremy  F.  Main,  manager  of 
the  INS  Mexico  City  bureau,  has 
been  named  to  chief  of  bureau  at 
Madrid.  He  succeeds  H.  Edward 
Knoblaueh,  returned  to  U.  S. 

Mr.  Main  is  succeeded  in  Mex¬ 
ico  City  by  John  E.  Wix.  Jr.,  of 
the  Ixis  Angeles  staff. 

■ 

Police  Chief  Asking 
$200,000  for  Quotes 

Vineland,  N.  J. 
Vineland  Times  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Vineland  Tiines- 
Jonrnal,  has  been  named  as  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  $200,000  libel  suit, 
filed  bv  Police  Chief  C.  Grill 
D’Ippolito. 

The  plaintiff  said  quotations  at¬ 
tributed  to  him  in  a  story  last 
August  caused  him  to  suffer  not 
only  “mental  anguish,”  but  also 
“physical  injuries  as  a  result  of 
said  mental  anguish.”  He  suffered 
various  injuries  recently  when  his 
car  plunged  into  the  waters  of 
nearby  Rainbow  Lake. 

Defendants  in  the  suit  are  Ce¬ 
cilia  P.  Leuchter.  .Abraham  M. 
Bass  and  Lena  S.  Bass,  partners 
in  the  publishing  company;  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Spencer,  former  managing 
editor,  now  with  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  and  Stanley  Slome, 
reporter. 

Retractions  published  by  the 
paper  were  “libelous  in  them¬ 
selves.”  the  complaint  alleged. 


2-Headed  Baby 
Picture  Layout 
Played  on  Page  I 

Cincinnati 

Carolyn  Workman  of  the  Times- 
Star  obtained  the  first  interview 
with  parents  of  Indiana’s  two- 
headed  baby. 

“It  was  an  accident,  or  shall  I 
say,  a  three-way  stretch,’”  said 
Miss  Workman,  meaning  that 
Jerry  Hurter,  city  editor,  and 
Eddie  Babst,  staff  photographer, 
were  in  the  achievement  in  a  big 
way. 

Mr.  Hurter  studied  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  picture  of  the  off¬ 
spring  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil 
JIartley,  and  then  told  the  girl  re¬ 
porter  to  call  the  mother  who  had 
just  returned  to  her  home  at 
Petersburg,  Ind.,  19  miles  from 
Cincinnati. 

When  the  operator  told  Miss 
Workman  the  Hartleys  had  no 
phone,  Mr.  Hurter  told  the  re¬ 
porter  and  the  photographer  to 
drive  to  Petersburg. 

Mrs.  Hartley  greeted  them 
pleasantly,  but  informed  them 
they’d  have  to  wait  for  pictures 
until  her  husband  came  home 
from  work.  When  he  arrived  and 
mentioned  the  rough  financial  go¬ 
ing,  and  how  kind  people  were 
helping.  Miss  Workman  gave  him 
a  check  for  $10.  The  rest  was 
easy. 

Next  day  the  Times-Star  played 
the  exclusive  story  with  six  pic¬ 
tures  all  over  page  one  plus  a 
two<olumn  break-over  inside.  One 
photo  showed  the  baby  and  his 
three  small  sisters.  The  lead-para- 
graph,  “What  would  you  do  if 
you  had  a  two-headed  baby?”  was 
the  main  topic  in  many  Cincinnati 
families. 

A  “handful”  of  letters  from 
readers  objecting  to  intimate  de¬ 
tails  about  the  infant  have  come 
to  the  Times-Star,  and  they  are 
being  published,  an  executive  of 
the  paper  said. 

The  Enquirer  and  Post  kept  the 
case  off  the  front  page. 

■ 

Vaccaro  Heads  NPC, 
But  No  Coffee  Pledge 

Washington 

Ernest  B.  Vaccaro  (Associated 
Press)  was  inaugurated  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Press  Club 
Jan.  23,  subscribing  to  numerous 
pledges  read  to  him  by  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Richard  Nixon  but  relying  on 
his  constitutional  right  to  stand 
mute  on  the  question  of  holding 
coffee  prices  at  NPC  to  10  cents 
a  cup. 

An  audience  of  about  800  club 
members,  their  families  and 
friends  witnessed  a  program  staged 
by  Jack  Doherty  (New  York 
News). 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial-Appeal,  first  newspaper  on 
which  Mr.  Vaccaro  worked,  pub¬ 
lished  a  four-page  “inaugural”  edi¬ 
tion. 


lAPA  Founds 
Circulation 
Audit  Group 

The  first  serious  attempt  to  set 
up  a  circulation  auditing  system 
for  Latin  American  newspapers 
got  under  way  Jan.  27  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  called  by  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association. 

Carlos  Mantila,  co-owner  of  El 
Comercio,  Quito,  and  chairman  of 
the  lAPA’s  Export  Advertising 
Committee,  was  in  charge  of  the 
session,  held  in  the  offices  of 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Three  sub  -  committees  were 
named  to  report  at  another  meet¬ 
ing  on  Feb.  24  on  forms  and  stan¬ 
dards.  composition  of  the  audit¬ 
ing  groups  in  each  country  and 
on  financial  and  budgetary  ques¬ 
tions. 

Details  were  discussed  as  to 
how  the  new  group  shall  function. 
A  name  has  not  been  adopted. 
The  main  office  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  in  New  York, 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  l.APA 
initially  and  later  in  its  own  office. 

30-Paper  Minimum 
The  group  agreed  that  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  30  newspapers  must  be 
signed  up  before  the  work  begins. 
The  lAPA  Export  Advertising 
Committee  has  been  engaged  in 
the  preliminary  exploration  of  the 
problems  of  establishing  the  cir¬ 
culation  auditing  system  for  a 
year.  The  organization  will  he 
patterned  after  the  ABC. 

“A  group  of  this  kind  has  long 
been  a  pressing  need,  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  periodicals  and  U.  S.  adver¬ 
tisers,”  said  Mr.  Mantilla. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Mantilla, 
those  present  were  Kenneth  God¬ 
frey  and  Emilia  Veve,  AAAA;  Ar¬ 
thur  Connolly,  Gotham  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency;  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Ed¬ 
itors  Press  Service;  Melchor  Guz¬ 
man,  Melchor  Guzman  Company, 
newspaper  representatives;  Max 
Bromberg,  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Com¬ 
pany,  newspaper  representatives; 
and  James  B.  Canel,  director  of 
lAPA. 

■ 

Sulzberger,  Knight 
Scions  in  New  Jobs 

Sons  of  two  well-known  pub¬ 
lishers  changed  their  jobs  this 
week  and  each  joined  his  father’s 
organization. 

.Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  who 
has  been  working  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
for  a  year,  switched  to  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Times,  of  which 
his  father,  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberg¬ 
er,  is  publisher. 

Frank  Knight,  who  has  been  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press  for  several  years, 
moved  to  the  classified  advertising 
staff  of  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal,  a  Knight  newspaper.  He 
is  a  son  of  John  S.  Knight. 
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Book  Review  Editors 
Review  Own  Problems 


By  Ray  Erwin 

What  are  the  principal  proh- 
Icms  of  editing  a  hook  page  for 
an  out-of-New  York  newspaper? 

They  are  varied  and  vexatious. 
Prominent  among  them  is  that 
perennial  skeleton-in-the-hook-puh- 
lishing-closet,  lack  of  hook  ad¬ 
vertising  to  give  adequate  financial 
support  to  most  hook  pages. 
Dwindling  space  for  reviews  is  a 
constant  spectre  in  many  news 
shops  and  many  hook  pages  have 
decreased  to  h^k  columns. 

Six  Tell  All 

Candid  explanation  and  exami¬ 
nation  of  some  of  their  problems 
were  given  by  btsok  review  edi¬ 
tors  of  six  widely  scattered  news¬ 
papers  Jan.  25  in  a  panel  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Publishers’  Adclub, 
a  group  of  advertising  managers 
for  book  publishing  firms,  at  the 
New  York  Advertising  Club. 

More  than  100  newspaper  and 
magazine  book  review  editors, 
representing  16  States  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  were  in  New 
York  for  the  National  Book 
Award  presentations  on  Jan.  26, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Book 
Publishers  Council,  .American 
Booksellers  Association  and  Book 
Manufacturers’  Institute.  Incident¬ 
ally,  the  book  review  editors  have 
formed  a  fun  group  called  the 
Court  of  Hissing  Men. 

Lon  Tinkle: 

Lon  Tinkle,  Dallas  (Texas) 
News,  was  the  first  speaker  on  the 
panel. 

“I  discover,  upon  reflection, 
that  I  have  no  complaint  except 
with  the  reading  public,”  he  said. 
“The  problem  is  in  selling  in  book 
stores  and  in  trying  to  preserve 
our  space  in  competition  with  avi¬ 
ation,  television  and  scientific  de¬ 
velopments.” 

Mt.  Tinkle  listed  problems  of 
book  review  editors  as  ( I )  to  keep 
readership,  (2)  keep  the  prestige 
of  books  alive  in  a  world  turning 
to  television  and  (3)  book  adver¬ 
tising. 

“We  must  establish  that  books 
are  indispensable,”  he  added.  “We 
must  sell  culture  to  the  public. 
We  must  make  books  smart.” 

He  reported  that  book  stores 
and  newspapers  in  Dallas  com¬ 
bine  to  make  heroes  of  visiting 
publishers  and  authors,  thus  keep¬ 
ing  the  prestige  of  books  alive. 
He  said  the  Friends  of  the  Dallas 
Public  Library,  the  Texas  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Letters  and  other  groups 
give  prizes  for  the  best  books  and 
lionize  writers. 

“We  get  enormous  local  book 
advertising  and  work  closely  with 
the  book  stores.”  reported  Mr. 
Tinkle.  “New  York  book  pub¬ 
lishers  are  not  helping  keep  read¬ 
ership  by  advertising  as  they 
should.” 


Mrs.  Paul  Goebel: 

Mr.  Paul  Goebel,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  (Mich.)  Herald,  said  she  was 
invited  to  participate  in  the  panel 
under  the  mistaken  belief  she  was 
the  wife  of  her  newspaper’s  pub¬ 
lisher  (actually  she  is  the  wife  of 
the  Mayor  of  Grand  Rapids). 

“We  should  encourage  young¬ 
sters  to  read  books  that  will  in¬ 
terest  them,”  said  Mrs.  Goebel. 
“1  gave  a  book  to  a  boy.  He 
carried  it  to  school.  His  teacher 
bought  a  copy.  Then  the  school 
libraries  and  the  public  libraries 
got  copies  and  it  continued  to  sell 
chain-fashion. 

“If  a  book  is  suggested  at  a 
men’s  club,  each  member  buys  a 
copy,  takes  it  home,  puts  it  on 
the  table,  has  his  wife  read  it 
and  tell  him  about  it  and  then 
he  goes  out  and  discusses  it  with 
the  boys,”  she  added. 

Ralph  Morrisey: 

Ralph  Morrissey,  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean,  lit  into  the  advertising 
problem. 

“A  visitor  from  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  would  find  that  book  media 
in  this  country  consists  of  four 
newspapers  and  a  magazine,”  as¬ 
serted  Mr.  Morrissey.  “They  are 
the  New  York  Times,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Chicago  Tribune, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the 
Saturday  Review. 

“They  deserve  the  majority  of 
the  advertising  because  they  have 
wonderful  staffs  and  their  busi¬ 
ness  is  justified,"  he  added.  “But 
a  little  bit  of  the  small,  delicious 
lemon  should  go  to  other  news¬ 
papers,  too. 

“We  should  get  some  of  the 
prestige  of  being  quoted,  too,” 
said  Mr.  Morrissey.  “Fven  these 
big  newspapers  slip  up,  especially 
on  a  regional  book.  It  would  be 
far-sighted  on  the  part  of  book 
publishers  to  give  more  voice  in 
the  literary  picture  to  the  review¬ 
ers  throughout  the  entire  country." 

Van  Allen  Bradley: 

Van  Allen  Bradley.  Chicago 
Daily  News,  declared  he  wanted 
to  “tease  the  skeleton  of  adver¬ 
tising.” 

“Book  publishers  have  starved 
to  death  scores  of  book  pages,” 
he  charged.  “They  advertise  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  people  who 
already  are  book-buyers.  News¬ 
papers  are  treating  books  as  news 
and  book  pages  with  their  free 
ride  are  being  abandoned.  Some¬ 
thing  is  wrong.  Publishers  are 
wasting  their  money. 

“What  about  a  cooperative  pro¬ 
gram  of  advertising  by  book  pub¬ 
lishers  and  book  sellers?”  he  de¬ 
manded.  “Newspapers  are  carry¬ 
ing  the  torch  for  books  without 
help  from  an  industry  that  brags 
it  is  10th  in  advertising  in  the 
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BOOK  CRITICS  at  New  York  seminar.  Left  to  right — Ralph  Mor¬ 
rissey,  Nashville  Tennessean;  Mrs.  Margaret  Callum  Goebel,  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald;  Carter  Brooke  Jones,  Washington  Star;  Mau¬ 
rice  Dnihier.  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal;  I.on  Tinkle,  Dallas  New«; 
and  \'an  Allen  Bradley,  Chicago  Daily  News. 


country.  The  book  business  is  in 
need  of  new  markets  and  you 
can’t  reach  them  with  limited 
media. 

“You  face  a  more  competitive 
situation  with  color  TV  and  you 
have  got  to  get  your  message  in 
homes,  where  newspapers  are 
read,”  Mr.  Bradley  asserted.  “You 
are  not  distributing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  right  and  selling  more  people. 
It’s  dandy  for  the  agencies  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  few  ads  and  not  to  have 
the  expense  of  handling  multiple 
small  accounts. 

“I  challenge  the  advertising 
agencies  as  to  whether  they  are 
trying  to  reach  a  new  book  mar¬ 
ket,”  declared  the  Chicago  editor. 

Carter  Brooke  Jones: 

Carter  Brooke  Jones,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star,  reviewed  the 
book  reviewer’s  battle  to  keep 
space  and  said  he  had  no  pana¬ 
cea  for  the  problem,  realizing 
publishers  have  to  sell  a  national 
product  on  limited  budgets. 

“The  hometown  newspaper  has 
a  special  niche  in  the  American 
scheme  and  if  anyone  cusses  it 
the  readers  want  to  do  the  cuss¬ 
ing,”  said  Mr.  Jones.  “They  fol¬ 
low  its  columnists  —  even  book 
critics  have  influence. 

“Other  advertisers  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  book  section  in  our  paper 
every  Sunday,  all  of  it  home-made 
— we  use  all-local  reviews.”  Mr. 
Jones  explained.  “You  do  not  al¬ 
ways  pick  the  right  newspapers. 
The  hometown  paper,  after  all,  is 
a  bang-up  metropolitan  newspaper 
-the  Star  recently  opened  a  Paris 
bureau  t<i  inaugurate  a  foreign 
Ncrvice.” 

Mr.  Jones  said  sport-,  drama, 
music,  books  get  appropriate  han 
dling  in  columns  in  those  depart¬ 
ments  of  his  paper.  Books  arc 
treated  as  news  —  sometimes  as 
Page  1  news. 

Maurice  Dulhier: 

Maurice  Dolbier.  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal,  gave  an  amusing 
parody  on  a  book  review  editor 
arriving  at  his  office  on  an  Octo¬ 
ber  day.  when  the  “•-eaMm”  is 


beginning,  to  find  it  stacked  high 
with  review  copies.  He  took  down 
“I  Was  a  Red  Herring,”  by 
Fouler  Fish,  found  it  too  hot  to 
handle  and  sent  it  to  the  editorial 
department.  Next  was  a  book  on 
“Cierenstein,”  which  was  described 
as  having  sold  well  in  Gerenstein, 
another  on  “How  I  Walked  to 
the  Top  of  the  Empire  State 
Building,”  and  so  on. 

Sly  digs  were  taken  at  indi¬ 
vidual  book  publishers  for  their 
particular  types  of  books  and  for 
their  individualkstic  wrapping  proc¬ 
livities.  Mr.  Dolbier  proceeded  to 
break  his  scissors  on  a  wire- 
stitched  package. 

Rebuttal: 

Cieneral  discussion  followed  the 
panel  talks.  Eleanor  Kask,  World 
Publishing  Company  of  Cleve¬ 
land  and  New  York,  who  pre¬ 
sided,  called  on  book  publishers’ 
representatives  to  reply. 

“It  is  unfortunate  that  adver¬ 
tising  of  new  books  is  as  limited 
as  it  is.”  declared  Jerome  Hardy, 
Doubleday  &  Co.  “It  is  as  big  a 
sorrow  to  us  who  advertise  as  to 
those  who  do  not  get  it.  But  you 
do  get  book  advertising  through 
tiic  American  Weekly,  Parade, 
This  Week,  Family  Weekly,  and 
comics.  Cooperative  advertising 
is  a  constructive  suggestion.” 

Alan  Green  of  the  Grcen- 
Brodie  advertising  agency  vigor¬ 
ously  denied  that  agencies  seek  to 
use  few  and  costly  media.  He 
said  all  agencies  work  with  many 
small  accounts,  work  out  com¬ 
plicated  campaigns  that  “bring 
much  work  and  little  returns.” 

“Under-nourished  advertising  ap¬ 
propriations  are  the  trouble.”  he 
declared.  “It  is  not  true  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  concentrated  in  a  few 
papers  or  in  New  York  City.  One 
agency  placed  book  ads  in  253 
newspapers  and  magazines.” 

Mr.  Green  said  not  more  than 
40''f  of  book  advertising  is 
placed  in  New  York  City.  He 
added  that  a  small  ad  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  40  principal  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  country  costs  $3,200. 
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John  G.  Merrill 
Dies  at  Easton,  Pa. 

Easton,  Pa. 
John  G.  Merrill,  65,  managing 
editor  of  the  Easton  Express  until 
his  retirement  Jan.  1,  died  Jan.  23. 
He  had  been  in  failing  health  for 
several  years  and  was  last  at  his 
desk  late  in  1952. 

Mr.  Merrill  was  city  editor  of 
the  Express  from  1917  until  10 
years  ago,  when  he  was  appointed 
managing  editor.  He  joined  the 
Express  when  that  paper  pur¬ 
chased  the  old  Easton  Argus, 
where  he  had  been  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  for  eight  years. 

He  was  a  representative  of 
Northampton  County  on  the  Le- 
high-Northampton  Airport  Author¬ 
ity  and  also  had  been  a  director 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  for  many  years. 

(Dbituatp 

P.  C.  Galbraith,  55,  who  re¬ 
tired  as  publisher  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Province  in  1951, 
Jan.  27.  He  had  been  publisher  of 
the  Calgary  Herald  and  Calgary 
Albertan  and  in  1929  established 
the  Northern  Mail  at  The  Pas, 
Man. 

4c 

WiLi JAM  S.  Sykes,  64,  classified 
adverti-sing  manager  of  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times,  Jan.  18. 

«  *  * 

George  T.  Chambers,  62,  copy 
editor,  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Jan.  18.  He  was  wartime 
foreign  news  editor  of  the  Chicago 
(111.)  Tribune. 

if  *  if 

John  B.  Moore,  71,  retired  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Annapolis 
(Md.)  Capital  and  Maryland  Gaz¬ 
ette.  Jan.  17, 

ip  ^ 

Kenneth  S.  Clark,  54,  for¬ 
merly  a  copy  editor  for  the 
Canadian  Press  Association  and 
New  York  bureau  superintendent, 
a  reporter  for  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Star  and  a  columnist  for  PM  and 
the  New  York  Star,  in  New  York, 
Jan.  20. 

iN  * 

Harry  G.  More,  73,  publisher 
of  the  Millburn-Short  Hills  (N.  J.) 
Item,  a  weekly  newspaper,  at  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  Jan.  24. 

*  * 

C  LEMONS  H.  Bayer.  56,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times-Star  and  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  paper  for  35  years, 
at  Miami,  Fla.,  Jan.  22. 

*  *  * 

William  Charles  Empey,  77, 
publisher  for  many  years  of  the 
Guide,  San  Francisco.  America’s 
oldest  daily  shipping  newspaper, 
Jan.  25. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lucas  J.  Beecher,  83,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade  until  retirement  in  1946  and 
a  member  of  the  staff  from  1901 
until  then,  at  Pampa.  Texas, 
Jan.  25. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


CAI.IKOKN'I.A  Coiiiiiiiinity  twice  week¬ 
ly  in  richest  area  in  Chart  -Area  12, 
KroKsinx  better  than  S’>00,000.  Most 
modern  plant  consists  of  7  machine 
shop,  Ludlow,  Elrod,  48-page  Goss 
Press.  Everything  in  perfect  condition. 
If  you  are  interested  in  large,  profit¬ 
able  semi- weekly  operation,  plus  com- 
mereial  work,  this  is  the  one  you  have 
been  waiting  for.  Price  is  $350,000. 
$2.50,000  cash.  PRIXCIP.VLS  ONLY. 
And  please  don’t  waste  my  time  unless 
you  are  finaneially  responsible.  My 
doctor  says,  “Slow  down  and  get  out 
of  the  business."  Box  540,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 


DOCTOR  ORDER.S  sell  one  half  inter¬ 
est — remainder  in  five  years  in  out¬ 
standing  weekly  and  eonimercial  print 
shop  in  western  Montana’s  finest  city. 
Hunting,  fishing,  recreation.  Public 
and  paroi'bial  schools,  modern  high 
school.  University  of  Montana.  Offi¬ 
cial  city  and  county  paper.  Grossing 
more  than  $50,000  a  year.  Tritters  and 
curiosity  seekers  save  your  time  and 
mine.  Investigation  will  prove  this  a 
proposition  in  a  million.  .Should  have 
substantial  down  payment  and  bank 
references. 

('.  ,1.  Doherty,  s<ile  owner 
The  TI.MES,  121  \V.  Front  St., 
.Missoula,  .Montana 


EXCEPTIO.SAL  OPPORTUNITY  to 
buy  all  or  part  of  weekly  property, 
.Sniitliern  Michigan,  or  to  manage  the 
shoii.  Box  542,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

Publications  Wanted 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


Legal  Notice 


I’URSUANT  to  the  Charter  and  By- 
lyaws,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
mockholders  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
'ompanv.  Inc.,  will  be  held  in  the  of- 
ices  of  the  ComiKiny,  Suite  1700  Times 
Power,  Times  Square,  New  York  36, 
S'.  Y.,  at  11:00  .A.M.,  on  Wednesday 
February  17,  1954,  for  the  transaction 
if  such  business  as  may  legally  come 
■lefore  the  meeting. 

CH.ARLES  T.  STUART 
Taniiary  25.  1954.  Secretary 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 
3570  Frances  Ave.  Venice,  Oalif. 


irit  50  YE.ARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
A.  W.  Stypes  &  Co.,  625  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  5,  California. 

LEN  FEIGHNEB  AGENCY 
.4  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

•  •  WANT  a  California  Newspaper  I 
That’s  our  specialty.  Let  us  give  you 
data  on  properties  to  fit  your  abilities 
and  finances. 

J.  R.  G.ABBERT 

3937  Orange _ Riverside.  California 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

SALES,  Appraisals,  Management  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO., 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Caiif. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOB 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

‘‘Newspaper  Plant  Specialists" 

Newspaper  Consultants _ 

NEWSPAPER -TV  sales,  purchases, 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob-  ■ 
lems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  0.  Box  ! 
3132.  Greensboro.  North  Carolina. 

Publications  for  Sale 

SMALL  WESTERN  DAILY,  $150,- 
000.00  cash  with  a  long  time  lease 
on  the  building.  This  property  is  un¬ 
der  absentee  ownership  for  the  past 
seven  years  and  has  earned  the  own¬ 
ers  a  handsome  return  on  their  in¬ 
vestment.  We  will  reply  only  to 
genuine  buyers  who  have  proven 
ability  for  a  r.ash  deal  and  the  sell-  | 
ers  have  made  this  decision  with  ' 
great  regret  through  their  attorney 
subject  to  withdrawal.  Box  330,  Edi¬ 
tor*^ _ 

A  (K)OD  suburban  weekly  in  the  north 
central  states,  netting  over  $30,000 
per  annum,  for  sale,  tfnlimited  poten¬ 
tial.  Owner  is  ill.  Price,  $125,000 
with  $35,000  down.  Len  Feighner 
Agency,  Box  192,  Mount  Pleasant, 

Michigan.  Phone  2-6231. _ 

FOR  S.VLE;  Weekly  Newspaper  in 
Nassau.  Long  Island.  Business  averag¬ 
ing  $400  weekly,  still  growing.  5,000 
mailings  weekly.  1,000  paid  subscrib¬ 
ers — plates.  .Vsking  price,  $5,500. 
.Sacrifice.  If  yon  like  community 
spirit,  like  to  get  the  news  and  ads  and 
set  them  iiii.  this  is  for  you!  National 
ads  also.  X'A  months  old.  Financial 
statement  ready.  $2,500  now  in  ac¬ 
counts  receivable.  Box  531,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

INDI.VN.X.  Only  paper  in  county  seat. 
High  net.  Fully  staffed,  steady  help. 
$50,000  cash.  Bank  capital  for  part, 
('nusual  buy.  Box  536,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OUR  FREE  BULLETIN  of  Western 
buys  is  now  ready.  Write  for  your 
copy  today.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  .Vssociates, 
4958  Melrose,  Los  Ageles  29,  Calif. 
TEXAS  WEEKLY,  ONLY  PAPER  in 
county:  equipment  far  above  average. 
Price  .$30,000.  Bailey-Krehbiel  News- 
I  paper  Service,  Box  396,  Salina,  Kans. 


If  you  would  honestly  like  to  sell  your 
newspaper  and  have  established  your 
price  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you.  Am 
negotiating  in  my  own  interest.  Box 

201.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  by  experienced 
publisher  in  the  Mid-West  in  Chart 
Areas  three,  five  or  six,  a  newspaper 
with  circulation  of  10,000  to  20,000. 
Prefer  outright  purchase  of  whole  or 
majority  interest.  Confidential.  Reply 
to  Box  343,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PUBI.ISHER  who  tripled  circulation 
on  daily  in  two  years  and  doubled 
gross  and  net  on  weekly  c  ain  in  one 
year  seeks  small  daily  or  large  weekly 
in  town  3.000  up  with  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Would  purchase  all,  part  or  lease. 
Prefer  Midwest  or  Mountain  State.*, 
but  consider  all  areas.  Box  400,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
in 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
or  Georgia 

EXPERIENCED  Business  Manager 
and  PiiblislH-r  now  in  Carolina’s,  Cash 
Deal.  No  Broker.  Reply  Box  503,  Edi- 
tor  A-  Publisher. 

_ Business  Opportnnitieg 

CHORUS  GIR1*S  arc  nice,  but  there's 
nothing  like  Sanders  3  in  Livingston 

County.  New  York.  Hey!  Heyl _ 

EXPERIENCED  \dvertising  executive 
will  lease  or  purchase  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Witt  consider  jiartnership  if 
you  plan  expansion.  Prefer  South  or 
I  Southwest.  Box  501,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lishi-r, _ 

SYNDICATE  OFFERS  Partnership  ar¬ 
rangement  for  personable  hustler  who 
likes  travel.  Box  500,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Clippings — Items _ 

NEED  HEI.P  for  your  cuiiimn  events  I 
Have  excellent  collection  of  paper 
boiinil  Hcrap  books  and  clippintrs  on 
jrrufit  divHTsity  of  subj-octs.  Cover® 
many  di-iades.  Your  memory  will  be 
refreshed  on  events  lonif  forgotten. 
Box  523,  Editor  Ac  Publisher. 

Syndicates — Features  Wanted 

SYNDICATION  WANTED  Have  for 
weekly  syndication  catchy  word-magic 
puzzles  rivaling  Crosswords,  but  ad¬ 
vantaged  by  basic  copyrights.  E.  C. 
Potts,  .\lderway  Bldg.,  Portland  5, 
Oregon. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  j 


Sy  ndicates— F  eatures 


WEKKLY  TV  COLUMN,  distinctiTe, 
divergent,  diversified.  Trial  releases 
on  request.  Browning  Ruehl,  1202  So. 
Glendale,  Qlendsle,  California. 


Periodical  Subscripaons 


Are  you  the  last  one  on  the  OlHce 
reading  list ! 

Then  enter  an  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  subseription  to  your  home 
add ress 

—  $B.50  —  one  full  year  (52)  issues) 
Write  GMCB,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pres.s  Engineers 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  j 


Composing  Room  | 


MODEL  (’  Intertype,  3  mags;  SlOBoO, 
price  425U0.  Now  in  use,  delivery  60 
days  after  purchase.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation  our  plant;  good  condition. 
Vermont  Newspaper  Corp.,  Bellows 

Falls.  Vermont. _ 

NEW — 7  18-24  2-letter,  five  30-point 
1-letter  fonts;  10  Model  ‘‘G”  split 
magazines.  Wanted  “C”  Intertype; 
must  be  good.  R.  E.  Sylte,  6625,  N. 
Talman.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Newsprint 

MEND  PAPER  BREAKS  with  Splic¬ 
ing  Tapes.  Also  newsprint.  Bunge  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.,  45  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  36. 

_ Press  Room _ 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

-VC  Drive — Chases  and  .Vccessories. 
Located  Illinois — .Vvailable  E’eb.  15. 

20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Complete  Stereo — 22^" — AC  Drive 
Combination  %  Polder 

4  DECK  GOSS 

2  Plate  wide — 23-9/16" — Stereo 

3  UNIT  HOE— 2550 

steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings — 
21;^" — Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive 

3  UNIT  HOE— 2148 

steel  Cylinders 
Boiler  Bearings — 22fi" 

4  UNIT  HOE— 2804 

Vertical  Type — AC  Drive — 22)4" 

3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 

4  UNIT  HOE— 2283 

Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 
23-9/16" — Cline  Reels  and  Tensions 

6  UNIT  HOE 

Vertical  Type — DC  Drive — 21)4" 

2  UNIT  DUPLEX 

Semi-Cylindrical — 22)4" — 16/32  pgs. 
Complete  stereo.  AC  Drive. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 

1  OR  2  INDIVIDUAL  Hoe  Straight- 
line  Units,  22)4,  for  additional  press 
rapacity.  Broker,  Box  5127,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

FUR  S.\LE:  One  16-Page  Unit,  four 
plate  wide,  arch  type,  14)4"  cylinder, 
22)4"  cut-off.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.  Inc., 
Stamford.  Conn. 


MACHINISTS— Dismantling,  moving,  2  Plate  wide — 23-9 

assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants.  - 

Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation-  3  UNIT  HOt 

I  /"NDCKI7  DDIKITIKI^  Steel  Cylinders,  Rol 

LORENZ  PRINTING  21)4" — complete  Ste 

MACHINE  CO..  INC.  ,  , 

3626 — 31  St..  Long  Island  City  1.  N.Y.  J  UINM  MUl 

STillwell  6-0098-0099  Steel  Cylir 

- Roller  Bearing 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc.  4  UNIT  HO! 

Printing  Press  Engineers  Vertical  Type — ac 

Jti  Arm  Reels,  Tensio 

Machinists  and  Movers  _ 

Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts!  4  UNIT  HOI 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses  Steel  Cylinders — Rol 
ANYWHERE  23-9/16" — Cline  Reel 

28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  - 

Phone  SPring  7-1740  ^  UNIT  I 

-  Vertical  Type — DC 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  CO.  _ 

Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs,  o  IIKJIT  n 

Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of  Z  UINI  I  U 

presses  Coast  to  Coast  Semi-Cylindrical — 22 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street  Complete  stereo. 

Rockford  Illinois  - 

—  BEN  SHULMAN  . 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  soo  Fifth  Ave.,  N. 

Composing  Room  i  OR  2  individua 

BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS  'ca"paeYty^BrokJi:  Bo'x 

5  Model  29  Linotypes— 4  Msgaaine  Publisher. 

2/72  and  2/90  Channel  KOB  SALE:  One  16- 

Microtherm  Electric  Pots,  AO  .  plate  wide,  arch  type 

22)4"  cut-off.  Thomas 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  Stamford,  Conn. 

500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  0-1182 — N.  Y.  36 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models  ^  ^  « 

5.  8.  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — OSM,  Qz?  (J  O  O 

thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 

used  machines  available  attractively  ..  nt^r'r  nnrrr 

priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North-  o4  rAob  rKtbb 

ern  Machine  Works,  823  North  Fourth 

St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania.  THIS  Goss  Octuple  is  in  excellent 
L?n^type^MachYne^.*'8eV.'  :6M28?*‘(4  complete  with  motors  and 

iuh  4“'ilTga“ine.!"r‘SfirdY.  E^mS  ^-ilable  immediately.  Had 

8tie%rt®e’rpV;'’Tr‘eY.*""chY.*.l  — 

«ch.®P^iItcYa“fV®Renr’:YentaU;e'r^^^^^^  Headliner. 

Broadway,  New  York,  New  York.  Write 

LINOTYPES  j  J.  E.  Holtzinger. 

2  late  Model  5’s,  Ser.  ;55184,  55185, 

electric  Monomelt  feeders,  excellent  ALTOONA  IIIRKOR, 

condition. 

$3,000  EACH  _ 

Adapter  keyboards  and  TTS  Operating 
nnits  available  at  extra  cost.  Also  five 
fonts  Ionic  7  pt.  unit  mats  7  triangle  DUPLEX  UNI" 

144  @  $40  each. 

FREE  PRESS  .  TTnD  in  TTnSf. 

Burlington.  Vermont  JylYnder.  AC  driYe,  S 

—  ■  ■  ■  ment. 

MOVING— MUST  SELL 

Model  14  with  self-quarter ;  Model  5,  PreiS  available  : 

2  two  inajr  Model  8  Linotypes.  20  pajre  ^  an 

Oo.<s  press  with  Stereotype  equipment.  0FORGE  C. 

Miller  13  x  19  Hiifh  Speed  Press.  26 
in.-h  CAP  I..  ver  Cutter.  2  saws.  Pub-  90, 

I  xlier.  .>8  (leneva  .\ventu*.  Hoston  20,  ' 

M  ;is.vH(‘hiisett<». 

EDITOR  (Sr  PUBLIS  HER  for  lanuary  30,  1954 


J.  E.  Holtzinger,  General  Mgr. 

ALTOONA  MIRROR,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

4  Unit  16-Page  Unitnbular  with  color 
cylinder,  AC  drive.  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment. 

Press  available  immediately. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Press  Room 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 

11  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 


GOSS 

STBAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS, 
4  deck  donble  width,  23-9/16"  cut  off, 
A.C.  drive.  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
)4  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides,  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
equipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra 
rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition,  can  be  seen  oper¬ 
ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News, 
Minneapolis  14.  Minnesota. _ 

REVOLVATOR  —  Model  1939  —  For 
Sale — Capacity  25002  —  6’  lift  —  4' 
X  5'  platform  —  excellent  for  double 
decking  newsprint  rolls.  Rrxsonsble. 
Purchasing  Department,  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  San  Franci.sco.  California. 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

6  Units  —  10  extra  Color  Cylinders 
with  2  Folders  —  Twinned  —  AC 
Drive  and  Modern  Stereo.  —  Located 
Detroit  —  Available  May. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 


8  PAGE  Duplex  double  drive,  flat  bed 
newspaper  press,  angle  bar  felder. 
22)4"  cutoff.  15  H.P.,  AC  220  motor. 
Producea  good  paper.  See  running. 
Terma.  Broker,  Box  5200,  Editor  s 
Publiiher. 

OOSS  3  Deck  with  color  cylinder  2 
platea  wide,  2 IX"  cut-off,  AC  Drive 
and  Casting  Equipment.  GEORGE  C. 
OXFORD,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE  STRAIQHTLINE 
ROTARY,  48  Standard  or  96  Tabloid 
pages.  Cut-off  22X".  Double  Folder*. 
Complete  Stereo  equipment  with  chases, 
turtles,  extra  rollers.  A.C.  equipment. 
Perfect  condition.  Available  now. 
George  R.  Swart,  461  8th  Ave.,  New 
York.  N.  Y.  BR  9-4233. 


Used  Presses 

■k  Since  newspapers  conatanUy  are 
replacing  preasea  with  new  G068 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newapspert  of 
all  sizes. 

•k  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  yonr  apecifle  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  Invited. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

20  Page  —  22X"  —  1  Unit  5  Plate 
Wide.  AC  Chain  Drive  —  Half  and 
Quarter  Fold.' 

COMPLETE  STEREO 
DUPLEX  Mat  Roller;  Oas  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace;  Pump  and  Spout;  Carved  Cast¬ 
ing  Box;  Shaver;  Tail  Cutter;  (Ship¬ 
ping  Block;  Curved  Router;  Seoren- 
er;  16  Chases;  and  16  new  Turtles. 
A  COMPLETE  COMPACT  PACKAGE 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY — 
LOCATED  WYOMING 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 


16  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

16PAGE  DUPLEX  Tubular  1-to-l 
press  in  A-1  condition. 

TERMS  IP  DESIRED. 

MAY  be  seen  in  operation  until  April 
when  it  will  be  replaced  with  new  and 
larger  press. 

THUS  is  an  exceptional  presi  for  any¬ 
one  needing  this  type  of  equipment. 

TIMES-NEWS 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

_ Stereotype _ 

FOR  S.ALE:  Goss  4500  lb.  Melting 
Furnace,  gas  burner;  Claybonrn  Pre¬ 
cision  foil  page  Flat  Shaver;  Hoe  Com¬ 
bination  Saw  t  Monorail  Trimmer; 
Ostrander  Roughing  or  Planing  Ma¬ 
chine.  24  X  36  bed;  Large  Quantity 
Stereo.  Chases,  good  condition.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford, 

Connectient. _ _ 

FOR  S.VLE — Model  B  Plane-O- Plate 
AC.  priced  for  quick  disposal.  Dealer, 
Box  504.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS  ’ 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 

CURVED  ROUTER,  good  mat  roUar, 
hantl  easting  outfit.  Gteorge  O.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. _ 

WANTED: 

Newspaper  press  of  abont  forty  eight 
page  capacity  and  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  to  fit  into  building  expansion 
program  early  in  1956.  Write  e/o 
The  Daily  Plainsman.  Hnron,  8.  Dak. 

HELP  WANTED 
_ Administrative 

WANTED  BUSINESS 
AND  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


TUC  WANTED  BU8INBB8 

I  nt  advertising  MANAGER 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

,535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago.  Illinol.  ,f„T'L^^•Y“"/^e?rcan7^  Ex^”-- 


SACRIFICE 

FORCED  to  vacate  premises  of  the 
former  Philadelphia  Record  and  are 
offering  at  a  great  reduction  the  finest 
equipment  available  on  the  present 
market. 

4  UNIT  HOF.  (No.  2804) 

Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing- 
Spray  Fountain — 22X"  cut¬ 
off — AC  Drive,  Reels,  Ten¬ 
sions  and  Anto  Pasters. 

This  equipment  was  installed  new  j 
in  1938  and  abut  down  Jan.  1947.  It 
has  had  proper  maintenance. 

;  For  information  and  inspection  call 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  86.  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9-1130 

I  85,  40,  75  and  100  H.  P.  AC  motor 
'  press  drives  —  Hoe-Qiiarter-Page- 
I  Folder  —  Metal  pots  all  sizei  —  j 
i  Metal  pumps  —  (Zutler-Hsmmer  pa¬ 
per  conveyers  any  length  —  2  Mod¬ 
ern  Cline  reels  aiitom.stic  tensions  — 
Csmeron  Paper  rewinder.  George  C. 
OXFORD.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 


lent  opportunity.  Must  speak  Spanish. 
Write  full  resume  in  first  letter.  Box 
426,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

.STRING  tIOliKE.Sl'ONDKNTS  wanteci 
in  U.S.  and  foreign  cities.  Send  re¬ 
sume  experience,  education  and  present 
afliliation  to  Transworld  News  Service, 
7960  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles 
48,  California. 


ROADMAN  OR  DISTRICT  MANAGER 
with  Division  Manager  possibilities 
for  North  Carolina  MES  100,000  dai¬ 
ly.  Must  be  capable  procure  and  train 
dealers  and  carriers;  free  to  travel; 
effective  sales  director.  Salary,  ear 
expense,  promotion  bonus,  group  in¬ 
surance.  Give  age.  educatisn.  experi¬ 
ence,  references.  Write  Box  307,  Edi¬ 
tor*^ _ _ 

CIRCULATION  .MANAGER,  small  dai¬ 
ly.  city  12,000  popnlstion.  Chart  Are* 
11.  Potential  has  never  been  devel¬ 
oped.  Good  opportunity  for  aggressive 
voiing  man.  Box  435,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


53 


HELP  WANTED 


Mail  bubscriptioo  Manager  under  3b 
for  Pacific  coast  newspaper.  Muat  be 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  promotion 
by  mail  and  have  clear  record  as  a 
producer.  This  department  is  small 
but  can  grow  with  ambitions  and  re¬ 
sourceful  young  man  now  probably 
working  as  second  in  a  successful 
mail  department.  State  experience, 
salary  desired,  etc.  in  confidence  to 
Box  number  437,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Classified  Advertising _ 

MEUiUM  iSlZEi>  {Southern  TJew"^ng- 
land  newspaper  desires  experienced 
working  classified  advertising  manager 
— with  good  ideas.  Salary  range  $30- 
$75.  Write  full  details  of  background 
and  experience  to  Box  506,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Itiaplay  Advertising _ 

ADVERTISINQ  MANAGER  wanted 
for  strong  daily  in  15,000  town, 
Ohart  Ares  8.  Prefer  thoroughly  sea¬ 
soned  young  man  who  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  assume  greater  responsibility 
after  he  proves  himself  with  ns.  Must 
be  good  copy  and  layout'  man,  able  to 
lead  a  well-manned  staff  of  7  or  8. 
Write  fully.  Oonfidences  respected. 
Box  344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AN  IDEAL  set-up  for  the  Big-Oity 
man  who  wants  to  get  out  from  under 
the  pressure  and  really  enjoy  living. 
Experienced  ad  man  for  20,000  daily. 
No  hi^h  pressure  selling,  but  must  be 
good  in  layout  and  copy.  Congenial 
staff,  fine  working  conditions,  pleasant 
town  in  heart  of  hunting  and  fishing 
country.  Write,  inclosing  sample  lay¬ 
outs,  to  Advertising  Manager,  Times- 
News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


ADVERTISIXQ  solicitor  for  out¬ 
standing  P.M.  daily,  11,000  ABC,  in 
good  16,000  college  town.  Prefer  ex¬ 
perienced  man,  strong  on  layouts  and 
copy,  capable  of  servicing  general  run 
of  retail  accounts.  Beal  opportunity. 
Permanent.  Tribune,  Fremont,  Neb. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  lop  sal 
ary,  steady,  quality  weeklies.  Imme¬ 
diate.  Must  be  experienced  in  selling 
and  layouts.  Mr.  Olaser,  SPOKES¬ 
MAN  PUBLISHING  CO..  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  New  Jersey.  CHarter  9-3000. 


MIDWESTERN  enterprise,  comprised 
of  daily  newspapers,  will  have  open¬ 
ing  for  2  advertising  managers  in 
communities  of  10,000.  Splendid 
areas,  excellent  potentials,  good 
chance  for  advancement.  Furnish 
background,  salary  requirements, 
availability.  Box  840,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  small 
daily  city  12,000  population.  Chart 
Area  11.  Salary  $05  plus  liberal  bonus. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  show  Hnage 
gains.  Box  484,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  near  Hart 
ford  wants  young,  alert  salesman,  in¬ 
terested  in  retailing  and  familiar  with 
ad  copy.  Write  Box  507,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  key  position.  First  opening  in  3 
years.  Well  organised  cooperative  6 
man  staff,  challenging  ares.  Superior 
climate,  liberal  bonus,  some  experience 
required.  Immediate  opportunity.  B.  V. 
Campbell,  Beckley  (West  Virginia) 
Newspapers. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
wanted  by  medium  eastern  daily  to 
lead  staff  of  10  men.  Real  opportunity 
for  energetic  producer.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Permanent.  Write  all  first  letter. 
Box  528,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPECIAL  EDITION  MAN  for  next  80 
days,  ISO  miles  from  New  York  (3ity. 
High  commissions.  Spade  work  and 
prospect  list  all  prepared.  Can  go  to 
work  immediately.  Ball  and  Grier  Inc., 
329  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  New  York 
4-2155. 


THE  SACRAMENTO  UNION.  Sacra¬ 
mento,  California,  needs  a  good  sea¬ 
soned  advertising  salesman.  Must  hare 
had  several  years  of  highly  competi¬ 
tive  newspaper  selling  experience. 
Copy,  layout  and  merchandising  knowl¬ 
edge  helpful.  References,  past  connec¬ 
tions  must  be  of  first  order.  Excellent 
salary  and  opportunity  available  to 
right  person.  Write  full  particulars, 
.tddress:  C.  A.  Moore,  Advertising 
Director,  The  Sacramento  Union,  Sa- 
ersmen4o.  -Oalidoraia 


HELP  WANTED 


ULspIsiy  Advertising 


NATIO.SAL  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER — Large  daily  in  Chart  Area  1, 
seeks  a  man  with  national  experience 
who  is  either  a  department  manager 
at  present  or  a  second-man  who  de¬ 
sires  to  move  up  to  a  department 
head.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  first  letter.  Box  527,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  (Male  Or  Fe¬ 
male) — Experience  in  sales  and  service 
of  classified  or  retail  accounts  helpful. 
Training  program  can  be  arranged. 
Permanent  opportunity  in  established 
territory  with  salary,  plus  incentive, 
car  allowance  and  employees’  benefits. 
Include  age,  work  record  and  earning 
requirements.  Write  Mr.  Slabach,  Lan¬ 
caster  Newspapers,  8  West  King 
Street,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  or 
phone  5231  Lancaster. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  ufter- 
noon  daily,  city  13,000.  Permanent 
situation  open  immediately.  Write 
Gasette,  Sterling,  Illinois,  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected  and  perti¬ 
nent  information. 


REPORTER 

Young,  aggressive  beat  man  for  court¬ 
house,  city  hall  run.  Also  feature  work 
outside  town.  Need  car,  must  use 
Speed-graphic.  Salary  open.  Fonr 
others  in  newsroom.  Daily  Inter  Lake, 
Kallspeil,  Montana. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  permanent  situation, 
afternoon  daily,  city  13,000.  Write 
Gazette,  Sterling,  Illinois,  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected  and  perti¬ 
nent  information. 


COPYWRITER  and  production  assist¬ 
ant  for  advertising  agency  in  Ithaca, 
New  York.  Young  man,  under  35.  Copy 
experience.  Many  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  growing  firm.  Starting 
salary  $3,000.  Will  write  copy  for 
publication  ads,  radio,  movie  scripts, 
brochures,  and  direct  mail.  Some  client 
contact.  Must  be  aggressive,  clear 
thinking,  able  to  produce  ideas.  Must 
be  interested  in  long  term  eanployment 
and  advancement.  Interviews  in  Ithaca. 
Send  resume  to  Box  365,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


EdUorial 


REPORTER  experienced  on  city  hall 
courthouse  run.  Prefer  J-school  grad, 
midwest  or  midsouth  background  or 
experience.  College  town.  Chart  Area 
9.  Starting  pay,  $80.  Give  all  details 
including  references  and  earnings.  Box 
424  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  talent  (editor  and  assist¬ 
ants)  for  publications  in  fields  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations,  supervision,  etc. 
Pertinent  experience  desirable,  but 
will  consider  applicants  with  superior 
natural  aptitude  for  editing,  rewrite, 
writing.  Excellent  opportunity  estab¬ 
lished  organization.  State  salary.  Box 
509,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER— a  strong,  mid¬ 
west,  independent  newspaper  seeks  an 
editorial  writer — not  too  young  and 
not  too  old — who  is  interested  in  mov¬ 
ing  on  to  a  better  job.  Fine  opportunity. 
Letters  will  be  kept  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  539,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — City,  sports  on  after¬ 
noon  dally,  town  13,000.  Must  be  able 
to  use  camera,  and  initiative  on  news 
and  features.  No  floaters.  Write  fully. 
Enterprise,  Bastrop,  Louisians. 


SMALL  DAILY  needs  reporter  imme 
diately  for  general  assignments  and 
features.  Write,  phone  or  wire  Bill 
Ellis,  Daily  Ranger,  Glendive.  Mont. 


WANTED:  Reporter-Photographer, 
Salary  Open.  Don’t  want  genius,  just 
sober  steady  working  man  who  likes 
his  profession.  Contact  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Daily  New-s,  Pikeville,  Kentucky. 


COPYREADER  —  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced;  metropolitan  background  essen¬ 
tial;  for  Washington,  D.  C.,  daily;  give 
full  details  in  letter;  no  liquor;  guild 
scale.  Box  541,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  to  be 
headquartered  in  Midwest  city  on  be¬ 
half  of  leading  syndicate  and  news 
service.  Preferably  in  late  twenties. 
Some  working  newspaper  background 
a  must.  No  high-pressure  sales  types 
wanted  but  man  should  be  personable 
and  persistent.  Starting  salary  $100 
weekly  plus  expenses.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  441,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


NEWS  SENSE  wanted  in  Young  re¬ 
porter  for  daily.  General  utility,  re¬ 
porting,  desk  work,  photography.  Pho¬ 
tography  can  be  learned  on  job.  Job 
open  immediately.  Staff  of  six.  Huron 
Daily  Plainsman,  Huron,  S.  Dak. 


PROGRESSIVE  six-day  Ohio  daily 
with  10.000  circulation  wants  man  to 
help  with  wire,  farm  news  and  general 
assignments.  Camera  experience  pre¬ 
ferable  but  not  necessary.  Looking  for 
man  who  wants  to  make  permanent 
move.  State  experience,  salary  expect¬ 
ed,  education,  habits,  references,  etc. 
in  first  letter.  Box  407,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  with  knowledge  of  pho 
tography  desirable,  for  work  In  two 
man  news  bureau.  Apply  George  H. 
Bevan,  Managing  Editor,  Corning 
Leader.  Corning,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED,  CAPABLE  EDITOR 
for  English-language  newspaper  in 
Latin  American  capital.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  lor  man  who  is  energetic, 
able,  full  of  ideas.  Write  all  details 
including  full  account  of  experience 
and  posts  held  to  Box  427,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  Editor,  features, 
good  pay.  Leader,  Lovington,  New 
Mexico. _ 

EDITOR  ... 

Experienced,  for  small  county  seat 
weekly  newspaper.  Must  be  able  to 
write  news,  features,  ad  copy,  heads. 
Knowledge  of  make-np  and  layont  help¬ 
ful.  Starting  salary  about  $400  month. 
Please  write 

GEAUGA  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Ohardon,  Ohio 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
WRITER 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
in  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  of  top-flight  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  company  for 

YOUNG  MAN,  25  •  85, 
with  at  least  two  years  of  in¬ 
dustrial  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience. 

Applicant  must  submit  copies 
of  major  speeches  written  by 
him. 

Good  starting  salary  and 
prospects  for  advancement. 

Outline  personal  background 
and  professional  experience, 
including  present  earnings  in 
letter. 

Box  532 

Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


DUPLEX  PRESSMAN  WANTED — Ex¬ 
perienced  Duplex  Pressman  for  Model 
AB  Duplex  8  page  press.  Mnst  be 
capable  taking  full  charge  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Experience  stereotyping  plate 
casting  mounting  advantageons.  Apply 
first  instance  67  letter  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  age,  experience,  previous  employ¬ 
ment,  salary  expected  to:  Production 
Manager,  The  Guardian,  Nassau,  Ba¬ 
hamas. 


MARCH  1  we  want  to  add  two  men: 
pressman-stereotyper  for  Cox-O-Type 
at  Gallup,  scale  $2.10  and  operator  for 
Linotype  31  at  Farmington,  scale 
$2.25,  Open  shops.  New  Mexico  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Box  381,  Sants  Fe,  N.  M. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED  —  Experienced  Mechanical 
Superintendent  for  daily  newspaper. 
Must  be  capable  taking  full  charge 
mechanical  operation,  be  able  maintain 
Linotirpe  Ludlow  Elrod  equipment. 
Knowledge  flat  casting  helpfni.  Must 
be  prepared  work  with  and  train  local 
labor,  maintain  isolated  plant  in  work¬ 
ing  order.  Apply  first  instance  b^  let¬ 
ter  giving  full  details  age,  experience, 
previous  employment,  salary  expected 
to:  Production  Manager,  'The  Guard¬ 
ian,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


PERMANENT  DAY  SITUATION  for 
head  machinist.  Ohart  .Area  6.  8  ma¬ 
chine  plant.  Teletypes.  'Top  wages  and 
working  conditions.  Union  or  eligible. 
7-day  paper.  Box  402,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  near  Hart¬ 
ford  wants  experienced  combination 
man  for  commercial  plant  operation. 
Salary  open.  Write  Box  508,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  W.ANTED:  Operator-floor  man. 
Must  understand  and  handle  full  shop; 
working  for  live  wire  daily.  Prefer 
go-getter  who  wants  to  become  fore¬ 
man.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  510,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NOTICES 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  chanM 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  os  the 
OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  address. 
Saves  time  I 

Editor  *  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advcrtisiiix 


CliASSIPIED  STAFF  MEMBERS : 
you  can  get  ahead  faster  I  A  great 
fotnre  belongs  to  you  ...  if  yon 
train  for  it. 

THE  new  Howard  Parish  OonrM  In 
Classified  Advertising  makes  experts 
of  earnest  jmople.  Yon  get  want-ad 
fundamentals,  selling,  copywriting, 
methods  step-by-step. 

20  LESSONS  CAN  CHANGE  TOUR 
LIFE  .  .  .  AND  YOUR  FUTURE  I 

20-WEEK  correspondence  program  sn- 
pervited  by  practical  epecialists.  Writ¬ 
ten  examinations  required.  Scores  of 
top  newspsMrs  represented  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  training. 


NEWSPAPERMEN  to  train  as  public 
ity  agents  for  Mills  Bros.  Circus. 
Must  have  car,  typewriter.  Salary  $75. 
Gasoline  furnished.  Fred  W.  Stafford, 
Jr.  2900  Edgehill  Rd.,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio. 

_ Research — Analysis 

YOUNG  MAN  with  flair  for  promotion 
and  basic  knowledge  of  research  to 
analyse  media  records,  Neustadt,  ABO 
reports,  U.S.  Census  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  reports  for  the  advertising  and 
promotion  department  of  a  metroMli- 
tan  New  York  City  newspaper.  Salary 
$56  to  $83  weekly  depending  on  ex¬ 
perience,  Box  505,  Editor  A  l5ibliaher. 


Send  only  $6  for  registration  and  first 


School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79th  St„  Miami  47,  Florida 


WRITERS  SERVICtS 
Lkarary  Atamcy 


EDI’TORS,  FREE-LANCERS.  Journal¬ 
ists  I — ‘Fiction  and  non-fiction  wanted 
for  submission  to  top  markets.  Write 
for  terms — TODAY!  Mead  Agency, 
419-4th  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  i. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  lonuary  30,  1954 
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SIllJAriONS  WANTED  | 


AdminlatnidTC 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER  CONFESSES 

interest  in  directing  skills  to  major 
responsibilities  with  news,>aper  or 
msgsiine  publisher,  after  6  years 
heading  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  in  smaller  department  stores,  and 
2  years  agency  experience;  journalism 
graduate  and  background,  age  35,  now 
successfully  employed  and  worth  yonr 
inquiry.  Box  422.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  OWNERS:  Former  owner  of 
weeklies  and  printing  plants  has  just 
sold  his  property  and  will  manage 
your  property  if  you  want  to  take  a 
rest.  He  is  a  good  all  around  man 
with  experience  in  daily,  weekly  and 
job  printing  management,  thoroughly 
reliable  with  fine  record  of  increasing 
revenue  on  own  papers.  Complete  de¬ 
tails  and  references  presented  in  strict 
confidence.  Would  consider  invest¬ 
ment.  Box  537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CircMlattoa 


CIROULATOK  with  established  record 
ss  consistent  economical  producer, 
available  as  Circulation,  Country,  or 
Promotion  Manager.  Complete  resume 
of  training  and  experience  on  request. 
Confidence  respected.  Write  Box  224, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  AdvernsinE 


CLASSIFIED  MA.NAOER  —  Sound 
knowledge  of  what  it  takes  to  build  a 
profit-making  want-ad  section,  backed 
by  26  year^  ext>erience  in  doing  it. 
Now  employed.  Age  47.  Fully  capable 
of  managing  any  sixe  operation.  Top 
recommendations  and  a  record  that 
will  stand  close  investigation.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  209,  Editor  k 
Puhlisher. 


Correspondents 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERMAN  and 
feature  writer  residing  in  Madrid, 
Spain  seeks  assignment  as  full  time 
correspondent  or  stringer.  Can  ren¬ 
der  complete  photo  coverage  with  own 
equipment.  Write  Richard  O.  Lever¬ 
ing.  Regente  Hotel,  Madrid. 


Display  AdvertisinR 


EXPERIENCED  display  ad  manager, 
salesman,  seek  permanent  position 
Chart  Area  2.  Young,  married  vet  alive 
and  ambitions,  with  spark  for  success. 
Box  211.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


AD  MAN  10  years,  display  and  class 
ified,  age  40,  married.  Box  332,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


SOON  AVAILABLE,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  display  advertising  man 
who  understands  advertising,  mer¬ 
chandising,  selling,  copy  and  layouts. 
This  man  is  sober,  tactful,  enthu¬ 
siastic,  cooperative,  a  hard  worker 
and  a  business  getter.  Box  311,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


.ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  mature, 
experienced  in  layout  copy.  Sound 
selling  and  service.  Make  friends 
easily.  Thoroughly  responsible  and  fi¬ 
nancially  solvent.  4  dependents.  Pre¬ 
fer  15  to  30,000  circulation.  Now  liv¬ 
ing  Chart  Area  5.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
502,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EdMorial 


..EPURTER,  25,  girl,  employed  small 
Eastern  daily,  wants  larger  paMr. 
News,  features,  rewrites.  M.A.  Pol¬ 
itical  Science.  Relocate  anywhere. 
Box  325,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  seeks  magaiine  or 
newspaper  job  preferably  New  York 
City  or  vicinity.  Willing  to  start  at 
low  salary.  Harvard  B.A.,  Journalism 
School,  former  teacher.  Experience 
as  reporter  and  news  editor  of  semi¬ 
weekly.  Currently  employed  in  Indus- 
triai  Relations.  Excellent  references. 
Box  347,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  weekly,  recent¬ 
ly  returned  study  British  Newspapers, 
former  editor  two  college  publications, 
short  story  prise  winner,  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  general  reporting,  26,  report¬ 
ing  or  desk  work  New  England.  Box 
412.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  Eastern  Editors:  Young 
Experienced  news  editor  on  small  mid- 
western  daily  wants  to  return  to  the 
East.  General  news,  sports,  editorials, 
features,  camera,  desk  work.  Single, 
26.  veteran.  Now  on  vacation — can 
come  for  interview.  Box  413,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


CONSCIENTIOUS  REPORTER  —  Can 
handle  all  general  reporting  assign¬ 
ments  plus  sports.  Also  have  desk  and 
copy  reading  experience.  Desire  Iowa. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Michi|;an  or  Ohio 
locution.  3  years  experience,  single, 
26,  vet,  B.S.  Prefer  medium  size  daily. 
Box  410,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DANGER 

“LIVE”  SPORTS  WIRE 
YOUNG  (23),  vibrant  vet  wants  sports 
spot.  1  year  sports  desk  “Stars  ft 
Stripes”  in  Europe.  Sports  editor, 
editor  12-16  page  college  daily.  Sports 
stringer,  rewrite  200,000  circulation. 
Article  “Sport"  Magaiine.  Live  per¬ 
sonality.  Live  makeup.  Live  copy.  370. 
Box  403,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER.  33. 
FOREIGN  NEWS  specialist  with 
graduate  Training;  residence  in 
Europe  on  State  Department  scholar¬ 
ship.  Five  years  city  desk  on  major 
midwest  daily,  general  assignments 
and  features.  Lectured  widely  on  for¬ 
eign  and  U.  S.  politics  and  economics. 
Desire  one-man  editorial  page  or  for¬ 
eign  news  desk  any  location;  daily  or 
Sunday  Department.  Best  references 
on  character  and  ability.  .Available 
for  interview  after  February  1.  Box 
425.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXTENSIVE  experience  legislative 
and  political  public  relations — Adver¬ 
tising  campaigns — newspaper  report¬ 
ing.  Veteran.  36,  married,  eager  for 
business  opportunity  to  prove  ability. 
Will  travel.  Box  419,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HOUSE  ORGAN — Experienced  desk 
man  (large  daily),  36,  A.B.  journal¬ 
ism.  Seeks  employee-trade  publication 
opportunity.  Well-rounded  background. 
Boston  area  preferred.  Box  417,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


M.ANAGING,  news  or  city  editor,  10 
years  experience,  seeks  change  any¬ 
where  South.  Know  makeup,  copy  ed¬ 
iting  to  inch,  art  and  feature  layouts, 
camera.  Box  436,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITORS.  Massachusetts  or 
Connecticut.  Reporter,  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  all  beats,  seeks  permanent  spot 
with  future.  Now  employed  20,000  dai¬ 
ly.  Family  man.  age  35,  journalism 
graduate.  Box  216,  Mitor  ft  Publisher, 


TOP  RUNG  on  small  daily  sought  by 
experienced  assistant  managing  editor 
now  copy  editor  one  of  biggest  dailies. 
Box  220,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EX-Infantry  Officer  Korea.  Seeks  op¬ 
portunity.  Experience  publicity  writer 
for  ad  agency,  production  and  layout 
for  national  magasine.  Box  318,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER;  four  years  varied  ex¬ 
perience  including  desk,  seeks  job 
with  chance  for  advancement.  Age 
27,  married,  journalism  graduate. 
Box  314.  Editor  ft  Pnbllsher. _ 

REPORTER,  one  year  experience, 
emphasis  on  features.  Single,  24,  ma¬ 
ture,  hardworking,  well  traveled, 
veteran.  AB  and  6j  Missouri,  Pre¬ 
fers  Chart  Area  12  but  will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  824,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  rewrite,  31,  single,  col 
lege;  9  years  experience  metropolitan 
daily.  Sharp,  fast,  accurate.  No  Tyro. 
Extensive  feature  background.  Highest 
references.  New  Jersey  resident,  seeks 
news,  public  relations  spot  Florida, 
Southwest  or  California.  Box  447,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  College  graduate,  28,  married; 
B.A.  degree  in  Journalism — English.  3 
years  experience  in  Advertising  on 
Daily,  wants  reporting  opportunity  on 
Daily  or  Weekly.  Chart  Area  12.  Box 
415.  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


RECENT  RESEARCH  job  comprised 
abilities  as  cartoonist,  editor,  ad  writ¬ 
er,  gag  man,  movie  reviewer,  librarian. 
Want  position  on  publication  or  the 
like.  Man,  39,  college  degree;  of  wide, 
versatile  experience.  New  York  or 
Connecticut  area.  Box  446,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


AT  53,  am  I  too  old  to  leave  a  10-year 
radio  sportscasting  job  (but  still  un¬ 
liked),  to  dip  again  in  printer’s  ink, 
in  which  my  feet  were  Immersed  for 
20  years,  until  I  reached  for  the  air- 
lane’s  pot  ’o’  gold,  and  found  it  not  I 
GOLF,  I  write  better  than  I  play. 
I’m  a  firebug — if  and  when  the  emer¬ 
gency.  I  think  I  do  fine  work  with  the 
camera — but  the  judges  don’t.  Box 
414,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ACE  Rewriteman,  Editor,  prefers  New 
York  City.  Expert  cables,  general  news 
has  22  years  experience  press  associa¬ 
tions,  newspapers,  radio  roundup-tele¬ 
vision,  public  relations  know-how. 
Box  525,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT-WRITER, 
25,  vet,  experienced  columnist,  feat¬ 
ures,  sports,  humor  specialist,  seeks 
position  with  magazine,  newspaper, 
public  relations,  or  copy.  Can  travel. 
Resume.  Box  535,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FEATURE-HAPPY  sports  editor  seek¬ 
ing  connection  with  sports-conscious 
daily.  I  have  qualifications  and  ideas 
you  need.  Best  references.  Box  538, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  MAN:  26,  single 
French,  German,  Spanish  M..A.  Politic¬ 
al  Science  (Stamford)  presently  on 
German  metropolitan  paper  desires  po¬ 
sition  as  foreign  corre^ondent  or  for¬ 
eign  news  editor  in  Europe  or  U.S. 
Box  512.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FORMER  BERLIN  PIO  seeks  writer- 
editorial  position  New  York,  prefer 
magazine.  Single,  27,  adaptable,  vigor¬ 
ous,  responsible,  wide  interests ;  good 
C(>ntaPt.H,  knowledge  Europe.  5  years 
critical  editing,  writing.  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  experience.  Box  513,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  daily  and 
.Sunday  papers  seeks  larger  spot  in 
Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Circulation  and 
IneuI  new  builder.  Box  526,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


NO  FUTURE  HEBE.  Sports  editor, 
50,000  class,  looking  for  spot  on 
100,000  daily.  Tops  on  desk,  writing, 
(ihotography.  College  grad.  25.  Any¬ 
where.  Box  529,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  ex- 
G.I.  Dual  major  journalism  and  geog¬ 
raphy.  Competent  writer,  good  layout, 
average  photographer,  fair  cartog¬ 
rapher.  Two  years  service  journalism. 
Want  interesting  job  at  moderate  sal¬ 
ary.  Willing  to  travel.  E.  P.  Magaha, 
Jr.,  237  Dill  Ave.,  Frederick,  Md. 


REPORTING  OR  DESK  WORK  on 
suburban  New  York  or  Jersey  weekly, 
daily.  Veteran,  32,  married,  B.A.  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Experience  make-up  desk  New 
York  daily.  Permanent  position  de¬ 
sired.  Box  514,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER  .  .  .  Seasoned,  conscien¬ 
tious,  good  writer.  Alive,  alert,  allergic 
to  waste  motion.  No  desire  for  editor’s 
job  or  photography.  Chart  Area  2,  4,  4, 
11.  or  12.  Box  515,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


REPORTER,  32,  veteran,  single,  5 
years  practical  experience,  desk  work, 
too;  move  anywhere.  Box  516,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  3  years  general  assign¬ 
ment,  features,  night  editor  for  over¬ 
seas  daily.  Radio  network  correspond¬ 
ent.  Multi-lingual.  Wents  return  to  re¬ 
porting  from  present  public  relations 
w'ork.  Prefer  liberal  p»er.  B.A.  Vet, 
30,  family.  Box  517,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  young  woman,  wants  out 
of  public  relations,  back  to  good  daily,  i 
4  years  large  daily,  bright,  versatile.  | 
Best  references.  Chart  Area  2-6-5-4. 
Box  511,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS — Colorful,  experienced  writ¬ 
er.  Make  up,  column,  editing.  Reader- 
appeal.  Interview,  clipbook.  No  floater. 
Box  533,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SPORTS  .AND  General  Assignment  re¬ 
porter  lyi  years  on  the  job,  is  looking 
to  move  np  from  20,000  morning  daily. 
Vet.  27,  car,  J-School  grad.  Chart 
Area  1,  2.  6  and  8.  Box  524,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOB-WTIITER  for  morn¬ 
ing  daily  (Chart  Area  2,  75,000  city) 
desires  job  on  large  circulation  news¬ 
paper.  Three  years  experience.  Past, 
accurate  copy;  can  handle  any  news 
beat.  Talented  feature  writer,  column¬ 
ist.  College  grad,  J-major,  vet,  single, 
27.  Excellent  references.  Have  car, 
willing  to  travel  anywhere.  Box  518, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


300,000  DAILY  NEWS  EDITOR  (one 
of  three),  29,  salary  now  $130, 
stymied  and  stifled.  Wants  join  rousing 
staff  anywhere,  permanent  only.  Fine 
executive.  Former  publisher.  Box  519, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WIRE  SERVICE  rewrite  man  in  a 
Key  West  coast  bureau  for 
eight  months.  Reporter  on  a 
40,000  American,  civilian 
weekly  published  in  Europe, 
six  months.  Want  a  chance  to 
round  out  my  background  with 
solid  experience  on  small  or 
medium-sized  daily.  Age  27, 
single,  draft  exempt.  Chart 
areas  10,  11  or  12. 

Box  520,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CHALLENGING  News  Job  wanted  by 
ex-editor  small  daily,  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  degree,  28,  married,  camera, 
darkroom,  Fairchild.  Prefer  small  to 
medium  daily  in  Chart  Ares  10.  Write 
Box  543,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Fhutogniphy 


PHO’TOGRAPUER,  four  years  with, 
dailies.  Known  as  one  of  best  Fair- 
child  engravers  in  Mid-West.  Avail¬ 
able  now  at  $75  per  week  minimum. 
H.  Kiar,  912  Lakeside  Place,  Chica¬ 
go,  Illinois. 


YOUNG  single  college  man  with  real 
ability,  draft  exempt,  wants  position 
on  small  or  large  daily.  Will  relocate. 
Box  521,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Pntnioliun — Puhlk  Kelatiuns 


AFTER  4  yi  years’  experience  factual, 
persuasive  leaflet — pamphlet  writing, 
magazine  editing,  research,  interview¬ 
ing,  publicity  and  public  relations 
training,  young  woman,  Radsliffe  MA. 
wants  change  to  industrial  organ  or 
publicity  Chart  Areas  9,  10,  12.  Box. 
418,  Editor  ft  Pubiisher. 


SKILLED  WRITER,  editor;  capable 
administrator.  Seeks  solid  future  in 
public  relations.  Eight  years  top  notch 
experience.  Now  in  key  position  press 
service.  Married,  33.  Available  for  in¬ 
terview  New  York.  Box  409,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


FRESH,  sparkling  ideas,  backed  by 
pleasant  personality  and  12  years  of 
experience  in  newspaper  and  publicity 
work.  Dependable,  honest,  loyal.  Ex¬ 
perience  includes  travel  writing.  Ver¬ 
satile  in  creative  writing  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Box  522,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Mccbaatcal 


MEOBANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
— 11  years  ss  composing  ted  mechan¬ 
ical  executive,  presently  employed, 
cost-conscious,  nnion.  Medium  or  large 
operation.  Box  223,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


20  YEARS  DAILIES,  job,  trade  plant 
operator,  printer,  pressman,  estimator. 
Paper  and  printing  equipment  sales 
experience.  Former  plant  owner. 
Age  35.  Family.  (Jualifled  to  assnma 
duties  as  Production  Manager  or 
Superintendent.  Now  employed:  pre¬ 
sent  position  has  no  future.  Available 
SO  days.  Box  328,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION — Composing  room  or 
office.  Yoon^  nnion,  10  years  variedi 
experience,  BJ.,  ll.A.  degroos.  West 
qr  Midwest.  Box  432,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  wants  re¬ 
sponsible  position  in  medium  or  small 
sized  daily.  Oost  conseions.  Box  534, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


We’re  glad  to  learn  that  others 
!nave  been  concerned  about  pro¬ 
moting  faster  and  more  efficient 
■reading  (Shop  Talk,  Jan.  23). 
William  E.  Keys,  director  of  the 
news  and  information  service  at 
-the  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
advises  us  that  the  University  Test¬ 
ing  and  Guidance  Bureau  offers 
special  programs  in  rapid  reading, 
reading  comprehension  and  vo¬ 
cabulary.  A  new  “how-to-study” 
program  is  also  available  to  fresh¬ 
men.  Dr.  Elsie  Dotson  is  in 
charge  of  the  bureau  reading  pro¬ 
gram.  Dr.  Emery  Bliesmer,  a 
reading  specialist  in  the  College  of 
Education,  is  a  bureau  consultant. 

A  release  on  the  subject  from 
ihe  University  this  week  recalls 
that  a  17th  century  writer  on  “The 
Art  of  Reading,”  William  Walker, 
;ad  vised: 

“Learn  to  read  slow:  all  other 
graces 

Will  follow  in  their  proper 
places.” 

Three  centuries  later  the  Texas 
reading  specialists  advise: 

“Learn  to  read  fast:  Walker 
might  he  gracious 

But  his  argument's  fallacious." 

Dr.  Dotson  adds  you  must  un- 
.derstand  what  you  read  or  it  mat¬ 
ters  little  what  your  speed  may  be. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Our  theme  last  week  was  that 
newspapers  have  a  selfish  interest 
■in  promoting  more  efficient  read¬ 
ing — speed  and  comprehension — 
■through  t  h  e  schools.  We  advo¬ 
cated  classes  or  courses  to  im¬ 
prove  reading  ability  among  the 
yvoung  rather  than  waiting  until 
fhey  are  midlle-aged  business  ex¬ 
ecutives.  Faster  reading  with  bet¬ 
ter  comprehension  leaves  more 
time  for  other  reading  or  other 
productive  activities.  Newspapers 
•stand  to  benefit  from  such  an  im¬ 
provement  among  present  and  po¬ 
tential  readers. 

Drs.  Dotson  and  Bliesmer  at 
U.  of  T.  pass  along  these  hints  to 
those  who  would  speed  up  their 
reading: 

Take  care  of  the  obvious  things 
first.  Have  you  had  a  recent  eye 
examination?  Perhaps  your  glasses 
need  adjusting  or  changing.  Do 
you  read  in  a  room  that  is  lighted 
properly?  Are  you  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  position  for  reading?  (Not 
too  comfortable,  or  you'll  fall 
asleep.)  Are  you  holding  the 
reading  material  up  (right)  or 
letting  it  lie  flat  (wrong)? 

Such  physical  considerations  are 
minor  preliminaries,  but  if  you 
are  going  to  approach  this  thing 
scientifically,  you  must  take  care 
of  first  things  first. 

If  you  really  expect  to  improve 
your  reading  speed  and  under¬ 
standing,  you  must  make  a  con¬ 
scious  effort  to  do  so.  Go  at  it 


like  a  Ben  Hogan  on  the  golf 
links. 

Daily  practice  is  essential.  Set 
aside  a  regular  period,  say  30 
minutes  each  day,  for  reading. 
Your  rate  should  be  a  comfortable 
one,  plus  just  a  slight  push — a 
“comfortable  plus”  rate.  And  keep 
a  record  of  your  progress  so  you 
can  tell  whether  you  are  really" 
improving.  Determine  your  read¬ 
ing  rate  by  figuring  out  how  many 
words  are  on  each  page. 

Your  rate  is  so  many  words  per 
minute,  but  keep  in  mind  that  the 
number  of  words  on  a  page  varies 
from  book  to  book,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  type  in  which  it 
is  printed.  The  same  applies  to 
magazines. 

Select  something  easy  to  read, 
something  short  and  something 
you  are  REALLY  interested  in. 
It’s  fatal  to  plow  into  that  tome 
you  have  always  thought  you 
SHOULD  read.  Murder  mysteries 
are  excellent  practice  material. 

You  can’t  stick  with  froth  for¬ 
ever,  of  course.  After  you  have 
increased  your  speed  so  you  are 
racing  through  the  easy  stuff,  you 
should  shift  gradually  to  more 
difficult  reading  material,  retaining 
as  much  momentum  as  possible. 

Don’t  be  discouraged  when  your 
rate  is  slowed  by  unfamiliar 
words,  proper  nouns  and  figures. 
That’s  to  be  expected.  Your  vo¬ 
cabulary  may  need  improvement, 
and  you  should  look  up  words  if 
necessary.  If  possible,  however, 
you  should  try  to  gather  the  mean¬ 
ing  from  the  context.  Looking  up 
every  unfamiliar  word  will  make 
reading  a  chore  and  defeat  your 
whole  purpose. 

Remember,  too,  that  one  can¬ 
not  expect  to  read  all  materials  at 
the  same  speed.  You  don’t  drive 
an  automobile  at  the  same  rate  in 
heavy  traffic  and  on  the  open  road. 

Set  a  goal  or  time  limit  for 
yourself  on  each  article  or  book 
you  read,  taking  into  consideration 
the  difficulty  of  the  content.  Try 
to  finish  by  the  deadline,  but  be 
sure  you  understand  what  you  are 
reading. 

You  can  increase  your  speed  by 
reading  for  ideas,  rather  than 
word-for-word.  And  avoid  stop¬ 
ping  to  look  back;  you  may  not 
have  missed  as  much  as  you 
think  you  have.  Instead,  pause 
from  time  to  time  to  review  in 
vour  mind  what  you  have  read. 
Then  you  can  be  sure  it’s  soaking 
in. 

Perhaps  Drs.  Dotson  and  Blies¬ 
mer  overlooked  a  final  point,  but 
it  seems  important  to  us:  Aside 
from  having  a  well-lighted  and 
comfortable  place  to  read,  be  sure 
it  is  a  spot  without  distractions. 
Some  people  can  concentrate  well 
in  a  boiler  factory.  Newspaper 
people  learn  to  think  clearly  in 
spite  of  noisy  distractions  in  a 


city  room.  But  most  people  are 
easily  lured  from  the  printed  page 
by  disturbances. 

*  * 

Another  project  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  being  developed  by  William 
K.  Beard,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Associated  Business  Publications 
in  New  York  City.  It  has  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  group,  an  association 
of  independent,  paid-circulation 
business  papers,  and  the  National 
Conference  of  Business  Paper 
Editors. 

Concerned,  as  we  have  been, 
with  the  desirability  and  necessity 
of  improving  the  level  of  reading 
ability,  Mr.  Beard  has  enlisted  the 
support  of  Dr.  Nila  Smith,  head 
of  the  NYU  Reading  Clinic,  which 
is  one  of  the  oldest  if  not  the  first 
organization  devoted  to  reading 
problems.  E&P  readers  may  re¬ 
member  that  the  NYU  Reading 
Clinic  assisted  us  in  testing  the 
comparative  reading  ease  of  our 
new  format  and  type  style  when 
we  changed  it  in  1944.  (E&P,  Feb. 
26.  1944,  page  11.) 

Dr.  Smith  is  preparing  a  series 
of  articles  for  ABP  on  how  to  im¬ 
prove  reading  skills.  They  are  to 
be  put  into  booklet  form  and  made 
available  to  members,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  other  publications,  for  use 
in  their  own  columns  or  in  out¬ 
side  activities.  We  have  seen  some 
of  the  preliminary  drafts.  When 
completed  they  might  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  newspapers. 

■ 

Maine's  Prosperity 
Told  in  56-Pg.  Paper 

Bangor,  Maine 

On  the  day  after  the  82-year- 
old  Bangor  Commercial  suspended 
publication,  the  Bangor  Daily 
News  published  a  56-page  paper 
including  a  40-page  Maine  Prog¬ 
ress  section  which  highlighted  the 
development  of  new  industries  in 
the  area.  (E&P,  Jan.  23,  page  53.) 

This  was  the  largest  paper  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  News  on  its  three- 
year-old,  72-page  Hoe  press,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Advertising  Manager 
A.  J.  Pease.  An  office  building 

Jdition  to  the  News  plant  is  un¬ 
der  way,  as  the  second  phase  of 
a  $1,000,000  improvement  project 
begun  in  1951. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  31-Feb.  1-2— New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  winter  meeting.  Hotel 
Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  4 — California  -  Nevada 
Associated  Press,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Ambassador  Hotel,  Los 
Angeles. 

Feb.  4-7 — California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
66th  annual  convention.  Am¬ 
bassador  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

Feb.  5-6 — Wyoming  Press 
Association  55th  meeting.  Hotel 
Gladstone,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Feb.  6 — Del-Mar-Va  Press 
Association,  Winter  meeting. 
Hotel  DuPont,  Wilmington. 
Del. 

Feb.  12-13 — Northwest  Daily 
Press  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  St.  Paul  Hotel,  St.  Paul. 
Minn. 

Feb,  12-13 — Maryland  Press 
Association,  annual  meeting. 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Balti¬ 
more.  Md. 

Feb.  13 — ^Northeast  Nebraska 
Press  Association  meeting, 
Madison  Hotel,  Norlolk,  Neb. 

Feb.  13-14— Missouri  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Clinic,  Neff 
Hall.  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia.  Mo. 

Feb.  15-16  —  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  annual 
meeting.  Blackstone  Hotel, 
Tyler.  Texas. 

Feb.  15-16  — Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  17-20  —  Georgia  Press 
Institute.  26th  annual.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia’s  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism, 
Athens. 

Feb.  19-20 — Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Press  Confer¬ 
ence,  co-sponsored  by  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  School  of  Journ¬ 
alism.  Eugene,  Ore. 

Feb.  19-20  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associ¬ 
ation-Interstate  Adver'tising 
Managers  Association  Display 
Advertising  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  19-20— NAE A  of  the 
Carolinas,  Winter  meeting, 
Sumter  Hotel,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


lilKn  lillODlR 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

1701  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lincoln  Building  . . .  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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on  speeding 

straight-matter  production 


A  new  angle  ...  a  different  angle  .  .  . 
70^  to  be  preeise  .  .  .  that’s  the  maga¬ 
zine  angle  of  the  Linotype  COMLT, 
the  fastest  straight-matter  maehine  in 
the  world. 

That  steep  angle  speeds  matrices  into 
the  assembler.  It  is  one  of  the  “instant- 
response”  features  of  the  Comet  which 
enables  your  operator  to  set  more  t\  pc 
with  less  fatigue! 

For  more  straight-matter  production, 
get  a  Linotype  COMET.  Your  Lino¬ 
type  Production  Engineer  will  be  glad 
to  explain  all  the  newly-engineered 
features  that  make  the  COMET— op¬ 
erated  manually  or  automatically— //le 
straight-matter  machine  to  own. 


LINOTYPE'S  COMET— the  fastest  selling 
lineeasting  machine  in  the  world! 


MERGENTHALER 

(•  LINOTYPE 


LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


Agencies:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Atlanta, 
Dallas,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Set  IN  Liff/tifpe  Caledonia  and  Metnbert  of  the  Sftarian  famUj/ 


PriDiKl  in  0.  S.  A. 


The  One  . . .  The  Only  Original! 

NEW  1954 
WORLD  ALMANAC 

A  Myriad  of  Facts  for  Newsmen, 
Admen,  Researchers,  Executives 


PEOPLE  WHO  WORK  WITH  FACTS,  people 

who  must  keep  themselves  well  informed — editors, 
reporters,  copywriters,  researchers,  executives — will 
want  to  start  the  new  year  equipjxd  with  the  69th 
annual  edition  of  The  World  Almanac,  universally 
resjiected  as  the  most  authoritative,  accurate  and  com¬ 
plete  single-volume  reference  work. 

THE  NEW.  UP-TO-DATE  1954  World  Almanac 
chronicles  one  of  the  most  event-filled,  history-making 
years  of  this  era,  in  a  clear  and  concise  style,  in  an 
attractive,  easy-to-rcad  format  especially  designed  to 
help  you  find  in  an  instant  the  factual,  background  or 
statistical  material  you're  looking  for. 

WHAT  IT  CONTAINS:  Edited  by  Harry  Han¬ 
sen,  and  published  by  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun,  The  World  Almanac  for  1954  runs  the 
gamut  from  the  AFI.  to  the  Y.MC^\.  For  example; 

•  THE  PRESIDENCY:  A  full  re^wrt  on  the  events 
of  President  Eisenhower’s  first  year  in  office  ...  a 
chronological  record  of  his  appointments  and  messages 
to  Congress,  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  his  efforts 
to  obtain  an  armistice  in  Korea,  to  supjwrt  NATO, 
to  come  to  terms  with  Russia  .  .  .  and  his  domestic 
policies. 

•  JET  PROPULSION:  S(xcta  cular  advances  in  avi¬ 
ation  history  made  during  1953  ,  .  .  piercing  of  the 
sonic  barrier  by  jet-propelled  planes  .  .  .  Sjieed  records, 
other  aviation  facts  and  figures. 

•  LABOR:  .Major  changes  in  organized  labor  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  shift  of  power  to  younger  leaders  in 
the  CIO  and  .\FL  .  .  .  Moves  of  lalror  to  prepare  for 
coming  political  campaigns  .  .  .  New  contracts  and 
wage  revisions. 

•  UNITED  NATIONS:  UN  proceedings  and  activ¬ 
ities  in  such  fields  as  Korea.  Middle  East  and  Far  East 
.  .  .  Relations  with  Soviet  Bloc  .  .  .  .\ppointment  of 
new  Secretary  Ceneral  .  .  .  U.N  C'harter,  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  duties  of  officers  ami  committees. 


•  UP-TO-DATE  CENSUS:  Latest  revised  U.  S. 
and  world  population  figures  .  .  .  .\rea  of  every  county 
listed  for  the  first  time. 

•  SPORTS:  ('omplete  returns  from  major  baseball 
leagues  .  .  .  Hatters’  and  pitchers’  averages  and  stand¬ 
ings  of  all  imjrortant  U.  S.  teams  .  .  .  Review  of  year’s 
football  games,  racing,  swimming,  boxing,  skating, 
[xilo,  golf,  etc. 

AND.  IN  ADDITION  a  full  account  of  Western- 
^  Soviet  affairs,  including  the  death  of  Stalin,  the  suc- 
ceession  of  .Malenkov,  Russian  attempts  to  disrupt 
^  .\'.\T(),  her  growing  military  strength  with  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  H-Homb  .  .  .  Religious  activities,  including 
record  church  attendance  figures,  tables  of  denomina¬ 
tions,  descriptions  of  leading  faiths,  religious  calendars 
.  .  .  .Summary  of  activities  of  the  M3rd  C-ongress  .  .  . 
('omplete  coverage  of  events  leading  to  final  Korean 
truce  talks  .  .  ,  ('oronation  of  (^uecn  Elizalicth  II  .  .  . 
Weather  data,  astronomical  re^x)rts  .  .  .  Progress  in 
.Medicine  and  Science  .  .  .  And  a  wealth  of  other 
NPAV^  facts,  figures,  statistics,  background  material 
which  you’ll  want  to  have  at  your  fingertips. 

USE  THIS  COUPON:  Order  copies  for  both 
office  and  home.  And  remember.  The  World 
Almanac  is  an  excellent  gift!  Take  your  choice  of 
the  cloth-bound  library  volume,  or  the  soilproof 
heavy- paper  binding.  Either  edition  will  be  an 
important  and  indispensable  addition  to  your 
librar]^^ 


THE  WORLD  ALMANAC.  DEPT.  EP. 

125  Barclay  Street,  New  York  15.  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $  . for  the  followin9  1954  World  Almanacs: 

....  copies  Paper  Bound  @  $1.10  each 

. copies  Cloth  Bound  @  $1.85  each 

Above  prices  include  postage  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  .  Zone  . 

State  .  . . 


/ 


